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APOLOGIA. 


Although  much  has  been  written  on  the  different 
aspects  of  the  seigniorial  system  in  Canada,  little  attempt 
has  been  made  to  place  under  one  cover  a  concise  account 
of  its  story.  Perhaps,  amongst  the  people  of  the  country 
generally,  there  is  less  known  of  this  section  of  Canadian 
History  than  of  any  other.  The  idea  of  the  seigniorial 
tenure  in  Canada  to  the  average  man,  signifies  very 
little.  Some  seem  to  regard  it  as  of  a  species  of  slavery, 
in  which  a  despotic  seignior  is  pictured  as  dragooning 
a  few  poor  habitants.  Others,  with  more  imagination, 
have  created  a  romantic  picture  of  seigniors  and  seig- 
nioresses  dressed  in  the  silks  and  satins  of  Paris,  be- 
powdered  and  bewigged,  dancing  minuets  in  spacious 
halls,  or  sipping  rare  wines  out  of  long- stemmed  glasses. 
Still  others  have  woven  the  history  of  the  feudal  life  in 
New  France  around  a  sort  of  seignioral  paternalism,  in 
which  the  lord  of  the  fief  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
source  of  all  the  good  in  the  country,  and  these  have 
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created  a  story  dripping  with  silly  sentimentality  and 
untruth. 

All  these  different  ideas  are  far  from  the  reality. 
The  seigniorial  system  was  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  by 
which  the  land  of  New  France  was  divided  amongst  the 
settlers,  and  when  stripped  of  the  romance  of  novelists,, 
the  seigniorial  life  was  really  one  of  great  responsibilities 
fraught  with  hardships  and  dangers. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  depict,  in  as  few  pages 
as  possible,  the  salient  features  of  the  feudal  tenure  in 
Canada,  and  to  give  a  general  idea  of  where  the  principal 
seigniories  were  located,  to  whom  they  were  granted,  and 
by  what  Governors  and  Intendants  the  patents  were 
signed.  It  is  an  humble  attempt  to  simplify  and  vulgarize 
this  very  interesting  subject. 

This  book  owes  its  existence  to  the  works  of  many 
others.  The  data  which  it  contains  have  been  gleaned 
from  many  authors  who  have  written  on  Canadian  sub- 
jects, and  from  a  few  original  papers  available,  notably, 
those  relative  to  the  seigniories  of  de  Longueuil  and  de 
Soulanges.  The  authorities  used  in  all  statements  relating 
to  the  commissions,  customs  and  regulations,  as  well  as 
to  the  tenures  and  titles  of  land,  the  military  obligations, 
banal  rights  and  seigniorial  privileges,  etc.,  were  the 
three  volumes  referred  to  in  the  footnotes  of  this  work, 
as  the  'Edits  et  Ordonnances',  and  which  comprise 
'Edits,  Ordonnances  Royaux,  Declarations  et  Arrets  du 
Conseil  d'Etat  du  Roi  concernant  le  Canada',  the  'Com- 
plement des  Ordonnances  et  Jugements  des  Gouverneurs 
et  Intendants  du  Canada  precedes  des  Commissions  des 
riits  Gouverneurs  et  Intendants,  et  des  differents  Offi- 
ciers  Civils  et  de  Justice',  and  a  volume  of  'Arrets  et 
Reglements  du  Conseil  Superieur  de  Quebec,  et  Ordon- 
nances et  Jugements  des  Intendants  du  Canada'.  Extracts 
from  the  'Registre  d'lntendance',  'Registre  de  Foi  et 
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Hommage'  as  well  as  the  'Carte  Topographique'  were 
used  in  the  locations  attributed  to  seigniories,  as  well 
as  many  authors  whose  works  and  researches  have  made 
this  book  possible,  amongst  whom  were  notably  Garneau 
('Histoire  du  Canada',  two  Volumes),  Pierre  Georges 
Roy,  Honourable  Rodolphe  Lemieux  ('Histoire  du  Droit 
Canadien'),  Honourable  Thomas  Chapais,  Parkman,  Suite 
('Histoire  des  Canadiens-Francais'  and  'History  of  Que- 
bec'), Munro,  the  great  authority  on  Canadian  Land 
Tenure,  and  the  history  and  data  concerning  the  Cari- 
gnan-Salieres  Regiment,  as  well  as  a  few  minor  works 
and  papers. 

The  feudal  system  in  Canada  was  responsible  for 
the  original  point  of  view  which  is  still  extant  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  where  it  has  left  a  picturesqueness 
which  is  all  its  own.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to 
familiarize  the  people  of  that  Province  with  a  condition 
which  still  exists  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  create  an 
interest  in  events  and  places,  which  are  rapidly  being 
forgotten  in  this  era  of  struggles  and  busy  life. 


T.  G. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FEUDALISM. 


CHAPTER  I. 


When  the  Roman  Empire  stretched  its  mighty  arms 
into  the  barbarian  forests  of  Northern  Europe,  it  found 
itself  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  consolidating  its 
conquests  and  establishing  itself  in  undisputed  supremacy 
over  its  newly  subdued  colonies. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  its  former  enemies,  hated 
by  its  vassals,  held  in  jealous  disdain  by  the  conquered 
barbarians,  Rome  faced  a  hostile  horde  from  the  Alps  to 
the  North  Sea.  The  Roman  settlements  which  dotted 
Gaul  felt  keenly  the  need  of  protection  against  their 
neighbours  who  waited  but  for  the  moment  of  revenge. 
The  Mother  City  of  the  world  was  far  away,  and  her 
legions  were  fighting  her  battles  in  other  parts  of  the 
then  known  world.  The  only  solution  was  the  establish- 
ment of  local  self  contained  centres  of  civilization  which 
if  attacked  could  defend  themselves,  and  if  at  peace  could 
Romanize,  convert  and  absorb  the  wild  people  who  lived 
in  the  forests  of  Northern  Europe.    This  proved  to  be 
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the  solution,  and  in  this  one  finds  the  birth  of  European 
Feudalism. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  idea  of  feudalism  was 
the  grouping  together  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  locality  for 
their  mutual  protection.  In  time,  this  became  a  system 
of  social  and  political  relations  founded  upon  the  tenure 
of  landed  property,  and  resulting  from  the  absence  of  a 
strong  central  power.  Such  absence  of  authority  cast 
the  whole  burden  of  preserving  order  upon  certain  power- 
ful men  in  every  community,  and  it  was  by  the  attempts 
of  these  men  to  provide  protection  for  those  who  found 
themselves  dependent  upon  them,  in  the  most  natural 
way,  that  the  various  feudal  relations  were  developed 
and  centred. 

From  the  time  of  Caesar  across  the  pages  of  mediae- 
val history  we  trace  the  evolution  of  local  administration 
through  the  course  of  its  development  from  the  quasi- 
independent  areas  ruled  by  feudal  lords,  through  the 
period  of  mutual  cooperation  between  the  feudal  rulers 
and  the  sovereign,  until  the  fifteenth  century,  when  we 
realize  the  subjugation  of  feudal  tenure  to  the  Royal 
Power. 

Feudalism  required  two  things,  labour  and  protec- 
tion. The  powerful  men  who  had  assumed  the  leadership 
in  the  various  communities  in  time  became  the  feudal 
overlords  of  their  areas.  These  overlords  were  bound 
to  give  protection  to  those  who  inhabited  their  lands, 
and  in  turn,  the  vassals  or  inhabitants  of  these  lands 
had  to  give  them  payment  and  manual  service. 

France  had  been  built  up  on  the  Feudal  System. 
Within  her  borders  feudalism  had  gone  through  the 
whole  process  of  its  evolution,  and  at  a  time  when  France 
stood  at  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  it  is  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand that  a  Feudal  System  should  have  been  chosen  as 
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the  most  natural  form  of  administration  for  the  develop- 
ment of  New  France  across  the  sea. 

At  the  time  that  the  Feudal  System  had  reached  the 
height  of  its  development  in  Canada,  Louis  XIV,  the 
Grand  Monarque,  sat  on  the  throne  at  Versailles.  This 
was  the  supreme  period  of  political  centralization  in 
France,  for  at  this  time  all  power  came  from  the  King, 
and  the  epigram  "L'Etat  c'est  moi"  was  a  true  summary 
of  the  condition  of  the  period.  In  New  France,  this  con- 
dition prevailed  in  a  modified  form,  and  Seigniorialism 
was  the  result.  It  had  also  its  sentimental  side.  It  was 
the  continuation  of  French  history  on  foreign  shores. 
The  countships  and  baronies  of  France  were  reincarnated 
in  the  forests  of  a  northern  land,  and  the  new  country 
became  a  France  indeed,  in  form  as  well  as  in  sentiment. 


THE  FIRST  FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS  AND 
FEUDAL  GRANTS  IN  CANADA. 


CHAPTER  II. 


France  first  interested  herself  in  the  new  world  on 
the  return  of  Jacques  Cartier  in  1535.  In  that  year 
Francois  I  granted  him  a  commission  to  establish  a 
colony  of  Frenchmen  in  the  wilds  of  North  America. l 

Cartier's  voyages  completed,  France  did  nothing  for 
her  colonies  in  the  new  territory  until  the  end  of  the  XVI 
Century,  although  throughout  this  period  Norman  and 
Breton  fishermen  visited  the  fishing  banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  probably  landed  upon  the  shores  of 
America,  yet,  no  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  colony. 

On  Cartier's  return  from  his  second  voyage  spent 
amongst  the  snows  and  ice  of  Canada,  much  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  colonizing  this  desolate  country  was  lost. 


1. — En  1535,  Cartier  obtint  une  nouvelie  commission.  II  fut 
nomme  capitaine  general  et  pilote  en  chef  de  l'expedition.  "A  plein 
confiant,"  dit  Francois  I,  de  la  personne  de  Jacques  Cartier,  "de  ses 
sens,  suffisance,  loyaute,  prud'hommie,  hardiesse,  grande  diligence 
et  bonne  experience,  icelui,  avons  fait,  constitue  et  ordonne,  etc., 
etc."    Lemieux,  Histoire  du  Droit  Canadien. 
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Frangois  I  had  been  taken  up  with  wars,  and  interest  in 
Canada  lagged,  but  there  soon  arose  a  new  champion, 
Jean  Francois  de  la  Roque,  Sieur  de  Roberval  l  a  noble- 
man of  Picardy,  who  in  1540,  headed  the  next  and  equally 
disastrous  attempt.  King  Henri  III  conferred  upon  him 
a  commission,  and  created  him  Lord  of  Norambega, 
Viceroy  and  Lieutenant-General  in  Canada,  Hochelaga, 
Saguenay,  Newfoundland,  Belle  Isles,  Charpunt,  Labra- 
dor, the  Great  Bay  and  the  Baccalaos.2 

Roberval  was  to  have  under  him  Cartier  who  was 
to  hold  the  rank  of  Captain-General,  and  together  they 
were  to  undertake  the  colonization  of  New  France.  The 
King  appears  to  have  made  them  a  substantial  grant 
from  the  Royal  Treasury,  and  with  this  they  equipped 
five  vessels.  There  was  much  delay,  but  on  the  23rd 
day  of  May,  1541,  Cartier  sailed  alone,  while  Roberval 
did  not  leave  France  till  the  following  April. 

While  sailing  up  the  Saint  Lawrence,  Roberval  met 
Cartier  abandoning  the  country  and  returning  to  France. 
As  Commander  he  ordered  him  back,  but  under  cover  of 
darkness  Cartier  left  him  and  continued  his  voyage. 

Roberval  spent  the  following  year  at  Cap  Rouge 
where  he  built  a  rude  structure  to  house  his  party.  He 
was  soon  face  to  face  with  serious  trouble.  The  Indians 
mistrusted  him,  and  in  a  short  time  he  lacked  food. 

Disagreement  and  sickness  broke  out  amongst  his 
followers.  Roberval  proved  to  be  a  tyrant,  and  for 
offences  which  appear  petty  he  hanged  many  of  his  com- 
panions.   Disaster  overtook  them,  and  in  the  following 


1.  — Le  15  janvier  (1540),  le  roi  accorda  des  lettres  patentes  a 
Francois  de  la  Roque,  seigneur  de  Roberval,  gentilhomme  de 
Picardie,  par  lesquelles  il  etait  declare  vice-roi  et  lieutenant-general 
du  Canada,  etc.  Muni  de  pleins  pouvoirs,  le  roi  lui  permettait  en 
plus  de  choisir  des  criminels  dans  les  prisons  du  royaurne,  afin  de 
les  etablir  dans  les  pays  dont  on  allait  prendre  possession. 

2.  — Baccalaos.    A  word  which  signified  Codfish. 
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year  Jacques  Cartier  returned  and  brought  Roberval  and 
his  companions  back  to  France. 

Nothing  further  was  attempted  towards  the  colon- 
ization of  the  country  till  1578,  when  a  Catholic  nobleman 
of  Brittany,  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  petitioned  the  King 
to  permit  him  to  colonize  New  France.  In  return  he  was 
to  receive  a  monopoly  of  trade.  The  King  bestowed  upon 
him  many  titles  as  bombastic  and  high-sounding  -as  those 
which  had  been  given  to  Roberval. 

He  appears  to  have  accomplished  nothing  with  this 
commission,  and  seems  to  have  dropped  the  idea  until 
1598  when  he  was  again  the  object  of  Royal  favour,  and 
a  second  commission  similar  to  the  one  granted  twenty 
years  before  was  accorded  to  him. 

Laroche  was  invested  with  quasi-sovereign  powers. 
On  the  3rd  of  January  1598,  King  Henry  IV  empowered 
him  by  a  commission  "To  give  and  to  grant  lands...  to 
gentlemen,  and  to  those  whom  he  shall  consider  persons 
of  merit,  in  the  form  of  fiefs,  seigniories,  chatellenies, 
countships,  viscountships,  baronies  and  other  dignities, 
to  be  held  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  deem  in  keeping 
with  their  services,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  shall  conduce  to  the  defence  of  the  said  countries ;  and 
to  other  persons  of  inferior  rank,  at  such  charges  and 
annual  rentals  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  and  we  agree 
that  they  shall  be  exempt  from  such  charges  and  rentals 
during  the  first  six  years,  or  during  such  further  period, 
as  our  said  Lieutenant-General  shall  believe  to  be  right 
and  necessary,  excepting  always  the  duty  of  service  in 
time  of  war.i 


1. — En  157S,  Henri  III  accorda  une  commission  au  Marquis  de 
la  Roche,  gentilhomme  de  Bretagne,  avec  pouvoirs  de  "lever,  freter 
et  equiper  tel  nombre  de  gens,  navires  et  vaisseaux  qu'il  avisera  et 
verra  bons  etre,  pour  aller  aux  terres  neuves  et  autres  adjacentes 
et  faire  descente,  s'appatrier,  etc."  Le  3  janvier  1578,  des  lettres 
patentes  dn  raeme  roi,  constituaient  le  Seigneur  de  la  Roche. 
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From  the  first,  France  based  the  whole  scheme  of 
her  colonization  upon  the  idea  of  benevolent  overlords, 
and  with  this  in  view,  from  the  beginning  she  moulded 
her  possessions  into  feudal  form. 

Few  Frenchman  would  follow  Laroche,  so  he  had 
recourse  to  the  prisons.  The  disastrous  and  tragic  story 
of  his  voyage  to  the  New  Land  with  a  brutal  and  criminal 
cargo  of  forty  convicts,  and  their  subsequent  maroon- 
ing on  Sable  Island,  was  but  the  first  chapter  of  the 
tragedies  which  sprinkle  the  history  of  New  France. 
Laroche's  dream  of  feudal  power  was  blown  before  the 
gale,  and  he  and  his  enterprise  died  in  misery  and 
destitution. 

In  1567,  there  was  born  in  France  the  man  who  had 
most  to  do  with  the  first  foundation  of  Canada.  In  that 
year,  Samuel  de  Champlain  was  born  at  the  sea-port  of 
Bromage,  and  he  was  to  be  the  first  to  plant  the  feudal 
system  in  Canada.  His  father  was  a  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  he  followed  the  inherited  lure  of  the  seas. 


gouverneur-general,  lieutenant-general  et  vice-roi  "es-dites  terres 
neuves  et  pays  occupes  par  gens  barbares  quil  prendra  et  con- 
questera.  Ceux  qui  demeureront  es-dites  terres,  dit  le  roi,  pourront 
les  affecter  en  fiefs,  seigneuries,  chatellenies,  comptes,  viscomptes, 
baronnies,  etc."  Le  Marquis  de  la  Roche  pouvait  en  outre  "batir 
des  villes,  faire  la  guerre,  promulguer  des  lois  et  les  faire  executer." 
Laroche's  commission  of  1578. 

"Et  afin  d'augmenter  et  accroitre  le  bon  vouloir,  courage  et 
affection  de  ceux  qui  serviront  a  1'execution  et  expedition  de  la 
dite  entreprise  nous  lui  avons  donne  pouvoir,  d'icelles  terres  qu'il 
nous  avoir  acquises  au  dit  voj^age,  faire  bail,  pour  en  jouir  par 
ceux  a  qui  elles  seront  affectees  et  leurs  successeurs  en  tout  droit 
de  propriete,  a  savoir:  aux  gentilshommes  et  ceux  qu'il  jugera  gens 
de  merite,  en  fiefs,  seigneuries,  chatellenies,  comptes,  viscomptes, 
baronnies  et  autres  dignites  releveant  de  nous,  telles  qu'il  jugera 
convenir  a  leurs  services,  a  la  charge  qu'ils  serviront  a  la  tuition 
et  defense  des  dits  pays,  et  aux  autres  de  moindre  condition,  a 
telles  charges  de  redevances  annuelles  qu'il  avisera,  dont  nous 
consentons  qu'ils  en  demeurent  quittes  pour  les  six  premieres 
annees,  ou  tel  autre  temps  que  nofre  dit  Lieutenant  avisera  bon 
etre,  et  connaitra  leur  etre  necessaire,  excepte  toutefois  du  devoir 
et  service  pour  la  guerre."  —  Laroche's  new  commission  of  1598. 
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He  was  a  favourite  of  that  chivalrous  and  romantic  King, 
Henry  IV  of  France,  and  had  fought  for  him  in  Brittany 
under  d'Aumont  and  St.-Luc.  But  when  the  war  in 
Brittany  was  over,  Champlain  found  himself  without 
occupation,  and  obeying  the  dictates  of  an  adventurous 
nature,  he  resolved  to  see  the  new  world,  and  to  sail  for 
the  Spanish  West  Indies. 

The  Spaniards  at  this  time  were  about  to  evacuate 
Blanet,  their  last  foothold  in  Brittany.  Champlain  was 
bent  on  accompanying  them,  and  repairing  to  Blanet  he 
joined  them.  On  reaching  Cadiz,  he  obtained  command 
of  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  about  to  sail  for  the  West 
Indies  under  Don  Francesco  Colombo. 

This  trip  to  the  Indies  had  much  influence  on  his 
romantic  and  adventurous  character.  It  occupied  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  visited  many  of  the  principal 
Islands,  and  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  he  penetrated  inland 
as  far  as  the  City  of  Mexico.  An  extraordinary  incident 
of  this  voyage  was  a  visit  to  Panama.  His  keen  and 
penetrating  insight  realized  at  once  the  importance  of 
this  Isthmus,  and  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  possibility  of 
cutting  it  by  a  canal,  and  in  his  own  memoirs  he  points 
out  the  advantage  of  this,  when  he  says:  "We  would 
thereby  shorten  the  voyage  (around  the  Horn)  by  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  leagues,  and  from  Panama  as  far 
as  the  Strait  of  Magellan  would  form  an  island,  and  from 
Panama  as  far  as  Newfoundland  would  form  another 
island." 

On  his  return  to  France,  the  King  placed  him  among 
the  untitled  nobility.  At  Court  he  again  met  his  old 
Commander  under  whom  he  had  fought  off  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  Aymar  de  Chastes,  who  had  received  from 
the  King  a  patent  to  found  a  colony  in  New  France  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  de  Chastes  was  the 
head  of  the  new  Company,  and  asked  Champlain  to  join 
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him.  In  1604,  Champlain  set  out  on  the  voyage.  With 
two  tiny  ships  he  crossed  the  North  Atlantic,  and  made 
his  way  up  the  Saint  Lawrence;  he  passed  the  abandoned 
fur  post  of  Tadousac,  the  Island  of  Orleans,  the  giant, 
forbidding  Rock  of  Quebec  which  was  later  to  be  the 
cradle  of  his  enterprise,  until  he  reached  the  mount- 
crowned  Island  of  Montreal.  He  then  essayed  to  go 
farther  West,  but  the  forbidding  sig^ht  of  the  Rapids  of 
Lachine  was  too  much  for  him.  The  Indians  had  in- 
dicated to  him  the  great  chain  of  waters  that  lay  to  the 
West,  with  its  rivers,  its  rapids  and  its  lakes.  Champlain 
unable  to  pass  the  surging  rapids,  turned  again  towards 
France;  but,  undaunted,  he  resolved  to  return.  On  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  sad  news  awaited;  him,  for  he  found  that 
his  friend  and  patron  de  Chastes  had  died. 

Sieur  de  Mont  had  petitioned  his  Sovereign  to 
succeed  de  Chastes,  and  to  set  out  to  engage  in  the  fur 
trade  and  to  colonize  Acadia.  The  patent  which  had  been 
accorded  to  de  Chastes  was  enlarged  and  conferred  on  de 
Mont,  who  set  sail  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Acadia, 
bearing  with  him  the  privileges  of  Vice-Regal  power  over 
those  miles  of  wilderness.  With  him,  again  sailed  Cham- 
plain, but  this  time  to  settle  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia. 

This  company  was  of  the  strangest,  as  he  had  been 
empowered  to  impress  into  his  service  vagabonds  and 
criminals.  With  him  also  was  the  Baron  de  Pontrincourt. 
They  sailed  in  1604  for  what  is  now  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  after  skirting  the  coast,  they  entered 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Their  first  discovery  of  importance 
was  a  harbour.  A  small  inlet  interested  them,  and  on 
entering  it  they  found  a  broad  and  tranquil  bay.  Pon- 
trincourt was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and 
desired  to  settle  there.  De  Mont,  who  by  his  patent  from 
the  King  was  the  feudal  overlord  of  half  a  continent, 
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granted  to  Pontrincourt  a  feudal  domain,  which  he  called 
Port  Royal. 

Champlain  on  this  voyage  charted  the  principal 
rivers  and  harbours.  On  entering  a  river  which  he  called 
Riviere  des  Etchemins,  he  found  near  its  mouth  an  island 
of  forbidding  appearance,  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
shoals.  This  island  he  called  He  Sainte-Croix,  and  chose 
it  as  the  site  of  the  colony.  Here  a  habitation  was  built. 
When  this  labour  was  over,  Pontrincourt  set  sail  for 
France,  leaving  de  Mont  and  Champlain  with  a  motley 
crew  of  gentlemen  and  ruffians  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
nine,  to  spend  the  winter  in  Acadia.  This  proved  parti- 
cularly severe,  and  scurvy  breaking  out,  thirty-five  of 
them  died.  De  Mont  soon  tired  of  Sainte-Croix.  He 
undertook  with  Champlain  many  voyages  of  discovery, 
covering  most  of  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Massachusetts. 
Champlain  remained  there  until  1607,  when  the  de  Mont 
charter  was  rescinded.  Although  history  may  declare 
that  de  Chastes  was  the  originator  of  the  venture,  and 
that  de  Mont  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  expedition, 
Champlain  was  alike  the  real  founder  of  Acadia  and  of 
New  France. 

The  disastrous  attempt  to  settle  Acadia  did  not 
daunt  him.  Although  he  had  lost  enormously  in  the 
enterprise,  his  thoughts  still  turned  towards  the  New 
World.  He  was  again  filled  with  the  desire  of  found- 
ing colonies,  and  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the 
fur  trade  encouraged  anew  his  ambitions.  He  solicited 
and  obtained  a  new  monopoly  for  one  year. 

He  again  organized  an  expedition  of  two  ships,  one 
under  the  command  of  Pontgrave  which  was  laden  with 
goods  to  use  for  barter  with  the  Indians  for  furs,  and 
the  other  under  the  command  of  Champlain  with  men, 
arms  and  stores  to  found  the  colony.  The  first  ship  set 
sail  on  April  5th  1608,  and  Champlain  followed  eight 
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days  later.  The  trip  was  an  eventful  one,  for  while 
sailing  up  the  Saint  Lawrence,  at  a  point  which  is  now 
Tadousac,  Pontgrave  found  that  Basque  traders  had  anti- 
cipated his  arrival,  and  in  contravention  of  his  monopoly 
were  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  district.  He  displayed  his  Royal  creden- 
tials and  ordered  them  off.  They  answered  that  they 
would  keep  on  trading,  even  in  spite  of  the  King,  and 
opening  fire  on  Pontgrave  with  cannon  and  musketry, 
they  wounded  him  and  two  of  his  men,  while  they  killed 
a  third.  They  then  boarded  his  vessel,  seized  his  cannon, 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  threatened  to  destroy  them 
if  he  did  not  depart.  Champlain  came  to  the  rescue  of 
his  associates  whom  he  found  disabled  on  the  shore.  The 
Basques  fearing  the  consequences  of  their  acts,  desired 
to  compromise,  and  a  peace  was  agreed  upon  by  which 
all  differences  would  be  laid  before  the  French  Court. 
Quiet  being  thus  restored,  the  Basques  ceased  their  illicit 
fur  trade.  The  wounded  Pontgrave*  immediately  took 
over  their  dealings,  and  while  he  busied  himself  in  the 
fur  trade  with  the  Indians,  Champlain  plied  his  course  up 
the  Saint  Lawrence  to  found  the  settlement  of  Quebec. 

Champlain  held  many  privileges  by  the  terms  of  his 
various  commissions.  He  possessed  vice-regal  powers  in 
addition  to  his  appointment  as  Military  Head  of  the 
Colony.  He  was  administrator,  legislator  and  chief 
judge,  with  full  authority  to  grant  lands  to  settlers  on 
such  terms  as  he  might  see  fit.  His  commission  em- 
powered him  to  do  anything  which  he  might  judge  best 
to  maintain,  guard  and  conserve  all  the  places  under  the 
royal  power  and  authority,  and  in  fact,  to  administer  the 
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colony  in  peace  or  in  war,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  opinions.1 

From  this  time  dates  the  real  foundation  of  Canada 
and  the  beginning  of  the  feudal  system  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  Champlain  repaired  to 
France  where  the  terms  of  his  commission  which  granted 
him  the  sole  right  to  trade  had  caused  a  tirade  of  opposi- 
tion. To  counteract  this,  Champlain  organized  in  the 
Motherland  a  company  of  merchants  living  in  the  main 
trading  ports  of  France.  After  much  difficulty  the  com- 
pany was  formed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen  and 
Saint-Malo;  Rochelle  had  been  asked  to  join,  but  had 
refused.  In  1614  the  company  was  completed,  and  work- 
ing with  it  Champlain  was  confirmed  in  his  monopolies. 

Throughout  the  first  years  of  Champlain's  adminis- 
tration he  busied  himself  in  the  work  of  the  foundation 
of  the  new  community.   He  was  much  too  busy  and  his 


1. — Et  pour  y  avoir  egard  et  vaquer  avec  plus  d'assurance,  nous 
avons,  en  vertu  de  notre  dit  pouvoir,  permis  au  dit  Sieur  de 
Champlain  commettre,  elablir  et  constituer  tels  capitaines  et  lieu- 
tenants que  besoin  sera;  et  pareillement  commettre  des  officiers 
pour  la  distribution  de  la  justice  et  entretien  de  la  police,  regle- 
ments  et  ordonnances ;  traiter,  contracter  a  meme  effet  paix,  alliance 
et  confederation,  bonne  amitie\  etc.,  etc. 

Champlain  etait  investi  des  pouvoirs  executif,  legislatif  et 
judiciaire  —  voici  un  extrait  de  sa  commission:  "En  paix,  repos, 
tranquillite,  gouverner  et  commander  tant  par  mer  que  par  terre, 
ordonner,  decider  et  faire  executer  tout  ce  que  vous  jugerez  se 
devoir  et  pouvoir  faire  pour  maintenir,  garder  et  conserver  les  dits 
lieux  sous  notre  puissance  et  autorite,  par  les  formes,  voies  et 
moyens  presents  par  nos  ordonnances.  Et  pour  y  avoir  egard 
avec  nous,  etablir  et  constituer  tous  officiers  es-affaires  de  la 
guerre,  que  de  justice  et  police,  pour  la  premiere  fois  et  de  la 
avant  nous  les  nommer  et  presenter  pour  en  gtre  par  nous  dispose 
et  donner  les  lettres,  titres  et  provisions  tels  qu'ils  seront  neces- 
saires.  Et  selons  les  occurences  des  affaires,  vous-meme,  avec 
1'avis  de  gens  prudents  et  capables,  prescrire  sous  notre  bon  plaisir 
des  lois,  statuts  et  ordonnances  autant  qu'il  se  pourra  conformer 
aux  n6tres,  notamment  es-choses  et  matieres  auxquelles  il  n'est 
pas  pourvu  par  icelles."  —  Extracts  from  Champlain 's  Commission. 
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settlers  were  much  too  few  even  to  think  of  using  his 
power  of  creating  feudal  holdings,  but  in  1623  he  granted 
the  first  seigniory  in  New  France  to  Louis  Hebert,  whom 
he  described  as  "the  head  of  the  first  family  settled  in 
the  country."  Hebert  had  come  to  Canada  in  1617,  with 
a  wife  and  three  children,  and  he  had  built  himself  a 
house  not  far  from  Champlain's  fort. 

The  first  seignior  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  was 
born  about  1575.  He  had  been  an  apothecary,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  a  success  of  his  business,  so  falling 
in  with  de  Pontrincourt,  he  enlisted  as  a  member  of  the 
latter's  first  expedition  to  the  New  World.  Throughout 
the  crossing,  Hebert  seems  to  have  acted  as  Ship's  Sur- 
geon and  to  have  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  sailors. 
On  arrival  at  Port  Royal  he  found  the  place  to  his  liking, 
and  took  to  cultivating  the  land.  Seeing  that  Port  Royal 
could  make  no  headway,  he  returned  in  1613.  His  apo- 
thecary shop  was  reopened,  but  not  for  long.  He  had 
tasted  the  tang  of  the  fir  and  the  woods,  and  his  restless 
spirit  heard  the  call  of  the  wild.  In  1616  the  apothecary's 
shop  was  closed  forever.  As  he  had  already  served  in 
Champlain's  first  expedition,  he  soon  sought  and  found 
his  former  commander,  and  with  his  family  and  all  his 
worldly  goods  he  sailed  for  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

He  made  an  agreement  with  the  company  that  was 
backing  Champiain  that  he  would  receive  a  tract  of  land, 
provisions  and  stores  for  the  first  two  years  and  a  cash 
bonus,  on  condition  that  he  would  serve  as  Medical 
Officer  of  the  colony  without  further  pay  and  bind  him- 
self not  to  engage  in  the  fur  trade.  His  duties  increased, 
for  not  long  after  his  arrival  we  find  that  Champiain 
had  appointed  him  "Procureur  du  Roi".  He  had  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Hebert  the  double  duty  of  Legal 
and  Medical  Director.  His  lot  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
one,  and  it  was  several  years  before  he  was  granted  a 
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title  to  his  land.  By  untiring  energy  he  had  succeeded 
within  four  or  five  years  in  clearing  and  cultivating 
twelve  arpents.  He  had  built  himself  a  stone  house  one 
story  high  of  about  twenty  by  forty  feet  in  size,  while 
around  it  he  had  grouped  his  little  model  farm.  Cham- 
plain  was  much  impressed  by  Hebert's  energy  and  devo- 
tion, and  as  a  tribute  to  his  industry  and  the  courage  he 
had  displayed,  he  accorded  him  in  1623  the  first  Seign- 
iory. The  actual  record  of  this  concession  is  dated  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1626,  and  was  given  in  the  name  of 
the  Due  de  Vantadour.  His  domain  measured  one  "lieue" 
frontage  on  the  Saint  Charles  River  near  Quebec,  by  four 
"lieues"  in  depth.  The  actual  grant  was  made  to  him 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1623,  and  was  signed  by  the 
Due  de  Montmorenci,  the  Viceroy  of  New  France,  and 
three  years  later  he  received  its  confirmation  and  an 
additional  square  league  on  the  Saint  Charles  River. 
The  preamble  of  this  patent  reads:  "Having  left  his 
relatives  and  friends  to  help  to  establish  a  colony  of 
Christian  people  in  lands  which  are  deprived  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  not  being  enlightened  by  His  holy 
light...  he  has  by  his  painful  labours  and  industry  cleared 
lands,  fenced  them,  and  erected  buildings  for  himself, 
his  family  and  his  cattle...  to  encourage  those  who  may 
hereafter  desire  to  inhabit  and  develop  the  country  of 
Canada";  this  land  was  given  to  him  "to  have  and  to 
hold  in  'fief  noble'  forever." 

This  was  the  birth  of  feudalism  on  the  Saint 
Lawrence.  When  Hebert  died  in  1627  he  was  a  noble 
seignior  in  the  settlement  of  Quebec,  whose  total  popula- 
tion at  the  time  numbered  but  sixty-five  souls. 

The  second  grant  which  Champlain  made  was  that 
of  Cap  Tourmente,  which  he  gave  in  1624  to  Guillaume 
de  Caen.  This  grant  does  not  seem  to  have  been  appre- 
ciated, for  de  Caen  appears  to  have  done  little  towards 
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clearing  or  developing  his  new  concession.  This  grant 
was  an  extraordinary  one,  for  it  was  a  seigniory  and  a 
barony,  and  given  "pour  en  jouir  en  fief  noble  aux 
charges  et  conditions  que  lui  seront  ci-apres  imposees". 
The  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  later  on 
revoked  this  grant,  and  de  Caen  left  the  colony. 

The  third  grant  was  made  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1625,  to  the  Reverend  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
It  consisted  of  a  tract  of  land  along  the  Saint  Charles 
River,  and  no  charges  or  conditions  were  specified  in 
the  patent.  This  seigniory  was  later  known  as  that  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Anges,  and  contained  one  "lieue"  of 
frontage  by  four  "lieues"  of  depth,  and  faced  on  the 
Little  River  of  Saint  Charles. 

In  the  first  eighteen  years  of  Canada's  existence, 
the  feudal  idea  had  firmly  taken  root,  and  three  feudal 
holdings  were  extant  in  the  country.  The  seed  was  sown, 
and  from  this  seed  the  ancient  and  effete  condition  of 
Europe  were  grown  anew  in  the  New  World. 


THE  FEUDAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW  FRANCE. 


CHAPTER  III. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  XVII  Century  Louis  XIII 
reigned  at  Paris,  but  beside  him  as  Chief  Minister  of 
State  stood  the  immortal  Richelieu.  The  Crimson  Car- 
dinal held  the  helm  of  France,  and  steered  the  course  of 
her  policies.  Louis  had  created  him  Grand  Master,  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  of  France. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  assumed  control  of  the 
affairs  of  New  France,  and  soon  his  clear,  cold  eye 
saw  the  troubled  conditions  in  the  new  colony. 

To  develop  New  France,  Richelieu  created  the  Com- 
pany of  One  Hundred  Associates.  1    To  carry  out  his 


L — "C'est  pourquoi,  apres  avoir  examine  diverses  propositions 
sur  le  sujet,  et  ayant  reconnu  n'y  avoir  moyen  de  peupler  le  dit 
pays  qu'en  revoquant  les  articles  ci-devant  accordes  a  Guillaume 
de  Caen,  etc.,  etc.,  et  ses  associes  comme  contraires  a  l'intention 
du  Roi,  mon  dit  seigneur  le  Cardinal  a  convie  les  sieurs  de  Roque- 
inont,  Hovel,  Lataignant-Duchesne,  Dablon  et  Castillon,  de  Her  une 
forte  Compagnie  faisant  le  nombre  de  Cent  Leurs  Associes,  etc.,  etc." 
Act  to  establish  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates. 
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plan  of  colonizing  and  developing  the  New  World  on 
behalf  of  the  King,  Richelieu  handed  over  to  this  new 
organization  all  the  territories  and  lands  claimed  by 
France  in  North  America,  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
Great  Fresh  Seas  and  from  Florida  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Richelieu  desired  to  create  a  formidable  organization 
which  could  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  this  new 
development.  This  was  a  gigantic  undertaking  for  that 
time,  and  was  capitalized  at  three  hundred  thousand 
livres.  According  to  the  terms  of  its  charter  this  Com- 
pany was  granted  the  lands  "in  full  property,  jurisdiction 
and  seigneurie",  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  fealty 
and  the  payment  to  each  successive  King  of  France  of 
a  gold  crown  weighing  eighty  marks. 

The  charter  continues:  "It  will  be  lawful  for  the 
said  Associates  to  improve  and  settle  the  said  land  as 
they  may  deem  necessary,  and  to  distribute  the  same  to 
those  who  will  inhabit  the  said  country  and  to  others  in 
such  quantities  and  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem 
proper;  to  give  and  to  grant  to  these  such  titles  and 
honours,  rights  and  powers  as  they  may  deem  essential 
and  suitable  according  to  the  qualities,  rights,  merits 
and  conditions  of  the  original  grantees,  and  generally 
upon  such  charges,  reservations  and  conditions  as  they 
may  think  proper."  i 


1. — Et  pour  aucunement  recompenser  la  dite  compagnie  des 
grands  frais  et  avances  qu'il  lui  conviendra  faire  pour  parvenir  a 
la  dite  peuplade,  entretien  et  conservation  d'icelle,  Sa  Majeste  don- 
nera  a  perp6tuite  aux  dits  cent  associ£s,  leurs  hoirs  et  ayant  cause, 
en  toute  propriete,  justice  et  seigneurie,  le  fort  et  habitation  de 
Quebec,  avec  tout  le  dit  pays  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  dite  Canada, 
tant  le  long  des  cotes  depuis  la  Floride,  que  les  predecesseurs  rois 
de  Sa  Majesty  ont  fait  habiter,  en  rangeant  les  cdtes  de  la  mer 
jusqu'au  cercle  arctique  pour  latitude,  et  de  longitude  depuis  l'lsle 
de  Terre-Neuve,  tirant  k  l'ouest,  jusqu'au  grand  lac,  dite  la  mer 
douce,  et  au  dela  que  dedans  les  terres  et  le  long  des  rivieres  qui 
y  passent,  et  se  dechargent  dans  le  fleuve  appelS  Saint-Laurent, 
autrement  la  grande  riviere  de  Canada,  et  dans  tous  les  autres 
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The  Company  moreover  undertook  to  bring  to 
Quebec  during  the  first  year  of  its  operations  between 
two  hundred  and  three  hundred  men  of  different  trades, 
and  during  the  following  fifteen  years,  to  increase  this 
number  to  four  thousand  settlers  of  both  sexes;  and  be- 
sides, to  bring  to  New  France  a  sufficient  number  of 
priests  to  minister  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  colonists 
and  to  establish  missions  for  the  conversion  of  the 
savages,  l 

The  very  charter  of  the  Company  made  clear  its 
intentions,  for,  after  all,  it  was  the  instrument  which 
was  being  used  to  divide  up  the  forests  of  New  France, 
and  to  replace  them  with  farms  and  settlements.2 


fleuves  qui  les  portent  a  la  mer,  terres,  mines,  minieres,  pour  jouir 
tputefois  des  dites  mines  conformement  a  l'ordonnance,  ports  et 
havres,  fleuves,  rivieres,  etangs,  isles,  islots,  et  gSneralement  toute 
l'Stendue  du  dit  pays  au  long  et  au  large  et  par  de  la,  tant  et  si 
avant  qu'ils  pourront  etendre  et  faire  connoitre  le  nom  de  Sa 
Majeste,  ne  se  r£servant  Sa  dite  Majeste,  que  le  ressort  de  la  foi 
et  hommage  qui  lui  sera  portee,  et  a  ses  successeurs  rois,  par  les 
dits  associes  ou  Tun  deux,  avec  une  couronne  d'or  du  poids  de 
huit  marcs  a  chaque  mutation  de  rois,  et  la  provision  des  officiers 
de  la  justice  souveraine,  qui  lui  seront  nommes  et  presentes  par 
les  dits  associes  lorsqu'il  sera  juge  a  propos  d'y  en  etablir.  —  Edits 
et  Ordonnances,  Vol.  I. 

1.  — "On  avait  juge,  est-il  dit,  que  le  seul  moyen  de  disposer  ces 
peuples  a  la  connaissance  du  vrai  Dieu,  etait  de  peupler  le  dit 
pays  de  naturels  frangais  catholiques  pour,  par  leur  exemple, 
disposer  ces  nations  a  la  religion  chretienne,  a  la  vie  civilisee, 
et,  meme  y  etablissant  l'autorite  royale,  tirer  des  dites  terres, 
nouvellement  decouvertes,  quelque  avantageux  commerce  pour 
l'utilite  des  sujets  du  Roi."  —  Edits  et  Ordonnanves,  Vol.  I,  P.  6. 

2.  — "Pourront  les  dits  associes  ameliorer  et  amenager  les  dites 
terres,  ainsi  qu'ils  verront  etre  a  faire  et  icelles  distribuer  a  ceux 
qui  habiteront  le  dit  pays  et  autres  en  telle  quantite  et  ainsi  qu'ils 
jugeront  a  propos;  leur  donner  et  attribuer  tels  titres  et  honneurs, 
droits,  pouvoirs  et  facultes  qu'ils  jugeront  etre  bons,  besoin  ou 
n6cessaires,  selon  les  qualites,  conditions  et  meYite  des  personnes, 
et  g€neralement  a  telles  charges,  reserves  et  conditions  qu'ils 
verront  bon  £tre.  Et  n£anmoins  en  cas  direction  de  duches, 
marquisats,  compter  et  baronnies,  seront  prises  lettres  de  con- 
firmation de  Sa  Majeste  sur  la  presentation  de  mon  dit  seigneur 
grand-maitre,  chef  et  surintendant  g6n£ral  de  la  navigation  et 
commerce  de  France."  —  Edits  et  Ordonnances,  Vol.  I,  P.  8. 
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The  Company  lost  no  time  in  assuming  its  duties,i 
and  in  1628  it  confirmed  Champlain  as  Governor  of  New 
France,  and  sent  out  vessels  with  supplies  for  the 
colonists.  The  time  was  most  inopportune,  for  France 
was  at  war  with  England,  and  Kirk,  the  British  Com- 
mander, intercepted  and  captured  the  French  ships.  The 
following  year,  Kirk  appeared  before  Quebec.  Cham- 
plain  was  powerless  to  resist,  and  New  France  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  who  held  it  until  1633, 
when  it  was  returned  again  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
French  King. 

The  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  now  as- 
sumed real  control  of  the  colony,  and  were  not  long 
in  possession  when  they  granted  a  seigniory  at  Beauport, 
below  Quebec,  to  Robert  Giffard  "in  full  jurisdiction, 
property  and  seigneurie".  This  seigniory  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  was  one  league 
in  length  by  one  league  and  a  half  in  depth.   The  original 


1. — Les  principales  obligations  des  cents  associes  Staient  les 
suivantes  : 

1°  Faire  passer  au  Canada,  deux  a  trois  cents  homines  de  tous 
metiers  des  1'annee  1628,  et  en  augmenter  le  nombre  jusqu'a  quatre 
mille  dans  les  quinze  annees  a  venir; 

2°  Les  loger,  nourrir,  entretenir  pendant  trois  annees; 

3°  A  l'expiration  de  ce  temps  leur  assign er  des  terres  d6- 
frichees; 

4°  L'entretien  d'ecclesiastiques  pendant  15  annees. 

5°  En  retour,  les  Cent  Associes  ont  pour  toujours  le  trafic  des 
pelleteries  de  la  Nouvelle-France; 

6°  Sa  Majeste  anoblira  jusqu'a  douze  des  dits  Associes; 

7°  Ordonnera  Sa  Majeste,  que  les  descendants  des  Francais  qui 
s'liabitueront  au  dit  pays,  ensemble  les  sauvages  qui  seront  amends 
a  la  connaissance  de  la  foi  et  en  feront  profession,  seront  census 
reputes  naturels  francais,  etc. 

Deux  articles  portent  en  outre  que  le  Roi  donne  a  perpetuity 
aux  Associes  "en  toute  propriete,  justice  et  seigneurie,  le  fort  et 
babitation  de  Quebec  avec  tout  le  pays  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  etc." 
Neanmoins,  y  est-il  ajoute,  en  cas  direction  de  duches,  marquisats, 
comptes  et  baronnies,  seront  prises  lettres  de  confirmation  de  Sa 
Majeste."  —  Edits  et  Ordonnances,  Vol.  I,  P  8. 
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grant  was  made  on  the  31st  of  December  1635,  but  in 
1653  the  length  was  increased  to  four  leagues. 

A  month  later,  on  February  15th,  the  Company 
granted  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  "en 
franche  aumone"  or  "mortmain",  a  seigniory  of  six 
hundred  arpents  at  Three  Rivers.  From  this  time  on, 
seigniorial  grants  became  quite  frequent.  In  all,  the 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  made  about  sixty 
feudal  grants,  of  which  about  a  score  were  really 
developed  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  seigniors. 

The  Company  had  proved  itself  an  able  adminis- 
trator, and  under  its  guidance  the  colony  had  flourished. 
But  after  1847,  conditions  in  New  France  began  to 
deteriorate,  and  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
Iroquois  had  decimated  the  Hurons,  and  the  incursions 
into  the  colony  became  unbearable  to  the  settlers,  who 
in  1661,  petitioned  the  King  for  help.  Through  this  act 
the  attention  of  the  young  Sovereign,  Louis  XIV,  and  of 
his  Minister  Colbert  was  drawn  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Northern  Settlement,  with  the  result  that  the 
necessity  of  radical  change  was  clear,  but  before  the 
Crown  had  an  opportunity  of  revoking  its  charter,  the 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  had  dissolved,  and 
formally  gave  up  the  colony  to  be  disposed  of  by  His 
Majesty  according  to  his  pleasure.  The  Deed  of  Sur- 
render was  dated  on  the  24th  of  February  1663,  and 
was  duly  accepted  the  following  month.  The  King,  in 
an  edict,  stated  "Instead  of  finding  that  this  country  is 
settled  as  it  ought  to  be  after  so  long  an  occupation 
thereof  by  our  subjects,  we  have  learned  with  regret  not 
only  that  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  very  limited, 
but  even  these  are  every  day  in  danger  of  annihilation 
by  the  Iroquois.  It  being  necessary  to  provide  against 
this  contingency,  and  considering  that  the  Company  is 
nearly  extinct  by  the  voluntary  retirement  of  most  of  its 
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old  associates,  and  that  the  few  remaining  have  not  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  country  and  of  sending  thereto 
troops  and  settlers  both  to  defend  and  to  inhabit  the 
same,  we  have  resolved  to  withdraw  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  said  Company....  and  have  declared  and  ordered, 
that  all  rights  of  justice,  property  and  seigniorial  rights 
to  appoint  to  offices  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Gene  ral  in  the  said  sovereign  justice,  and  all  and  every 
other  rights  granted  by  our  most  honoured  predecessor 
and  father  by  the  Edict  of  April  29th,  1627,  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  reunited  to  our  crown,  to  be  hereafter 
exercised  in  our  name  by  officers  whom  we  shall  appoint 
in  this  behalf." 

The  King  realized  that  the  failure  of  the  Company 
to  develop  a  colony  was  due  to  the  fact  that  seigniories 
had  been  granted  to  absentees  and  favourites  who  had 
not  the  intention  of  developing  them.  To  overcome  this 
trouble,  he  ordained  that  all  lands  must  be  cleared  within 
a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  this  promulgation 
under  pain  of  forfeiture,  "One  of  the  principal  reasons", 
runs  this  decree,  "as  a  result  of  which  the  said  country 
is  not  peopled  as  it  should  be  and  that  so  many  dwel- 
lings have  been  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  is  that  large 
tracts  of  land  have  been  granted  to  all  the  private 
individuals  of  the  colony,  who  have  placed  their  homes 
in  the  middle  of  their  grants.  The  result  has  been  that 
they  are  scattered  about  at  considerable  distances  from 
one  another,  and  are  neither  able  to  render  assistance 
to  one  another  nor  to  be  conveniently  succored  by  the 
garrisons  at  Quebec  and  other  places  in  the  event  of  an 
attack.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  in  a  large  part  of 
the  country  only  small  patches  of  land  lying  near  the 
dwellings  of  the  grantees  have  been  cleared ;  and  the  rest 
is  far  beyond  their  power  to  handle."...  "All  the  in- 
dividual inhabitants  of  New  France  shall  cause  the  lands 
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contained  in  their  grants  to  be  cleared;  otherwise  and 
in  default  thereof  on  the  expiration  of  that  period,  all 
such  uncleared  lands  shall  be  distributed  anew  in  the 
name  of  His  Majesty  either  to  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
or  to  newcomers." 

The  colony  did  not  remain  long  under  the  Royal 
hand,  for,  the  year  following,  in  1664,  an  edict  placed  it 
under  the  direction  of  a  new  association,  the  Company 
of  the  West  Indies.  This  was  the  creation  of  Colbert 
who  fashioned  it  on  the  plan  of  the  successful  Dutch 
companies,  which  were  doing  so  much  in  trade  with  both 
the  East  and  the  West. 

It  was  given  possession  of  "Canada,  Acadia,  New- 
foundland and  the  other  islands  and  continents  from  the 
North  of  Canada  to  Virginia  and  Florida/'  To  this 
were  added  Louisiana,  the  French  West  Indies,  the 
French  territories  in  South  America  and  the  whole  of 
the  African  coast  from  Cape  Verde  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  was  invested  with  powers  similar  to  those  held 
by  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,  and  its 
privileges  were  vast,  covering  trade,  mines,  forests  and 
fisheries,  and  the  power  to  appoint  such  governors  a3  it 
saw  fit.i   Its  charter  contained  the  following  provisions : 


1. — XIX.  Appartiendront  a  la  dite  compagnie,  en  toute  sei- 
gneurie,  propriete  et  justice,  toutes  les  terres  qu'elle  pourra  con- 
querir  et  habiter  pendant  les  dites  quarante  annees  en  l'6tendue 
des  dits  pays  ci-devant  exprimes  et  concedes,  corame  aussi  les 
Isles  de  l'Amerique  appellees  Antilles,  habitees  par  les  Frangois, 
qui  ont  ete"  vendues  a  plusieurs  particuliers  par  la  compagnie  des 
dites  lies  formee  en  1642,  en  remboursant  les  seigneurs  proprie- 
taires  d'icelles  des  sommes  qu'ils  ont  payees  pour  l'achat,  confor- 
mement  a  leurs  contrats  d'acquisition,  et  des  ameliorations  et 
augmentations  qu'ils  y  ont  faites  suivant  la  liquidation  qu'en  feront 
les  commissaires  par  nous  a  ce  deputes,  et  les  laissant  jouir  des 
habitations  qu'ils  y  ont  etablies  depuis  l'acquisition  des  dites  Isles. 

XX.  Tous  les  quels  pays,  isles  et  terres,  places  et  forts,  qui 
pourront  y  avoir  ete  construits  et  etablis  par  nos  sujets,  Nous 
a\onn  do<nn£,  octroye  et  concede,  donnons,  octroyons  et  concedons 
a  la  dite  compagnie  pour  en  jouir  a  perp£tuite"  en  toute  propri&te\ 
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"to  appoint  judges  and  officers  of  justice  wherever  need 
be  and  to  displace  and  dismiss  them  whenever  found 
necessary, "  and  the  creation  of  seigniorial  justice.  The 
edict  also  provided:  "The  said  Company,  as  seigniors 
of  the  said  lands  and  islands,  shall  enjoy  the  seigniorial 
rights  which  are  at  present  established  therein  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same,  as  such  rights  are  now  levied 
by  the  seigniors  in  possession,  unless  the  said  Company 
shall  deem  it  proper  to  commute  such  rights  for  the 
relief  of  the  said  inhabitants;"  and  gave  the  power  "to 
sell  or  dispose  of  the  said  lands  by  way  of  enfeoffment... 
upon  payment  of  such  cens  et  rentes,  and  other  seigniorial 


seigneurie  et  justice;  ne  nous  reservant  autre  droit,  ni  devoir  que 
la  seule  foi  et  hommage-lige,  que  la  dite  compagnie  sera  tenue  de 
nous  rendre  et  a  nos  successeurs  rois  a  chaque  mutation  de  roi 
avec  une  couronne  d'or  du  poids  de  trente  marcs. 

XXI.  Ne  sera  tenue  la  dite  compagnie  d'aucim  remboursement 
ni  dedommagement  envers  les  compagnies  auxquelles  nous  ou  nos 
predecesseurs  rois  ont  concede  les  dites  terres  et  isles,  nous 
chargeant  d'y  satisfaire  si  aucun  ieur  est  du,  auquel  effet  nous 
avcns  revoque  et  revoquons  a  ieur  €gard  toutes  les  concessions  que 
nous  Ieur  en  avons  accordees,  auxquelles  en  terns  que  besoin,  nous 
avons  subroge  la  dite  compaguie  pour  jouir  de  tout  le  contenu  en 
icelle.  ainsi  et  comme  si  elles  etaient  particuli£rement  exprimees. 

XXII.  Jouira  la  dite  compagnie  en  quality  de  seigneur  des 
dites  terres  et  isles,  des  droits  seigneuriaux  qui  y  sont  presente- 
ment  etablis  sur  les  habitants  des  dites  terres  et  isles,  ainsi  qu'ils 
se  levent  a  present  par  les  seigneurs  proprietaires,  si  ce  n'est  que 
la  compagnie  trouve  a  propos  de  les  commuer  en  autres  droits 
pour  le  soulagement  des  dits  habitants. 

XXXI.  Pourra  la  dite  compagnie  comme  seigneurs  haut-justi- 
ciers  de  tous  les  dits  pays,  etablir  des  juges  et  officiers  partout  ou 
besoin  sera,  et  ou  eile  trouvera  a  propos  de  les  deposer  et  destituer, 
quand  bon  lui  semblera,  lesquels  connoitront  de  toutes  affaires  de 
justice,  police,  commerce,  navigation  tant  civiles  que  criminelles; 
et  ou  il  sera  besoin  d'etablir  des  conseils  souverains,  les  officiers 
dont  ils  seront  composes,  nous  seront  nommes  et  presentes  par  les 
directeurs  generaux  de  la  dite  cojpp-ignie ;  et  sur  les  dites  nomina- 
tions les  provisions  seront  expedites. 

XXIII.  La  dite  compagnie  pourra  vendre  ou  infeoder  les  terres, 
soit  dans  les  dites  isles  et  terres  fermes  de  l'Amerique  ou  ailleurs 
dans  les  dits  pays  concedes,  a  tels  cens,  rentes  et  droits  seigneuriaux 
qu'elle  jugera  bon  et  a  telles  personnes  qu'elle  trouvera  a  propos. 

Charter  of  Company  of  the  West  Indies. 
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rights  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  and  to  such  persons 
as  the  Company  may  see  fit."  It  provided  also  that  the 
law  of  the  colony  should  be  the  Coutume  de  Paris  "with- 
out its  being  lawful  to  introduce  any  other  coutume.'1 
The  King  renounced  all  rights  within  the  colony  in  an 
edict:  "neither  rights  nor  duties  except  those  of  fealty 
and  homage,  which  the  Company  shall  be  bound  to  render 
at  each  mutation  of  the  crown,"  together  with  the 
customary  nominal  tribute  of  thirty  marks. 

At  this  time  the  colony  was  driven  to  complete 
despair.  The  Iroquois  were  now  masters  of  the  other 
Indians.  Stealthy  and  cruel,  they  crept  through  the 
hamlets  and  farms,  leaving  terror  and  death  in  their 
wake,  until  the  end  of  New  France  seemed  at  hand. 
Louis  XIV  heard  the  entreaties  of  his  far-off  subjects, 
and  determined  to  end  forever  this  terrible  menace.  In 
1665  he  sent  to  Quebec  Prouville  de  Tracy  with  four 
companies  from  each  of  the  Regiments  of  Chambelle, 
Orleans,  Poitou  and  Allier,  together  with  one  thousand 
men  of  the  Regiment  of  Carignan-Salieres.  De  Tracy 
held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  and  had  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  four  companies 
had  served  under  him.  He  found  that  many  young  nobles 
and  adventurers  were  prepared  to  follow  him  to  New 
France,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  1665,  he  anchored  at 
Quebec. 

The  arrival  of  these  troops,  and  particularly  of  the 
Carignan  Regiment  around  which  there  was  to  be  woven 
later  so  much  story  and  romance,  was  the  signal  for 
great  rejoicing  in  the  little  colony,  cannon  boomed 
salutes,  and  the  whole  population  went  to  the  landing 
place.  Tracy  was  a  man  of  sixty-two,  of  gigantic  stature 
and  commanding  appearance.  He  was  surrounded  by 
a  glittering  staff  of  young  nobles,  bewigged  and  bedecked 
in  laces  and  ribbons.    Twenty-four  guards  in  the  King's 
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livery  preceded  him,  followed  by  four  pages  and  six 
valets.  In  all  its  splendour,  this  spectacular  procession 
passed  through  the  streets  of  the  Lower  Town,  and 
climbed  the  steep  incline  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  above. 
The  bells  of  the  Upper  Town  rang  a  wild  welcome,  and 
the  little  population  added  the  full  voice  of  their  throats 
in  noisy  demonstration. 

They  made  their  way  to  the  Cathedral,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  august  Laval,  Bishop  of  Petra  and 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  New  France.  Tracy  soon  took  pos- 
session of  his  post,  and  with  his  troops  he  inspired 
throughout  the  colony  a  sense  of  relief  and  security. 

But  a  few  months  later,  other  Companies  of  the 
Carignan  Regiment  arrived  to  reinforce  their  com- 
panions. The  Regiment  numbered  among  its  members 
many  sons  of  the  French  noblesse,  and  many  gentil- 
hommes.  It  was  well  fitted  for  the  task  which  lay  before 
it,  for  it  included  in  its  ranks  many  veterans  of  the  wars 
against  Turkey,  and  was  the  first  regiment  of  regular 
troops  which  the  French  King  had  sent  as  a  unit  to 
America. 

The  history  of  the  Carignan  Regiment  was  a  strange 
one.  Johann  Von  Balthazar,  a  German  Officer  serving  in 
the  Army  of  Sweden,  was  drawn  to  the  French  service  by 
his  friend  Henri  de  Chastelard,  Marquis  de  Salieres.  On 
entering  the  French  service,  Von  Balthazar  served  at 
first  as  a  captain  in  the  Gassion  Regiment.  In  1641  he 
became  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  commanded  six  com- 
panies of  this  Regiment  in  Spain.  These  companies 
were  destined  to  become  later  the  Regiment  de  Balthazar. 
At  this  time,  Prince  Thomas  Francois  de  Carignan,  who 
had  also  seen  service  in  Spain,  became  Lieutenant- 
General  of  France,  and  commanded  the  French  in  Italy. 
It  was  then  that  he  organized  the  Carignan  Regiment. 
When  peace  was  signed  in  1659,  many  troops  were 
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demobilized,  and  the  Regiments  of  Balthazar  and  Cari- 
gnan were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Carignan- 
Balthazar  Regiment.  A  short  time  after,  the  German 
Colonel  retired  and  the  Marquis  de  Salieres  replaced  him 
in  command,  and  the  Regiment  became  known  as  the 
Carignan-Salieres  Regiment,  and  it  was  under  this  name 
that  it  arrived  in  Quebec.  The  Regiment  was  composed 
of  one  thousand  men,  made  up  of  twenty  companies  of 
fifty  men  each,  while  each  company  was  officered  by  a 
Captain,  a  Lieutenant,  an  Ensign  and  two  Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers.  The  Officers  of  this  Regiment  were 
destined  to  form  the  backbone  of  the  Canadian  noblesse 
These  were  the  men  who  were  to  take  up  the  lands  as 
the  feudal  overlords  of  the  forest,  for  they,  in  time,  were 
to  be  the  seigniors  of  New  France.  The  Regiment  de 
Carignan  fought  valiantly  in  the  Canadian  forests  for 
about  six  years,  and  when  it  returned  to  France,  about 
four  companies  remained  to  settle  on  the  land,  and  from 
the  time  of  their  disbandment  at  Quebec  dates  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ideal  feudal  tenure  as  it  was  developed  in 
Canada.  Of  the  twenty-four  companies  which  arrived 
under  Tracy,  four  hundred  and  three  soldiers  remained 
as  colonists  in  the  New  World.  Some  of  the  companies 
remained  almost  intact,  notably,  those  of  La  Fouille, 
Saint-Ours  and  Sorel.  The  Regiment  de  Carignan  having 
soundly  beaten  the  Iroquois,  with  a  loss  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  who  were  killed  or  had  died,  a  more 
peaceful  aspect  spread  over  the  country.  The  need  of 
so  many  soldiers  had  disappeared,  and  Talon  proposed 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  Regiment  be  retained  in  the 
colony.  Having  in  mind  the  early  history  of  the  Roman 
Legions  in  the  forests  of  Gaul,  Talon  evolved  a  project 
which  had  similar  means  and  end.  He  despatched  to  the 
Minister  in  Paris  an   elaborate  scheme  of  military 
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colonization. i  He  brought  clearly  to  the  notice  of  the 
Home  Government  the  advantage  of  trained  soldiers  as 
colonists,  and  pointed  out  that  if  kept  within  touch  of 
their  own  officers,  they  would  be  of  as  much  advantage 
to  the  community  as  if  they  were  in  garrison,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  would  serve  to  till  the  land  and  people 
the  clearings.  The  feudal  idea  lent  itself  admirably  to 
this  project,  for,  based  as  it  was  on  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Northern  Europe  —  which  was  but  a  prototype  of 
the  Canadian  colonization  scheme  —  it  could  not  better 
serve  than  as  a  line  of  defence  against  the  stealthy 
enemies  who  stalked  through  the  woods. 

The  nobles  and  gentilhommes  who  officered  this 
force  made  ideal  timber  for  feudal  building.  Most  of 
them  having  been  brought  up  in  seigniories  in  France, 
were  eminently  qualified  to  settle  in  the  same  capacity 
along  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries. 

The  names  of  the  villages  along  these  rivers  now 
tell  the  tale:  Saint-Ours,  Sorel,  Soulanges,  Contrecosur, 
Dugue,  Varennes,  Vercheres,  la  Valtrie,  Perrot,  Roque, 
de  la  Durantaye,  Berthier,  Chambly,  de  la  Naudiere  de 
la  Perade,  Grandville,  and  many  others  were  officers  in 
this  Regiment,  or  in  the  companies  which  arrived  with 


1. — "Cette  maniere  de  donner  un  pays  de  nouvelle  conquSte 
a  son  exemple  dans  l'antiquite  romaine,  et  peut  repondre  a  celle 
en  laquelle  on  donnait  autrefois  chez  les  memes  romains  les  champs 
des  provinces  subjuguees  qu'on  appelait  'proedia  militaria';  la 
pratique  de  ces  peuples  politiques  et  guerriers  peut  a  mon  sentiment 
etre  judicieusement  introduite  dans  un  pays  eloigne  de  mille  lieues 
de  son  monarque  et  du  corps  de  l'etat  dont  il  n'est  qu'un  membre 
fort  detache,  qui  peut  se  voir  souvent  reduit  a  se  soutenir  par  ses 
propres  forces.  Elle  est  a  mon  sentiment  d'autant  plus  a  estimer 
qu'elle  fera  quelque  jour  au  roi,  un  corps  de  vieilles  troupes  qui 
ne  seront  plus  a  charge  a  Sa  Majesty  et  cependant  capables  a 
conserver  le  corps  de  cet  etat  naissant  de  Canada  avec  tous  les 
accroissements  qu'il  peut  recevoir  contre  les  incursions  des 
sauvages  ou  les  violentes  invasions  des  europeens,  meme  dans  les 
besoins  pressants  de  l'ancienne  France,  fournir  un  secours  consi- 
derable a  Sa  MajesteV'  —  Talon  to  the  Minister. 
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de  Tracy,  and  who  remained  as  seigniors  in  New  France. 
These  gave  their  names  to  the  hamlets  and  villages 
which  sprang  up  amongst  their  holdings.  In  the  title 
deeds  of  these  seigniories,  the  preamble  clearly  states 
the  desire  of  the  King  to  see  the  settlement  of  these 
officers  in  the  colony  as  a  bulwark  for  its  defence.  Ona 
title  reads  as  follows:  "His  Majesty...  having  judged  that 
there  were  no  surer  means  of  making  known  the  great- 
ness of  his  name  and  the  strength  of  his  arm  than  to 
compose  this  colony  of  people  properly  qualified  to  fill 
it  up  by  their  labour  and  application  to  agriculture  and 
to  maintain  it  by  a  vigorous  defence  against  the  insults 
and  attacks  to  which  it  might  hereafter  be  exposed,  has 
sent  to  this  country  a  number  of  his  faithful  subjects, 
officers  of  his  troops  in  the  Carignan  Regiment,  most 
of  them,  in  accordance  with  the  great  and  pious  designs 
of  His  Majesty,  being  willing  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  country  by  forming  therein  settlements  and  seig- 
niories... and  the  Sieur  de  la  Durantaye,  Captain  of  a 
company  of  infantry  in  the  said  Regiment,  having 
petitioned  us  to  make  him  a  grant  of  land  therein ; 

"We,  in  consideration  of  the  good,  useful  and  praise- 
worthy services  which  he  has  rendered  to  His  Majesty 
in  various  places,  both  in  Old  and  New  France  since  he 
came  thither  by  order  of  His  Majesty,  and  in  view  of 
those  which  he  declares  himself  willing  to  render  here- 
after... Have  given  and  granted,  etc." 

Besides  those  of  the  Carignan  Regiment,  there  were 
at  this  period  in  New  France  officers  who  belonged  to 
to  the  regiments  of  Auvergne,  Orleans,  l'Estrade,  Broglie, 
Chambelle,  Poitou,  Allier,  Linieres,  of  Navarre  and  of 
La  Reine.  These  officers  were  serving  at  the  same  time 
as  those  of  the  Carignan,  and  are  often  credited  with 
belonging  to  it.  Many  of  them  also  remained  in  Canada 
to  take  up  seigniorial  grants. 
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The  Intendant  did  not  neglect  the  seigniors,  real- 
izing that  to  keep  them  upon  the  land  they  must 
necessarily  marry,  Talon  petitioned  the  King  to  send 
to  Quebec  fifteen  girls  of  gentle  birth  for  the  unmarried 
officers,  and  a  consignment  of  women,  strong  and 
vigorous  peasant  girls,  for  the  soldiers.  The  men  of  the 
companies  followed  their  officers  to  the  soil  as  they  had 
to  adventure,  and  settled  with  them  on  the  land  as  their 
vassals.  The  seigniories  soon  multiplied,  until  long  lines 
of  feudal  holdings  ranged  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
establishing  the  settlers  firmly  on  the  soil  of  Canada,  and 
these  settlements  developed  into  the  rural  parishes  of 
the  present  day  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  majority  of  the  Military  Seigniors  were  not  as 
successful  as  had  been  anticipated,  as  a  good  soldier  was 
often  a  poor  farmer,  unaccustomed  to  manual  labour. 
Many  often  found  themselves  in  very  difficult  positions, 
nevertheless,  this  foundation  proved  its  worth,  for  the 
value  of  these  trained  disciplinarians  was  beyond  price  in 
the  fights  against  the  Indians  and  the  British.  The 
success  of  Frontenac's  expedition  in  1673  to  build  a  fort 
at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario  was  due  to  these  disbanded 
soldiers  still  under  the  command  of  their  erstwhile 
officers,  Dugue,  Saint-Ours  and  de  la  Durantaye. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


From  the  beginning,  the  essence  of  feudal  tenure 
has  been  payment  and  service  in  return  for  protection. 
Just  as  the  vassal  was  required  to  pay  his  overlord  for 
the  protection  he  received  from  him,  so  also  the  overlord 
in  turn  had  to  pay,  and  render  hommage  as  well,  to 
the  crown. 

These  conditions  were  the  development  of  European 
feudalism.  They  had  been  brought  about  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  centuries.  On  the  introduction  of  the  feudal 
system  into  Canada,  these  conditions  had  been  retained 
in  a  form  suitable  to  the  surroundings  of  a  new  country. 

The  feudal  grants  that  were  made  in  New  France 
were  of  many  forms,  though  they  varied  little.  There 
were  no  less  than  six  different  kinds  of  feudal  grants. 
The  first  was  "En  franc  aleu  noble".  A  grant  in  this 
form  was  not  really  feudal,  but  rather  it  allotted  land  to 
the  seignior  in  freehold.  Lands  so  given  were  held 
without  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  rendering 
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fealty  and  homage,  and  amounted  almost  to  the  British 
form  of  land  tenure  "In  free  and  common  soccage". 
There  was  this  difference,  should  those  to  whom  this 
grant  were  given  be  individuals,  the  grant  conferred  rank 
in  the  noblesse.  In  New  France,  care  seems  to  have  been 
taken  to  avoid  this  consequence,  for  no  individuals  ever 
received  such  seigniories.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
French  Regime  only  two  such  grants  were  made,  and 
both  were  to  the  Jesuit  Order.  One  was  of  a  small  piece 
of  land  at  Three  Rivers,  which  was  given  in  1634,  while 
the  other  was  that  of  Charlesbourg,  near  Quebec,  which 
was  granted  in  1631.1 

The  second  form  of  grant  was  "En  franc  aleu 
roturier".  This  form  did  not  carry  with  it  any  rank  in 
the  nobility,  but  in  all  else  it  resembled  a  grant  "En  franc 
aleu  noble".  It  was  in  reality  a  freehold,  exempt  from 
ail  burdens,  and  subject  to  neither  seigniorial  rights  nor 
dues,  either  pecuniary  or  honorary.  These  grants  were 
generally  made  of  lands  exposed  to  Indian  attacks,  and 
which  would  therefore  be  difficult  to  colonize.  It  might 
be  made  of  islands  or  points  upon  which  works  of  defence 
might  be  erected,  and  could  serve  therefore  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community.  The  authorities  felt  that  in 
fairness  to  the  recipients,  no  quint  should  be  levied  on 
them. 

The  third  form  of  land  grant  was  "En  franche 
aumdne".  Grants  of  this  nature  were  quite  numerous 
throughout  the  colony,  and  were  always  given  to  religious, 
educational  or  charitable  institutions.  The  only  obliga- 
tion that  such  grants  carried,  in  addition  to  that  of 
rendering  fealty  and  homage,  was  the  duty  of  performing 
some  specified  religious,  charitable  or  educational  service 


1. — A  grant  "En  franc  aleu  noble"  must  not  be  confounded  with 
a  ''fief  noble"  which  was  subject  to  the  usual  seigniorial  obligations. 
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in  return  for  the  grant.  In  one  such  grant  to  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  exacted 
that  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December,  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
would . . .  "say  and  celebrate  forever  a  mass  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  the  deceased  co-partners  of  the  Company, 
to  which  they  shall  be  obliged  to  invite  the  officer  com- 
manding for  the  said  Company  within  the  fort  of  Quebec, 
that  he  may  attend  thereat  if  he  think  fit." 

The  religious  element  from  the  very  beginning 
entered  closely  into  all  the  details  of  the  colony,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  the  King  made  clear  his  desire 
that  this  should  be  brought  home  to  the  people.  In  one 
deed,  it  was  stated  that  "His  Majesty  has  always  sought, 
with  that  zeal  which  is  suitable  to  his  title  as  eldest  son 
of  the  Church,  the  means  of  making  known  in  the  most 
unexplored  countries,  by  the  propagation  of  the  Faith 
and  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  Christian  name — the  first  and  principal  object  of 
his  establishment  of  the  French  colony  in  Canada." 

The  fourth  and  most  frequent  form  of  grant  that 
was  made  in  New  France,  was  that  "En  fief"  or  "En 
seigneurie".  This  was  the  general  rule  and  all  other 
grants  were  exceptions  to  it.  When  applications  were 
made  for  grants  to  individuals,  and  these  had  been 
favourably  considered,  the  grantees  always  received  their 
lands  "En  seigneurie"  unless  special  circumstances  de- 
manded otherwise.  The  seigniory  was  the  base  on  which 
the  whole  land  tenure  of  New  France  was  built. 

The  extent  or  area  of  the  seigniory  was  guided  by 
no  fixed  rule,  but  it  was  always  a  matter  of  circumstances. 
The  size  might  vary  from  a  few  arpents  to  huge  tracts 
of  many  leagues.  The  area  much  depended  upon  the  rank 
of  the  recipient,  his  services  of  merit,  his  worldly  means, 
and  the  location  of  the  grant.  In  most  cases  the  bound- 
aries were  fairly  exactly  given,  yet,  often  they  were  so 
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vague  that  disputes  and  misunderstandings  were  very 
common.  The  form  of  the  grant  was  almost  invariably 
that  of  a  parallelogram,  with  the  shorter  side  facing 
the  river.  This  was  done  because  the  river  was  the  main 
artery  by  which  all  travel  in  the  colony  was  carried 
on.  In  summer  it  served  for  the  canoes  and  boats, 
while  in  winter  it  formed  a  clear  roadway  over  its  frozen 
surface. 

On  taking  possession  of  his  grant,  whether  by 
inheritance,  purchase  or  patent,  the  seignior  was  required 
to  fulfill  many  conditions.  The  first  of  these,  and  by  far 
the  most  picturesque,  was  the  rendering  of  fealty  and 
homage  to  the  King,  through  his  representative.  To 
carry  out  this  duty,  the  seignior  had  to  repair  to  the 
Government  House,  and  there  to  knock  at  the  principal 
door.  When  admitted,  he  had  to  approach  the  Governor 
without  either  his  sword  or  his  spurs.  Then,  bare- 
headed and  on  bended  knee,  he  repeated  the  prescribed 
acknowledgement  of  fealty  and  homage. 

Fealty  and  homage  were  two  distinct  things.  The 
fealty  consisted  of  an  oath  of  fidelity,  while  the  act  of 
homage  was  an  act  of  submission  to  the  seignior  by  his 
vassal.  This  fact  is  made  clear  in  a  definition  given  by 
the  Grand  Coutumier  de  Normandie  in  his  description  of 
the  feudal  duties  due  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy.i 

Within  forty  days  of  his  entering  into  possession  of 
his  grant  the  seignior  was  required  to  deposit  what  was 
known  as  an  "Aveu  et  denombrement" .   This  was  a  deed 


1. — La  definition  donnee  par  le  grand  Coutumier  de  Normandie 
etablit  que  l'hommage  est  distinct  de  la  fidelite:  "hommage"  dit  le 
grand  Coutumier  "est  promesse  de  garder  foi  des  choses  droitu- 
rieres,  et  de  conseil  et  aide;  il  cil  qui  fait  hommage  doit  estendre 
les  mains  entres  a  celuy  qui  les  reQoit,  et  dire  ces  paroles:  je 
deviens  vostre  homme  a  vous  porter  foi  contre  tous,  saulve  la 
feaute  au  due  de  Normandie."  (Lemieux,  Histoire  du  Droit  Cana- 
dien,  Page  45.) 
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consisting  of  two  separate  documents,  one  of  which  was 
a  plan  of  the  seigniory  showing  on  a  map  its  location  in 
the  country,  its  boundaries  and  its  configuration.  The 
"denombrement"  was  on  the  other  hand  a  detailed  des- 
cription of  the  seigniory. i 

There  have  been  many  edicts  issued  by  the  author- 
ities at  Quebec  ordering  seigniors  to  fulfill  this  duty.  It 
was  very  important  that  this  should  be  done,  for  this 
document  described  the  contour,  the  possession,  from 
whom  and  how  it  had  been  acquired,  the  terms  of  the 
tenure,  the  "arpentage"  or  size  in  arpents,  and  the  degree 
of  judicial  power  possessed  by  the  seignior,  as  well  as 
the  inventory  of  the  seigniory.  In  a  case  when  a  seigniory 
changed  hands  through  sale,  inheritance  or  transfer,  forty 


1. — Sur  ce  qui  nous  a  ete  repr6sente  par  le  procureur  general 
du  roi,  que  plusieurs  proprietaires  de  fiefs  et  biens  en  roture  n'ont 
point  encore  satisfait  a  nos  ordonnances  des  vingt-quatre  decembre, 
mil  sept  cent  vingt-deux  et  vingt-quatre  mai  dernier,  pour  la 
confection  du  papier-terrier  du  domaine  de  Sa  Majesty  en  ce  pays, 
et  qu'il  est  necessaire  d'achever  incessamment  le  dit  papier-terrier, 
en  consequence  des  ordres  de  Sa  Majesty,  demandant  qu'il  nous 
laisse  permettre  de  faire  faire,  a  la  requete,  poursuite  et  diligence, 
du  sieur  Cugnet,  directeur  et  receveur  du  dit  domaine,  les  saisies 
et  autres  poursuites  prescrites  par  la  coutume  contre  ceux  qui 
n'ont  point  encore  rendu  de  foi  et  hommage,  fourni  leurs  aveux  et 
denombrements  pour  les  biens  qu'ils  tiennent  en  fiefs  et  contre 
ceux  qu  n'ont  pas  fourni  leurs  declarations  pour  les  biens  qu'ils 
tiennent  en  roture  du  domaine  de  Sa  Majeste; 
a  quoi  ayant  egard  : 

Nous  ordonnons  que  dans  tout  le  mois  de  f£vrier  prochain, 
pour  tout  delii,  les  proprietaires  des  fiefs  et  biens  en  roture 
relevant  du  domaine  de  Sa  Majeste,  soit  communautes  ou  autres 
seront  tenus,  a  regard  des  fiefs,  d'en  faire  les  foi  et  hommage  a 
Sa  Majeste  entre  nos  mains  s'ils  n'y  ont  point  satisfait  et  d'en 
fournir  leurs  aveux  et  denombrements,  et  a  l'egard  des  biens  en 
roture,  d'en  fournir  leurs  declarations,  et  faute  par  eux  d'y  avoir 
satisfait  dans  le  dit  dSlai  et  icelui  passe. 

Nous  permettons  au  dit  sieur  Cugnet  de  faire  faire,  a  la  requete 
du  dit  procureur-general,  contre  ceux  qui  sont  en  demeure;  les 
saisies  feodales,  et  autres  poursuites  prescrites  par  la  coutume. 

Et  sera  la  presente  ordonnance  lue,  publi£e  et  affichSe  partout 
ou  besoin  sera,  a  ce  que  personne  n'en  ignore.    Mandons,  etc. 

Fait  a  Quebec,  le  quatorze  janvier,  mil  sept  cent  vingt-cinq. 

Sign<§:  Begon. 
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days  after  the  mutation  in  ownership  another  "aveu  et 
denombrement"  was  required  to  be  deposited  at  Quebec, 
and  this,  in  addition  to  the  regular  data,  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  progress  and  development  of  the  fief. 
It  told  in  what  forms  the  land  had  been  let  to  the  holders, 
whether  "En  arriere  fief"  or  "En  censive".  It  gave  the 
number  of  settlers  with  details  of  their  crops  in  the 
preceding  year  and  an  inventory  of  the  cattle,  swine  and 
sheep,  the  location  and  construction  of  the  seigniorial 
manor,  of  the  banal  mill  and  of  the  church.  A  state- 
ment of  the  profit  annually  derived  from  the  grant  was 
included,  and  also  details  concerning  the  oak  and  pine 
which  grew  within  the  limits  of  the  seigniory  which 
might  be  suitable  for  use  in  the  French  navy. 

Such  reports  were  to  be  made  at  specified  periods. 
The  filing  of  all  these  statements  of  "aveu"  and  "denorn- 
brement"  at  Quebec  was  a  great  source  of  data  for  the 
reports  which  were  made  so  often  on  the  conditions  and 
progress  of  New  France,  and  also  greatly  facilitated  the 
study  of  the  agriculture,  progress  and  social  development 
of  early  Canada. 

The  third  obligation  of  the  seignior  was  distinctly 
Canadian,  and  existed  in  no  other  feudal  country.  It 
consisted  in  an  obligation  imposed  by  the  crown  upon  the 
holder  of  the  seigniory  of  subgranting  his  lands,  and 
thereby  forcing  him  to  bring  settlers  into  the  new  country. 
This  obligation  really  began  after  the  year  1711.  Before 
this  date  no  clause  had  appeared  imposing  this  duty, 
the  seignior  being  regarded  as  having  full  possession 
of  the  grant. 

Louis  XIV  did  not  intend  that  the  seigniorial  system 
should  serve  merely  as  a  means  of  speculation  for  land 
grabbing  adventurers,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his 
desire  and  intention  that  it  should  serve  as  the  means  of 
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populating  his  dominions.  It  was  with  this  idea  that  he 
placed  this  obligation  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  overlords. 

The  advisability  of  subgranting  lands  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  1672,  but  not  as  an  obligation.  In  that 
year  in  the  grant  of  the  seigniory  of  Sainte-Anne  de  la 
Perade  to  de  la  Naudiere  de  la  Perade,  this  is  mentioned 
as  a  privilege,  and  instructions  are  given  that  the  tenants 
who  desire  to  settle  must  take  up  residence  upon  this  land 
within  one  year.  The  instructions  contained  in  seigniorial 
deeds  differ  according  to  location  and  circumstances.  But 
the  two  chief  objects  always  considered  were  colonization 
and  defence.  The  title  deed  granting  the  Island  of 
Montreal  to  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  permitted  the 
making  of  grants  "only  to  persons  not  already  inhabitants 
of  New  France,  but  who  shall  emigrate  thither/' 

The  King  showed  his  anxiety  about  his  new  dominion 
when  he  sent  Gaudais  in  1663  to  investigate  the  conditions 
prevailing.  In  his  instructions,  he  orders  him  to  investi- 
gate the  distance  of  Canada  from  the  Pole,  the  length 
of  the  days  and  nights,  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  its 
suitability  for  the  cultivation  of  various  vegetables  and 
grains,  the  conditions  of  the  three  settlements  of  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers  and  Montreal,  and  the  number  of  families 
inhabiting  the  land.  He  tells  him  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  location  of  the  settlements,  their  means 
of  defence,  and  instructs  him  to  observe  what  could  be 
done  to  establish  the  rights  of  seigniory  and  sovereignty 
in  the  country. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  instructions  to  divide 
the  seigniories  between  the  tenants  were  quite  unneces- 
sary, for  it  was  vital  for  the  seigniors  to  do  so.  Later  on 
unfortunately,  the  Canadian  seignior  neglected  his  duty, 
and  by  his  desire  to  hold  uncleared  lands  for  purposes  of 
speculation,  he  forced  the  King's  hand. 
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In  1711,  in  the  1  'Arrets"  of  Marly,  it  was  stated  that 
"within  a  year  at  the  farthest.  .  .  all  the  inhabitants  of 
New  France  to  whom  His  Majesty  had  granted  lands 
"en  scigneurie",  who  have  no  domains  cleared,  and  have 
no  settlers  on  their  grants  shall  be  held  to  bring  them 
under  cultivation  by  placing  settlers  thereon."  This 
order  changed  the  whole  nature  of  seigniorial  tenure,  for, 
from  this  date  settlers  could  demand  lands  from  the 
seigniors  on  payment  of  seigniorial  dues,  and  thereafter 
the  seignior  found  himself,  not  an  undisputed  master  of 
his  unsettled  lands,  but  merely  holding  them  in  trust  for 
the  crown. 

The  fourth  obligation  of  the  seignior  who  held  his 
lands  "En  seigneurie"  was  to  the  crown  itself.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  payment  of  the  quint.  This  was  the  only 
pecuniary  tribute  which  he  rendered.  The  quint  was  a 
mutation  fee  and  was  fixed  by  the  "Coutume  de  Paris" 
as  one-fifth  of  the  mutation  value  of  the- seigniory,  but 
it  was  the  custom  to  rebate  to  the  seignior  one-third  of 
the  amount  paid. 

This  fee  became  payable  on  every  mutation  of 
ownership  of  the  seigniory,  whether  by  sale,  gift,  in- 
heritance, or  by  any  transfer  whatsoever.  Lineal  descend- 
ents  were  the  only  ones  exempt,  but  the  amounts  derived 
from  this  source  yielded  but  a  very  modest  sum  to  the 
Royal  Exchequer. 

During  the  administration  of  the  Company  of  the 
One  Hundred  Associates,  some  seigniories  had  been 
granted  under  a  special  custom  called  the  "Vexin".  This 
was  a  small  compilation  of  rules,  which  was  a  supple- 
ment of  the  "Coutume  de  Paris".  By  these  a  special  fee, 
called  the  "Relief",  was  substituted  for  the  quint,  it  was 
equal  to  one  year's  estimated  return  from  the  seigniory, 
and  was  payable,  like  the  quint,  on  every  change  of 
ownership. 
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In  the  case  of  the  seigniory  of  Beauport,  which  was 
granted  in  1635,  and  in  a  few  other  cases,  the  Company 
of  the  One  Hundred  Associates  stipulated  that  one  ounce 
of  gold  could  be  paid  in  lieu  of  the  "Relief". 

The  fifth  duty,  although  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  deeds  of  tenure,  was  one  of  the  basic 
factors  in  determining  the  form  of  the  settlement  of 
the  colony.  This  was  the  obligation  of  Military  Ser- 
vice. De  la  Roche  in  his  commission  was  permitted 
to  relieve  his  settlers  from  all  conditions  "Except  the 
service  of  duty  in  time  of  war."  It  is  true  that  while 
de  la  Roche  made  no  grants,  yet  the  obligation  re- 
mained, and  has  been  maintained  in  all  subsequent 
commissions. 

The  obligation  of  military  service  was  an  important 
part  of  the  Feudal  System,  and  upon  it  depended  much 
of  the  safety  of  the  colony.  Although  it  is  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  many  of  the  grants,  still  it  existed,  and  it 
was  in  order  to  carry  out  this  military  scheme  that 
officers  who  had  seen  service  in  the  army  were  much 
sought  for  as  seigniors,  while  on  their  grants  soldiers 
were  placed  as  colonists,  and  thereby  a  military  defence 
force  was  always  ready  which  could  be  mobilized  along 
a  dangerous  frontier  within  a  day. 

During  the  Old  Regime  there  were  seldom  sufficient 
regular  troops  in  the  colony  to  supply  its  defence.  The 
seigniories  were  scattered  and  far  away  from  the  for- 
tifier or  garrisonned  posts,  and  were  left  therefore  to 
their  own  defence,  which  fell  upon  the  seignior  to  organ- 
ize. To  do  this,  he  built  his  manor  and  his  mill  so  that  they 
might  serve  as  isolated  fortified  places.  Their  position 
and  construction  had  to  be  considered  from  a  defensive 
point  of  view,  and  some  of  the  manors  even  assumed  the 
style  of  medieval  castles.   That  of  Lemoyne  de  Longueuil 
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was  built  of  masonry,  and  flanked  by  four  strong  towers, 
loop-holed  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  a  flanking  fire  on 
any  attacker.  It  stood  on  a  site  beside  the  present 
Church  in  the  Town  of  Longueuil. 

It  was  to  carry  out  this  defensive  policy  of  the 
colony  that  every  inducement  was  offered  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Carignan  Regiment  to  remain  and  become 
Canadians,  and  which  later  placed  them  upon  that  most 
vulnerable  southern  frontier  along  the  Richelieu  River, 
The  land  along  its  banks  was  divided  amongst  them,  and 
the  villages  which  today  skirt  its  shores,  and  those  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  in  this  locality,  still  tell  the  tale  of 
their  foundation,  and  bear  the  names  of  these  soldier- 
seigniors,  who  came  to  fight  and  remained  to  found  in 
Canada  families  whose  names  will  live  as  long  as  the 
history  of  Quebec  will  last. 

The  names  of  the  habitants  in  these  districts  to  this 
day  tell  the  tale  of  their  origin.  The  "Noms  de  Guerre" 
borne  by  these  intrepid  warriors  still  exist  among  the 
farmers.  There  was  a  custom  in  the  Army  for  men  to 
be  known  by  other  than  their  family  names,  often  the 
names  of  the  provinces  or  of  the  cities  of  their  origin, 
or  even  of  their  personal  characteristics  were  employed, 
while  a  few  of  them  were  known  by  the  names  of  objects. 
The  soldier  origin  is  only  too  apparent  in  the  names: 
Champagne,  Languedoc,  Berry,  Boisvert;  or  in  the  city 
names  of  Moulin,  Danpierre  or  Montamban.  Touran- 
geau,  Poitevin,  Le  Breton  or  Le  Picart  show  clearly 
that  their  bearers  are  descended  from  soldiers  of  these 
Provinces.  Lafleur,  Lafontaine,  Larose,  or  Deslauriers, 
were  names  that  were  common  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Carignan.  Boncourage,  Sanssoucie,  Lefort,  or  Laten- 
dresse,  were  friendly  appellations  given  by  soldier  com- 
panions. The  bearing  of  these  names  is  distinctly  Can- 
adian, and  has  given  to  Quebec  names  that  are  not  to 
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be  found  in  France,  but  which  have  become  indigenous 
of  the  soil. 

The  military  seigniors  sought  to  people  their  hold- 
ings with  the  men  of  their  companies.  These  soon 
married  and  laid  aside  their  arms,  though  never  putting 
them  away,  and  took  up  the  axe  and  the  implements  of 
cultivation  under  the  direction  of  their  former  com- 
manders, and  the  Crown  of  France  found  in  them  a 
fortified  bulwark  behind  which  the  colony  might  feel 
secure. 

There  was  another  form  of  seignior,  who  held  his 
lands  not  from  the  crown,  but  from  another  seignior  of 
higher  rank;  this  grant  was  known  as  a  seigniory  "En 
arriere-fief Often  a  seignior  who  possessed  vast  tracts 
of  land  desired  to  lighten  his  obligations,  and  in  order 
to  do  so  he  divided  his  holdings  into  smaller  seigniories 
which  he  granted  to  others  who  had  seigniorial  ambitions. 
These  recipients  were  bound  by  all  the  obligations  of  the 
chief  seignior,  but  they  fulfilled  these  obligations  to  him 
personally  instead  of  to  the  crown.  They  were  subject 
to  the  six  obligations  which  the  crown  imposed,  but  they 
had  to  render  their  fealty  and  homage  to  their  chief 
seignior,  and  their  "Aveu  et  denombrement"  was  filed 
with  him,  and  not  at  Quebec.  The  quint  was  also 
payable  to  him  on  the  mutation  of  any  of  their  holdings. 

These  grants  always  mentioned  the  obligations  and 
restrictions  by  which  the  chief  seignior  was  bound, 
and  the  only  financial  advantage  which  he  gained  from 
this  division  of  his  seigniory  "En  arriere-fief"  was  the 
quint,  and  this  was  very  meagre  indeed.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  relieved  him  of  much  of  the  burden  of  clearing 
and  settling  the  country.  The  higher  seignior  was  very 
particular  that  this  duty  should  be  carried  out,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  force  this  obligation  through  the  Intendant, 
or  through  the  Sovereign  Council  at  Quebec.    There  are 
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edicts  cancelling  such  grants  at  the  request  of  the  higher 
seignior,  through  the  failure  of  the  holder  "En  arriere- 
fief"  to  carry  out  his  obligations.  A  good  example  of 
such  an  edict  was  issued  at  the  request  of  Sieur  de  la 
Corne,  signed  by  the  Intendant  Bigot,  and  dated  the  22nd 
of  June  1750.  This  edict  cancelled  the  grant  to  one  Sieur 
Silvain,  who  held  a  seigniory  "En  arriere-fief"  within 
the  bounds  of  the  La  Corne  seigniory  of  "Des  Plaines". 
The  reason  given  for  such  annulment  was  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  sub-seignior  to  carry  out  the  clearing  and 
cultivation  of  his  grant  within  the  time  prescribed,  and 
the  judgment  makes  it  clear  that  these  lands  were 
reunited  to  the  unconceded  portions  of  La  Corne's 
domain,  and  it  permits  him  to  regrant  them  to  whom- 
soever he  may  wish.i 

These  grants  were  often  made  to  relatives  of  the 
seignior,  or  to  persons  of  rank  who  were  unable  at  the 
time  for  one  cause  or  another,  to  get  a  seigniory  of 
higher  grade.  The  size  varied,  but  as  a  general  rule 
comprised  but  a  few  acres. 

The  most  important  grant  of  all  was  that  of  the 
seignior  to  the  tenant.  This  is  the  significant  link  in 
the  whole  of  the  seigniorial  system.  This  grant  was 
made  "En  censive"  or  "En  roture".  The  grant  "En 
censive"  was  made  in  return  for  certain  payments  which 


1. — Nous,  en  vertu  du  pouvoir  a  nous  donne  par  Sa  Majeste  et 
en  execution  de  l'arret  du  conseil  d'Stat  du  Roi,  du  six  juillet,  mil 
sept  cent  douze,  avons  declare  le  sieur  silvain  bien  et  duement 
dechu  de  la  propriete  de  1'arriSre-fief  a  lui  concede  dans  la  dite 
seigneurie  des  Plaines,  faute  par  lui  d'y  avoir  tenu  feu  et  lieu  ni 
fait  ou  fait  faire  aucuns  travaux  dans  le  temps  present,  tant  par 
le  dit  arret  du  conseil  d'etat,  que  par  notre  ordonnance  du  dit  jour 
vingt  mars  dernier,  et  icelui  arriere-fief  avons  reuni  au  domaine 
de  la  dite  seigneurie  des  Plaines;  permettons  au  dit  sieur  de  la 
Corne  de  le  conceder  a  qui  bon  lui  semblera.    Mandons,  etc. 

Fait  a  Quebec,  le  vingt-deux  janvier,  mil  sept  cent  cinquante. 

Sign6:  Bigot. 
Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
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were  known  as  "Cens  et  rentes'',  and  from  this  we  get 
the  term  "Censitaires",  which  signifies  one  who  holds 
land  "En  censive",  and  by  which  appellation  the  vassals 
of  the  Canadian  seignioral  lords  were  most  commonly 
known.  The  grants  made  "En  roture"  were  practically 
the  same.  The  term  merely  signified  that  they  were  held 
in  a  lower  tenure  than  that  of  a  seignior,  but  they  were 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  obligations  as  the 
grants  "En  censive". 

A  few  grants  were  made  "En  censive"  directly  by 
the  crown.  This  was  because  the  land  desired  by  a 
settler  was  crown-land,  and  not  held  by  a  seignior. 
These  cases  were  exceptional,  and  were  mostly  of  lots 
of  land  within  the  town  of  Quebec. 

The  grants  ''En  censive"  were  almost  of  any  size. 
The  first  consideration  of  the  seignior  was  to  have  his 
land  cleared  and  occupied.  The  very  nature  of  the 
country  forced  the  holdings  to  assume  a  peculiar  shape. 
The  form  which  most  of  them  took  was  that  of  a  long 
strip,  with  a  frontage  on  the  river  of  from  three  to  five 
arpents,  but  of  any  length.  The  reason  of  this  is  clear. 
The  frontage  on  the  river  was  as  vital  for  the  censitaire 
as  for  the  seignior.  The  river  was  the  chief  artery  of 
travel  before  the  beginning  of  roads,  and  the  houses  were 
generally  near  it.  There  was  also  another  reason.  The 
fact  that  this  narrow  form  of  grant  caused  the  in- 
habitants to  build  in  closer  proximity  to  one  another 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  gave  them  greater 
protection  from  Indian  attack  than  they  would  have 
possessed  had  they  occupied  isolated  positions. 

The  titles  and  descriptions  in  the  deeds  of  grant  were 
very  loose.  The  lands  were  often  described  as  being 
bounded  by  the  names  of  their  neighbours'  holdings,  or 
by  a  haphazard  description  based  upon  some  local  topo- 
graphical peculiarity.    Sometimes  even,  the  grant  was 
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made  merely  by  word  of  mouth,  or  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
with  the  result  that  these  grants  were  often  subjects 
of  litigation,  and  causes  of  edicts  by  the  Sovereign 
Council  at  Quebec  to  tenants,  ordering  them  to  prove 
their  possessions 

The  rules  which  governed  the  succession  of  seig- 
niories amongst  heirs  were  guided  by  the  "Coutume  de 
de  Paris".  A  seignior,  or  land-holder,  could  not  dispose 
of  more  than  one-fifth  of  his  holdings  by  direct  deed 
of  sale  to  the  prejudice  of  his  heirs. 

The  lands  held  in  seigniory  were  unequally  divided 
amongst  his  children  on  the  death  of  the  seignior.  The 
eldest  son  took  the  manor,  the  inner  yard  and  an  arpent 
of  land,  which  generally  enclosed  the  garden,  together 
with  the  banal  mill  if  it  were  included  in  this  area, 
although  he  merely  shared  in  the  profits  of  the  mill, 
sharing  with  his  co-heirs  the  proceeds  of  the  banal  fee. 
These  rights  were  known  as  "Droit  d'Ainesse",  which 
signified,  the  right  of  primogeniture. 

The  remainder  of  the  seigniory  was  divided  in  four 
ways.  If  there  were  but  the  eldest  son  and  one  other 
child,  the  eldest  son  took  two-thirds  of  the  land,  while 
the  other  received  the  balance.   If,  besides  the  eldest  son, 


1. — Nous,  ayant  egard  a  la  dite  requete,  ordonnons  a  chacun 
des  habitants  du  comte  de  Saint-Laurent  d'apporter  au  suppliant, 
dans  son  manoir  seigneurial  de  la  dite  seigneurie,  dans  un  mois 
k  compter  du  jour  de  la  publication  de  notre  presente  ordonnance, 
ses  titres  de  propriety  des  terres  qu'il  possede  dans  la  dite  sei- 
gneurie, et  ce,  depuis  le  contrat  de  la  concession  qui  en  a  ete 
faite,  jusques  et  inclusivement  a  l'acte  par  le  quel  il  pretend  etre 
possesseur ; 

Ordonnons  pareillement  a  chacun  des  dits  habitans  de  fournir 
au  suppliant,  a  ses  frais,  une  expedition  en  forme  de  chacun  des 
dits  contrats  de  mutation,  depuis  le  contrat  de  concession  ou 
quittance  d'icelui,  a  peine  de  dix  livres  d'amende  contre  lea 
refusans,  sauf  au  surplus  au  suppliant  a  se  pourvoir,  par  les 
voies  ordinaires,  pour  le  paiement  des  droits  de  relief,  quint, 
amende  et  autres  droits  regies  par  la  Coutume. 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
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there  were  more  than  one  child,  the  eldest  son  took  one- 
half,  while  the  others  divided  the  remaining  half  between 
them.  If  there  should  be  no  male  heir,  all  the  heirs 
shared  alike  without  consideration  of  seniority,  while  if 
there  were  no  direct  children,  the  seigniory  went  to 
collaterals,  but  the  male  and  female  collaterals  did  not 
share  equally. 

Among  the  censitaires  all  heirs  shared  alike,  and  in 
absence  of  direct  heirs,  collaterals  shared  equally. 

This  rule  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  colony.  On  the 
division  of  an  estate,  all  heirs  demanded  a  portion  of  the 
river  frontage,  with  the  result  that  in  time,  the  lands 
were  held  in  mere  strips,  the  farms  ranging  for  over  a 
mile,  like  a  long  ribbon,  were  scarcely  more  than  a  couple 
of  hundred  feet  wide. 

The  size  of  the  Canadian  family,  which  often  num- 
bered from  fifteen  to  twenty  children,  created  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  could  not  last  long,  for  in  a  short  time 
the  farms  had  literally  been  torn  to  shreds.  To  rectify 
this  condition  of  things,  the  Governor  and  the  Intendant 
petitioned  the  King,  in  the  autumn  of  1744,  to  change  the 
ordinance.  In  response,  the  King  proclaimed  that  the 
farmers  of  the  New  World  were  cultivating  farms  which 
were  much  too  small  for  their  needs,  and  therefore,  he 
ordered  that  no  habitant  should  build  his  house  or  farm 
buildings  on  a  piece  of  land  which  measured  less  than 


1.  DE  PAR  LE  ROI. 

Sa  Majeste  etant  informee  que  l'etablissement  des  cultures  de 
terres  en  Canada  n'a  pas  fait  les  progres  qu'elle  avait  lieu  d'attendre 
de  la  protection  et  des  facilites  qu'elle  veut  bien  accorder  aux 
habitans,  que  cette  colonie  n'a  pas  meme  fourni  pendant  quelques 
annees,  ou  les  recoltes  n'ont  pas  ete  abondantes,  les  vivres 
necessaires  pour  la  subsistance  de  ses  propres  habitans;  que  la 
principale  cause  de  ce  ralentissement  vient  de  ce  que  la  plupart 
des  habitans  se  bornent  a  cultiver  les  portions  de  terre  qui  leur 
sont  echues  par  les  partages  des  biens  de  leurs  peres,  et  qui  le 
plus  souvent  se  trouvent  reduites  a  une  si  petite  Stendue,  que  les 
dits  habitans  ne  peuvent  pas  y  recueillir  de  quoi  subsister,  et  que 
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one  arpent  and  a  half  of  frontage  by  thirty  to  forty 
arpents  in  depth.  This  edict  was  published  at  Quebec 
on  the  18th  of  July  1746.1 

The  terms  of  this  edict  were  carefully  carrried  out 
not  only  against  the  habitants,  but  against  the  seigniors 


ces  memes  habitans  pourraient  cependant  faire  d'autres  etablisse- 
ments plus  utiles  pour  eux  et  leurs  families,  et  plus  avantageux 
pour  le  bien  general  de  la  colonie,  a  quoi  voulant  pourvoir,  Sa 
Majeste  a  ordonne  et  ordonne  ce  qui  suit  : 

Article  I.  Fait  Sa  Majeste  defenses  a  tous  ses  sujets  de  la 
Nouvelle-France,  qui  ont  des  terres  a  cens,  de  batir  dorenavant  ou 
faire  batir  aucune  maison  et  etable  en  pierre  ou  en  bois  sur  les 
terres  ou  portions  a  moins  qu'elles  ne  soient  d'un  arpent  et  demi 
de  front  sur  trente  a  quarante  de  profondeur,  a  peine  de  cent 
livres  d  amende  contre  les  contrevenans,  applicables  aux  pauvres 
families  des  lieux,  et  en  outre,  de  demolition  des  dites  maisons 
et  etables;  pourront  seulement  les  proprietaires  y  faire  construire, 
s  ils  le  jugent  a  propos,  des  granges  en  bois,  pour  y  serrer  les 
grains,  foins  et  autres  denrees,  qui  seront  recueillis  sur  les  dites 
terres. 

II.  Pour  procurer  aux  citoyens  des  villes  une  abondance  de 
menues  denrees,  permet  Sa  Majeste  aux  habitans  des  environs  des 
dites  villes  de  faire  tels  etablissements  et  dans  telle  etendue  de 
terrain  qu'ils  jugeront  a  propos,  dans  les  fauxbourgs  et  banlieues 
des  dites  villes,  en  se  conformant  aux  reglements  et  aux  usages 
ordinaires  de  la  voierie  et  de  la  police. 

III.  Les  dispositions  portees  au  precedent  article,  auront  lieu 
pour  les  bourgs  et  villages  deja  etablis,  ou  qui  le  seront  par  la 
suite,  et  suivant  qu'il  sera  estime  necessaire  par  le  gouverneur- 
general  et  l'intendant  de  la  colonie,  a  l'effet  de  quoi  ils  deter- 
mineront  les  limites  des  dits  bourgs  et  villages,  au-dela  desquelles 
il  ne  sera  permis  aux  habitans  de  faire  d'autres  etablissements  sur 
leurs  terres  en  censive  que  conformement  a  ce  qui  a  ete  regis  au 
premier  article  de  la  presente  ordonnance. 

Mande  et  ordonne  Sa  Majeste  aux  sieurs  marquis  de  Beau- 
harnois,  gouverneur  et  lieutenant-general,  et  Hocquart,  intendant 
de  la  Nouvelle-France,  aux  officiers  du  conseil  superieur  de  Quebec 
et  a  tous  autres  officiers  qu'il  appartiendra,  de  tenir  la  main  a 
l'execution  de  la  presente  ordonnance  qui  sera  registree  au  dit 
conseil,  lue,  publiee  et  affichee  partout  ou  besoin  sera. 

Fait  a  Versailles,  le  vingt-huit  avril,  mil  sept  cent  quarante-cinq. 

Et  plus  bas:  Signe:  Louis. 

Signe:  Phelypeaux. 

Registree,  quoi  et  ce  requerant  le  procureur-general  du  Roi, 
suivant  l'arret  de  ce  jour,  par  nous  conseiller  secretaire  du  Roi, 
greffier  en  chef  du  dit  conseil,  soussigne  a  Quebec,  le  dix-huit 
juillet,  mil  sept  cent  quarante-cinq. 

SignS :  Boisseau. 
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who  were  held  responsible  for  the  granting  of  lands 
in  contravention  of  this  order.  The  Intendant  Bigot 
did  not  spare  any  seignior  who  was  guilty  of  this  offence. 
He  issued  an  edict  against  sieur  Marchand,  the  seignior 
of  Chambly,  who  had  granted  a  parcel  of  land  of  about 
sixty-five  feet  frontage  in  return  for  the  "Cens  et  Rentes" 
of  the  locality  and  of  the  period,  together  with  thirty 
livres,  on  condition  that  the  purchaser  build  a  house 
thereon,  which  was  in  contravention  of  this  order.  This 
grant  was  made  to  the  local  blacksmith  by  the  name  of 
Beaudry,  who  appealed  his  case  to  the  Intendant  Bigot. 
On  the  7th  of  August  1756,  Bigot  issued  an  edict  from 
Montreal,  ordering  the  house  to  be  demolished,  the 
deed  cancelled,  and  he  fined  the  seignior  two  hundred 
livres.i 

The  obligations  to  the  seigniors  on  the  part  of  their 


1. — Entre  Amable  Beaudry,  forgeron,  demeurant  en  la  paroisse 
Saint-Charles,  seigneurie  de  Chambly,  demandeur  en  requete  de 
nous  repondue  le  trente  juillet,  present  en  personne,  d'une  part: 

Et  le  sieur  Joseph  Marchand,  seigneur  de  la  dite  paroisse, 
d6fendeur,  eomparant  par  la  damoiselle  son  epouse,  d'autre  part; 

Vu  la  dite  requete  contenant  que  par  contrat  passe  devant 
Duvernay,  notaire,  le  deux  aout,  mil  sept  cent  quarante-quatre,  le 
d6fendeur  auroit  concede  au  demandeur  un  emplacement  de 
soixante-un  pieds  de  front  sur  cent  soixante-dix-neuf  de  profondeur, 
a  la  charge  de  trente  livres  de  rentes,  et  de  batir  une  maison  sur 
icelui;  qu'en  consequence  le  demandeur  y  a  construit  une  maison 
dont  nous  avons  ordonne  la  demolition,  attendu  la  contravention 
a  l'ordonnance  du  Roi,  du  six  fevrier,  mil  sept  cent  quarante-cinq, 
qui  defend  de  batir  sur  moins  de  terre  qu'un  arpent  et  demi  de 
front  sur  trente  a  quarante  de  profondeur; 

Que  le  sieur  Marchand  qui  n'ignoroit  point  y  contrevenir, 
attendu  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  bourg  erige  dans  la  dite  paroisse; 

Pourquoi  conclut  a  ce  qu'il  nous  plaise  lui  permettre  de  faire 
approcher  devant  nous  le  defendeur,  pour  voir  ordonner  qu'attendu 
qu'il  a  contrevenu  a  l'Ordonnance  du  Roi,  en  concedant  une  petite 
portion  de  terrain,  et  en  obligeant  le  demandeur  a  y  batir  une 
maison,  le  contrat  de  concession  susdate  demeurera  nul  et  resilie; 

Qu'en  consequence  le  demandeur  sera  dechargS  des  clauses  et 
conditions  y  mentionnees; 

Nous,  attendu  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  village  ni  bourg  §rige  dans 
la  dite  paroisse  de  Saint-Charles,  avons  resilie  et  resilions  la 
concession  de  l'emplacement  en  question,  ported  par  le  contrat  du 
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tenants  "En  censive"  consisted  in  the  honorific  duty  of 
paying  fealty  and  homage,  this,  the  overlord  exacted 
punctiliously,  for  although  of  no  lucrative  benefit,  it 
formed  a  basis  for  the  social  structure  of  a  feudal  country. 
The  form  was  practically  the  same  as  that  used  by 
the  seignior  in  paying  fealty  and  homage  to  the  King. 
This  act  of  submission  was  made  at  each  mutation.i 

The  seignior  also  exacted  from  the  Censitaire  an 
"Aveu  et  denombrement"  of  his  holdings,  upon  which  he 
based  his  reports  to  the  Government  at  Quebec. 

The  most  important  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
censitaire  was  the  payment  to  the  seignior  of  his  "Cens 
et  rentes"  —  this  was  the  rental  paid  by  the  habitant  for 
the  land  which  he  occupied.  The  amount  was  originally 
stated  in  the  "Coutume  de  Paris",  but  it  underwent  many 
changes  and  vagaries  in  New  France.  The  "Cens"  was  a 
nominal  tax  levied  by  the  seignior,  not  so  much  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  but  rather  as  an  indication  of  his 
seigniorial  rights  over  the  land  of  the  tenant,  which 
proved  the  inferiority  of  the  title  held  by  the  censitaire. 
The  rate  varied.  In  1707,  it  amounted  to  about  one  sou 
per  arpent  of  frontage,  or  about  twenty  sous  for  the 
whole  rent;  but  this  changed  with  the  times,  although 

dit  jour  deux  aout,  mil  sept  cent  cinquante-quatre,  lequel  contrat 
demeurera  de  nul  effet;  en  consequence  dechargeons  le  demandeur 
des  clauses  et  conditions  portees  en  icelui,  permettons  au  de- 
fendeur  de  disposer  du  dit  emplacement  ainsi  qu'il  avisera,  et  le 
condamnons  seulement  en  deux  cents  livres  de  dommages  et  interests 
envers  le  demandeur,  et  aux  depenses  liquidees  a  sept  livres,  la 
signification  des  pr6sentes  non  comprises. 

A  Montreal,  le  sept  aout,  mil  sept  cent  cinquante-six. 

Signe:  Bigot. 
(Edits  et  Ordonnances). 

1. — En  cas  de  vente,  le  vassal  remettait  le  fief  entre  les  mains 
du  seigneur,  en  lui  disant:  "Sire,  j'ai  vendu  tel  heritage  mouvant 
en  fief  de  vous  a  tel  prix."  Aussitdt  l'acquereur  se  mettait  a 
genoux,  nu-tSte  et  sans  Sperons,  et  disait:  "Monseigneur,  je  deviens 
rotre  homme  de  tel  heritage,  mouvant  en  fief  de  vous,  assis  en 
tel  lieu,  lequel  j'ai  achetS  de  tel  prix,  et  voug  promets  foi  et 
loyautS". 
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never  at  any  period  did  it  amount  to  more  than  a  nominal 
sum.  By  an  edict  of  the  Intendant,  dated  November  the 
16th  1729,  it  is  stated  that  the  payment  of  "Cens"  was 
intended  to  be  merely  nominal,  and  solely  to  confirm  the 
seignior  in  his  position. 

The  "Rente"  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  annual 
actual  rental,  and  was  a  lucrative  source  of  finance  to 
the  seignior.  The  "Rentes"  likewise,  varied  with  the 
times,  the  grants  and  the  localities.  They  were  fixed  by 
the  seignior  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  and  were  often 
quite  a  burden  on  the  habitant.  The  payment  was 
exacted  both  in  money  and  in  the  produce  of  the  farm, 
capons  and  grain  were  the  favourite  articles  of  pay- 
ment. If  the  price  specified  in  the  deed  of  grant  were 
payable  in  poultry  or  grain,  the  amount  varied  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market  value.  The  estimated  value 
of  a  capon  was  often  calculated  at  twenty  sous,  although 
they  were  sometimes  worth  less  than  half  that  sum.  A 
half  a  minot  of  grain,  or  twenty  sous,  was  an  average 
rental  per  arpent. 

In  cases  where  the  rental  was  payable  in  either 
produce  or  money,  the  seignior  was  generally  free  to 
choose.  This  fact  is  confirmed  in  an  edict  by  Hoquart  of 
the  27th  of  June  1730,  in  which  he  commanded  the 
habitants  of  the  seigniory  of  Isle  Jesus  to  pay  their 
seigniors  according  to  the  choice  of  the  latter. l 


1. — Sur  ce  qui  nous  a  ele"  represents  par  les  seigneurs  de 
l'Isle-J6sus,  que  les  habitants  de  la  dite  isle,  dont  les  contrats  de 
concession  portent  qu'ils  payeront  leurs  rentes  seigneuriales  en 
chapons  vifs  ou  vingt  sols  pour  chaque  chapon,  au  choix  des  dits 
seigneurs,  ne  vouloient  point  de  cette  alternative,  et  pretendoient 
choisir  eux-memes  de  payer  en  chapons  : 

Nous,  ayant  6gard  aux  dites  representations,  ordonnons  qu'en 
conformity  des  dits  contrats,  les  seigneurs  seront  mattres  de 
choisir,  pour  le  payement  de  leurs  rentes,  ou  qu'elles  leur  seront 
payees  en  chapons  ou  en  argent,  comme  bon  leur  semblera. 
Mandons,  etc. 

Fait  a  Montreal,  le  vingt-sept  juin  mil  sept  cent  trente. 

Signe:  Hocquart. 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
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A  custom  prevailed  that  all  accounts  were  to  be 
settled  on  Michaelmas  Day,  November  11th.  As  that  day- 
drew  near,  all  the  habitants  were  warned  at  the  Church 
door,  after  Mass,  of  their  approaching  duty.  At  that 
date  the  roads  were  fairly  good,  and  the  general  reunion 
of  the  censitaires  at  the  manor  house  of  the  seigniory 
presented  one  of  the  gayest  scenes  of  the  whole  year. 

The  title  deeds  of  all  grants  specified  the  day  on 
which  payment  was  to  be  made,  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  an  edict  of  the  Intendant  Begon,  in  which  he  ordained 
that  the  habitants  of  the  seigniory  of  Berthier  should  live 
up  to  their  obligations. 

Another  duty  which  rested  upon  the  habitant  was 
that  of  paying  the  "Lods  et  ventes",  these  were  mutation 
fees  which  became  payable  on  each  change  in  ownership 
of  the  conceded  lands.  These  fees  were  much  lighter  in 
Canada  than  in  France,  and  consisted  of  one  twelfth  of 
the  price  of  sale. 

The  seignior,  although  not  bound  to  do  so,  generally 
remitted  to  the  habitant  one  third  of  this  amount.  These 
payments  had  to  be  made  in  cash  to  the  seignior  within 
forty  days  after  the  date  of  the  mutation.  The  seigniors 
were  exacting  in  this  privilege,  for  they  themselves  were 
bound  by  a  similar  obligation  towards  the  crown,  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  Intendant  or  to  the 
Sovereign  Council  in  order  to  enforce  this  right.  There 
is  a  judgment  which  condemned  several  habitants  of  the 
seigniory  of  Gaudarville  to  pay  to  sieur  de  Mesnu  the 
"Lods  et  ventes"  which  they  owed  him,  together  with 
heavy  costs. i 


1. — La  cour  a  condamne  et  condarnne  les  dits  defendeurs  de 
payer  et  vuider  leurs  mains  de  ce  qu'ils  doivent  chacun  en  leur 
particulier  pour  lods  et  ventes  des  acquisitions  qu'ils  ont  faites 
dans  la  dite  seigneurie  de  Gaudarville,  sur  le  pied  de  leurs  contrats 
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By  failing  to  pay  these  dues,  the  habitants  were 
liable  to  forfeit  their  concessions.  There  was  a  case  of 
such  forfeiture  in  which  the  Intendant  Hocquart,  on 
May  7th  1743,  condemned  a  habitant  named  Nollet  living 
in  the  seigniory  of  Saint-Michel  de  la  Durantaye,  and 
ordered  his  farm  returned  to  the  seignior. 

There  was  no  mutation  fee  on  lands  inherited  by 
direct  heirs,  nor  on  transfers  between  direct  heirs, 
except  on  lands  granted  "En  censive"  directly  by  the 
crown. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  seignior  from  being  cheated 
of  his  "Lods  et  ventes",  which  was  often  done  by  trans- 
ferring land  at  a  false  price,  the  "Coutume  de  Paris" 
ordained  that  should  the  seignior  see  fit,  he  had  the  right 
to  purchase  a  sub-seigniory  at  the  alleged  price  of  sale 
within  forty  days  of  his  notification  of  such  sale.  This 
was  known  as  the  "Droit  de  retrait  feodal",  but  after 
1708  this  right  had  to  be  specified  in  deeds  of  tenure. 
The  Intendant  Bigot,  in  a  judgment  on  the  14th  of  May 
1715,  ordered  a  habitant  to  return  to  the  seigniors  of 
Varennes  a  concession  which  they  claimed  under  this 
right. 

The  "Cens  et  rentes"  and  the  "Lods  et  ventes"  were 
the  only  direct  payments  made  by  the  habitants  to  their 
overlords,  but  there  were  also  other  rights  which  the 
seigniors  exercised  over  the  produce  and  the  labour  of 
their  censitaires,  and  these  were  known  as  the  "Droits 
de  Banalites",  or  banal  rights. 


d'acquets,  en  celles  du  dit  demandeur  jusqu'a  la  concurrence  de 
la  dite  somme  de  quatre-vingt-treize  livres  et  des  frais  faits  depuis 
le  dit  arret  sus-date,  dont  ils  demeureront  valablement  d6charg6s 
envers  le  dit  sieur  de  Mesnu. 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 


THE  BANAL  RIGHTS. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  seigniors  of  Canada  inherited,  or  assumed  from 
the  seigniors  of  France,  the  right  to  exact  certain  tolls 
on  the  public  services  within  their  seigniories.  These 
were  known  as  the  banal  rights.  These  rights  served 
chiefly  as  a  cause  of  strife  and  misunderstanding  between 
the  seignior  and  his  censitaires.  Each  could  exact  ser- 
vice from  the  other.  The  habitant  could  force  the 
seignior  to  supply  him  with  certain  utilities,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  the  mills. 

These  rights  differed  much  in  France  and  in  Canada, 
inasmuch  that  to  possess  them  the  Canadian  Seignior 
was  obliged  to  mention  them  specially  in  the  deeds  to 
his  censitaires.  These  rights  first  appear  in  Canada  in 
1652.  Most  seigniors  when  granting  titles  to  lands,  were 
careful  to  specify  all  the  rights  which  they  could  possibly 
have,  so  that  not  to  possess  them  was  much  more  the 
exception  than  the  rule.  The  principal  source  of  revenue 
which  they  derived  from  these  banal  rights  came  to  them 
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through  milling.  The  seigniors  had  the  right  to  exact 
that  the  grain  grown  on  their  seigniorial  land  be  ground 
at  the  seigniorial  mill,  and  at  no  other.  This  right  also 
imposed  upon  the  seignior  the  obligation  of  supplying 
a  proper  mill,  keeping  it  in  repair,  employing  a  com- 
petent miller,  as  well  as  rendering  himself  liable  for 
damages  if  the  grain  were  improperly  ground,  or  if  the 
millers  exacted  excessive  payment. 

In  1686  a  decree  was  enacted,  which  ordered  every 
seignior  to  erect  a  mill  within  the  limits  of  his  seigniory 
within  one  year,  or  else  forfeit  the  right  of  possessing 
one  and  thereby  lose  his  banal  fee  for  all  time  to  come. 
This  decree  does  not  appear  to  have  been  promulgated 
until  1707,  but  we  find  judgments  based  upon  it,  such  as 
that  of  Hocquart  delivered  at  Quebec  on  the  12th  of 
Februaiy  1746,  in  which  he  condemned  Etienne  and 
Dufils  Charest  to  erect  a  mill  within  the  limits  of  the 
seigniory  of  Lauzon  within  the  following  year,  or  else  to 
forfeit  their  right  to  possess  a  banal  mill.i 


1. — "Nous  avons  condamne  le  dit  sieur  Etienne  Charest,  tant 
pour  lui  que  pour  le  sieur  Dufils  Charest,  son  frere,  suivant  les 
offres  de  ce  premier,  a  faire  construire  un  moulin  a  farine  sur  la 
riviere  d'Btchemin,  village  de  Sainte-Genevieve,  a  1'endroit  de  la 
dite  riviere  le  plus  convenable  pour  la  commodite  des  habitans  du 
dit  village  et  des  environs,  etablis  dans  les  profondeurs  de  la  dite 
seigneurie  de  Lauzon,  et  ce,  dans  le  cours  de  l'ete  prochain,  mil 
sept  cent  quarante-six;  a  laquelle  construction  le  dit  sieur  Charly 
sera  tenu  de  contribuer  et  au  pro  rata  de  la  portion  a  lui  revenante 
a  ses  mineurs  dans  la  dite  seigneurie;  si  mieux  n'aime  renoncer  au 
droit  de  banalite  dans  le  dit  moulin,  au  moyen  de  quoi  et  de  la 
depense  que  les  dits  sieurs  Charest,  freres,  feront  pour  cette  cons- 
truction, le  droit  de  banalite  sera  et  appartiendra  a  eux  seuls,  et 
sera  le  dit  sieur  Charly  tenu  d'opter  l'une  des  alternatives  dans 
six  semaines  a  compter  de  la  signification  de  la  pr£sente,  passe 
le  quel  temps  en  vertu  de  notre  presente  ordonnance,  il  sera  dechu 
de  la  dite  option.    Mandons,  etc. 

Fait  a  Quebec,  le  douze  fevrier,  mil  sept  cent  quarante-six. 

Signe:  Hocquart." 

Edits  et  Ordonnancee. 
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Also,  if  the  seigniorial  mill  were  not  kept  in  proper 
order  or  repair,  the  habitants  of  the  seigniory  could 
appear  and  receive  permission  to  mill  their  grain  else- 
where. These  complaints  were  common,  and  the  habit- 
ants did  not  spare  the  authorities  at  Quebec  in  their 
demands  for  justice.  When  such  complaints  were  regis- 
tered the  Intendant  could,  and  generally  did  order  an 
investigation.  Such  an  order  was  issued  by  Hocquart 
in  1742,  who  sent  the  "capitaine  de  la  cote"  to  investigate 
a  complaint  made  by  the  habitants  of  the  seigniory  of 
the  "Riviere  du  Sud"  that  the  seigniorial  mill  was  not 
in  order.i 

The  investigation  proved  that  the  complaint  was 
unfounded.  The  mill  and  the  equipment  were  found  to 
be  in  good  order,  and  Hocquart  in  his  report  fined  the 
inhabitants  three  livres  each  for  making  a  baseless 
complaint.2 


1.  — "Le  conseil  assemble  ou  etoient  Monsieur  l'intendant,  Mon- 
sieur Michel,  commissaire  de  la  marine,  residant  a  Montreal,  Mes- 
sieurs de  Lotbiniere,  Lanouiller,  Varin,  Foucault,  Taschereau, 
Estebe,  conseillers,  le  procureur-general  du  Roi  et  le  greffier  en 
chef. 

Entre  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau,  SSbastien  Morin,  Etienne  Fon- 
taine et  Jean  Blanchet,  appelants  de  sentence  rendue  en  la  prevote 
de  cette  viile,  le  treize  avril  dernier  et  anticipes,  comparant  par 
Panet,  porteur  de  pieces,  d'une  part;  et  le  sieur  Louis  Couillard, 
seigneur  en  partie  de  la  seigneurie  de  la  Riviere  du  Sud,  intime 
et  anticipant,  comparant  par  Nouette,  aussi  porteur  de  pieces, 
d'autre  part;  oui  les  parties  comparantes  et  le  procureur-general 
du  roi; 

Le  conseil  ordonne,  ayant  faire  droit,  que  par  le  capitaine  de 
la  cote  et  le  juge  de  la  dite  seigneurie,  le  moulin  en  question  sera 
visito  et  par  eux  dresse  proces-verbal  de  l'£tat  actuel  d'icelui  et 
s'il  est  suffisamment  fourni  des  ustensiles  necessaires  pour  faire 
de  bonne  farine,  tous  depens,   dommages   et  interests  reserves. 

Signe:  Hocquart." 

2.  — "Le  proces-verbal  de  visite  tant  du  dit  moulin  en  question 
que  de  deux  autres  etablis  dans  la  dite  seigneurie,  dresse  par  le 
dit  juge  et  Joseph  Cote,  lieutenant  de  milice  de  la  dite  seigneurie, 
en  date  du  trente  du  dit  mois,  par  lequel  il  paroit  que  les  dits 
moulins  sont  en  tres  bon  ordre,  et  fournis  de  meuniers  et  d'usten- 
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If  a  seignior  refused  to  build  a  mill,  the  habitants 
might  appeal  to  the  Intendant,  who  would  relieve  them 
from  their  banal  obligation  of  milling  at  the  seigniorial 
mill,  and  permit  them  the  use  of  other  mills.  Such  a 
complaint  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island 
of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  the  Intendant  relieved  them  of 
their  obligations.!  At  the  very  beginning,  Frontenac 
decreed  and  ordained  that  all  seigniorial  mills,  whether 
windmills  or  watermills,  would  be  banal,  and  that  the 
censitaires  would  be  obliged  to  have  their  grain  ground 
at  these  mills,  and  prohibited  them  from  going  elsewhere.2 


siles  necessaires  pour  les  bien  entretenir,  et  qu'ils  font  excellente 
farine;  , 

■  Le  conseil  a  mis  et  met  l'appellation  au  neant,  ordonne  que  ce 
dont  est  appel  sortira  effet,  condamne  les  appelants  en  I'ameiide 
de  trois  livres  pour  leur  fol,  et  aux  depens  de  la  cause  d'appel. 

Signe:  Hocquart." 

1.  — "Vu  la  requete  presentee  a  M.  Tintendant  par  Michel 
Marandea  et  Philippe  Noel,  habitans  de  l'lsle  de  Saint-Laurent, 
paroisse  Saint-Pierre,  tant  pour  eux  que  pour  les  autres  habitans 
de  la  dite  paroisse,  qu'il  a  referee  en  ce  conseil,  contenant  que 
l'incommcdite  qu'ils  cut  eue  jusqu'en  1'annee  1704  de  n 'avoir  aucun 
moulin  dans  la  dite  paroisse  pour  y  faire  moudre  leurs  grains, 
les  a  obliges  a  les  porter  moudre  aux  moulins  des  cotes  voisines, 
n'ayant  eu  dans  la  dite  Isle  que  des  moulins  tres-mal  entretenus, 
hors  d'etat  de  service." 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 

2.  — "Le  conseil  a  deboute  et  deboute  le  dit  Morin  de  sa  demande 
et  pretentions;  et  faisant  droit  sur  les  dites  conclusions  et  con- 
formement  a  icelles,  a  ordonne  et  ordonne  que  les  moulins,  soit  a 
eau,  soit  a  vent,  que  les  seigneurs  auront  batis  ou  feront  batir  a 
1'avenir  sur  leurs  seigneuries,  seront  banaux,  et  ce  faisant  que 
leurs  tenanciers  qui  se  seront  obliges  par  les  titres  de  concession 
qu'ils  auront  pris  de  leurs  terres,  seront  tenus  d'y  porter  moudre 
leurs  grains,  et  de  les  y  laisser  au  moins  deux  fois  vingt-quatre 
heures,  apres  lesquelies  11  leur  sera  loisible  de  les  reprendre,  s'ils 
n'etcient  moulus,  pour  les  porter  moudre  ailleurs,  sans  que  les 
meuniers  puissent,  en  ce  cas,  pretendre  le  droit  de  moulure; 
defenses  a  eux  de  chasser  les  uns  sur  les  autres,  a  peine  suivant 
la  coutume  d'un  ecu  d'amende  envers  le  seigneur,  et  de  confiscation 
des  grains  et  voitures;  ordonne  aussi  que  copies  du  present  regle- 
ment,  seront  envoyees  a  la  diligence  du  dit  procureur-general,  par 
toutes  les  jurisdictions  de  ce  pays,  pour  y  etre  registries,  et  qu'il  y 
sera  publie  et  affiche  aux  lieux  accoutumes,  a  la  diligence  des 
procureurs  du  roi,  ou  fiscaux,  afin  que  personne  n'en  ignore." 

Signe:  Frontenac. 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  seigniors  built  mills  or  not,  as 
it  suited  them,  but  they  did  not  fail  to  mention  in  their 
deeds  the  necessity  of  patronizing  the  seigniorial  mills 
whenever  they  might  be  built. 

The  Intendant  at  Quebec  ordered  that  the  fee  to  be 
charged  was  to  be  one  fourteenth  of  the  grain  to  be 
ground.  He  also  ordered  that  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  mills  be  made  from  time  to  time  under  proper 
authority. 

It  was  often  easier  for  habitants  who  lived  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  seigniories  to  have  their  grain  ground 
at  the  mill  of  the  adjacent  seigniory.  This  too,  was 
often  a  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  mill 
owners.  Hocquart  gave  a  judgment  covering  such  a 
case  at  Montreal  in  1730,  in  which  he  ordered  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Sorel  should  have  their  grain  ground  at 
banal  mill  of  seignior  de  Ramezay,  if  it  were  functioning. 

This  question  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
troublesome,  judging  from  the  number  of  edicts  and 
judgments  which  were  promulgated  concerning  it.i  It 
seems  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  active  sources  of 
litigation  which  the  colony  produced.  The  edicts  and 
ordinances  contained  no  end  of  information  on  the 
troubles  which  it  aroused.   There  were  also  edicts  order- 


1. — "Sur  les  plaintes  qui  nous  ont  ete  faite3  par  la  dame  de 
Ramezay,  que  quelques  habitants  de  sa  seigneurie  de  Saurel,  se 
dispensaient  et  refusent  d'envoyer  moudre  leurs  bleds  a  son  moulin 
quoiqu'ils  soient  obliges  par  leurs  contrats;  vu  les  reglements  faits 
a  ce  sujet  par  le  conseil  superieur  de  ce  pays  : 

Nous  defendons  aux  dits  habitans  de  porter  leur  bled  moudre 
ailleurs  qu'au  dit  moulin,  a  peine  de  dix  livres  d'amende  applicable 
a  la  fabrique  de  la  paroisse;  leur  permettons  seulement,  qu'en  cas 
que  le  dit  moulin  vienne  a  chomer,  et  que  leurs  bleds  ne  soient  pas 
moulus  dans  deux  fois  vingt-quatre  heures,  aprSs  qu'ils  les  auront 
mis  dans  le  dit  moulin,  de  les  porters  dans  tels  moulins  qu'ils 
jugeront  a  propos.    Mandons,  etc. 

Fait  h  Montreal,  le  vingt-deux  juillet,  mil  sept  cent  trente. 

Signe:  Hocquart." 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
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ing  the  inhabitants  to  use  the  banal  mill,  or  risk  being 
fined,  and  the  seigniors  also  were  often  cautioned  and 
warned  to  keep  their  mills  in  good  order,  and  to  conform 
with  the  banal  regulations.  Hocquart,  on  July  the  11th 
1742,  issued  an  edict  in  which  he  admonished  both 
seigniors  and  censitaires,  when  he  ordered  the  habitants 
of  d'Argenay  to  mill  their  grain  at  the  banal  mill  under 
pain  of  a  fine  of  three  livres  each,  payable  to  the  church 
funds  of  the  Parish  of  Saint  Francis,  on  the  Island  of 
Orleans,  while  at  the  same  time  he  cautioned  Tolin,  the 
miller,  that  he  must  conform  with  the  banal  ordinances 
or  run  the  risk  of  punishment.i  In  case  a  mill  were  not 
in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  the  inhabitants  could  go 
elsewhere,  and  the  seignior  was  obliged  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  have  his  mill  properly  handled.2  The  seignior 
was  in  fact  the  only  man  in  the  locality  who  could  afford 
to  possess  a  mill,  for  it  was  a  costly  undertaking  to  build 


1.  — "Ordonnons  que  tous  les  habitans  du  dit  lieu  d'Argenay, 
seront  tenus  de  faire  moudre  leurs  grains  au  dit  moulin,  a  peine 
de  dix  livres  d'amende  contre  chacun  des  contrevenans,  applicable 
a  la  fabrique  de  la  paroisse  de  Saint-Francois  en  l'lsle  d'Orleans, 
de  laquelle  les  dits  habitans  relevent. 

Enjoignons  au  dit  Tolin,  meunier,  de  tenir  toujours  son  moulin 
en  etat,  et  de  se  conformer,  au  surplus,  aux  reglements  intervenus 
sur  le  fait  des  moulins  banaux,  sous  les  peines  portees  par  les 
dits  reglemens." 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 

2.  — "Le  conseil,  ayant  egard  a  la  requete  des  dits  habitans  de 
la  paroisse  de  Saint-Pierre,  en  Tile  et  comte  de  Saint-Laurent,  et 
attendu  la  necessite  qu'il  y  a  de  faire  tourner  le  dit  moulin,  les 
deux  autres  qui  sont  dans  la  dite  tie  n'etant  point  en  £tat  de  faire 
moutures  necessaires  pour  tous  les  habitans  d'icelle,  a  sursis  a 
l'execution  de  Farret  rendu  en  ce  conseil,  le  seizieme  aout  dernier 
et  en  consequence  permet  a  la  dite  dame  de  la  Foret  de  faire 
tourner  le  dit  moulin,  a  la  charge  qu'elle  ne  retirera  que  la  moitie 
des  droits  de  mouture,  et  que  l'autre  moitie  sera  remise  entre  les 
mains  du  dit  Gaillard,  procureur  du  dit  sieur  Berthelot,  pour  son 
droit  de  banalite,  et  ce,  jusqu'a  ce  que  le  dit  sieur  Berthelot  en  ait 
fait  construire  un  autre;  ce  qu'elle  sera  tenu  d'opter  dans  trois 
jours,  du  jour  de  la  signification  du  present  arret,  sinon  et  a  faute 
de  ce  faire  dans  le  dit  terns,  et  icelui  pass£,  sera  fait  droit  lundi 
prochain  sur  les  offres  que  Michel  Marandea  et  Philippe  Noel  font 
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one.  All  the  milling  machinery  had  to  be  imported  from 
France,  and  this  was  a  very  expensive  outlay,  besides, 
the  mill  required  the  services  of  a  miller.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  mill  was  an  obligation  on  the  seignior  if  he 
desired  to  retain  his  right,  but  there  are  several  examples 
of  the  forfeiture  of  these  rights,  notably,  that  of  Mille 
Isles  and  that  of  Varennes,  and  later  on,  many  others 
suffered  these  penalties.  As  the  seigniors  alone  had  the 
right  to  own  mills,  they  could  order  the  demolition  of 
any  other  mills  built  within  the  limits  of  their  seigniories. 
The  construction  of  the  mill  was  important;  they  were 
often  substantially  built  of  stone,  circular  in  shape,  and 
loop-holed,  to  serve  as  refuges  in  case  of  an  Indian  attack. 
The  mill  erected  by  the  Sulpician  Seminary  of  Montreal 
was  a  veritable  fort  and  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  in 
the  whole  district. 

The  Intendant  Giles  Hocquart,  as  we  have  seen 
from  his  edicts,  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  improve 
the  milling  industry  in  Canada.  He  kept  a  constant 
pressure  on  the  seigniors  to  make  them  build  and  keep 
their  mills  in  order.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  less 
relentless  with  the  habitants  in  his  efforts  to  develop 
the  banal  right  of  milling,  by  forcing  them  to  live  up  to 
their  obligations  to  the  seigniors.  He  dreamt  of  making 
Canada  a  grain  exporting  country,  and  perhaps  in  time, 
the  granary  of  France,  but  his  dream  was  never  realized. 
During  the  Old  Regime,  milling  was  very  poor,  and 
rarely,  if  ever  did  it  profit  the  seignior.  To  improve 
the  flour,  he  petitioned  the  King  to  send  out  fanning 
mills  to  clean  the  grain.    In  answer  to  this  request  the 


de  prendre  a  ferme  et  de  faire  tourner  le  dit  moulin,  et  meme  de 
repondre  des  risques  qui  peuvent  lui  arriver,  moyennant  cent  minots 
de  bled  de  redevance  par  an,  lequel  bail  ne  durera  aussi  que 
jusqu'a  ce  que  le  dit  sieur  Berthelot  en  ait  fait  construire  un  autre. 

Sign6:  Raudot." 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
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King  sent  out  six.  They  arrived  in  1732,  and  were  dis- 
tributed gratis  to  the  more  important  banal  mills.  Yet, 
with  all  this  assistance  from  the  Intendant,  milling  in 

Canada  never  developed  beyond  its  infancy. 

The  rights  of  milling  at  the  banal  mill  included  not 
only  wheat,  but  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  this  fact  seems 
never  to  have  been  questioned  by  the  habitants. 

Another  prerogative  was  the  banal  oven.  This 
right  existed  in  France  as  well  as  in  Canada,  but  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  it  was  rarely  enforced,  and  was  of 
no  consequence  whatsoever;  it  was  known  as  the  "Droit 
de  four  banal".  There  was  a  banal  oven  on  the  seigniory 
of  Vincelotte,  but  few  other  seigniories  followed  this 
example.  Not  only  was  the  custom  never  general,  but 
on  the  contrary  it  was  quite  rare,  and  there  were  not 
more  than  three  or  four  banal  ovens  throughout  the 
whole  of  Canada. 

Although  the  seigniors  never  exacted  the  "Droit  de 
four  banal",  yet  many  of  them  did  not  abandon  it,  and 
in  many  of  the  grants  made  to  the  censitaires,  a  clause 
existed  requiring  them  to  bake  their  bread  in  the  banal 
oven  whenever  such  a  commodity  should  be  built  on  the 
seigniory. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  practice  existed  in  France 
amongst  feudal  holders,  permitting  the  seignior  to  exact 
this  right,  yet  it  was  entirely  beyond  reason  to  expect 
that  habitants  living  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the 
seigniorial  manor,  should  be  forced  to  bring  their  bread 
that  distance  to  have  it  baked.  In  winter  the  dough 
would  have  been  frozen  before  they  had  gone  much  more 
than  a  mile.  The  fact  that  seigniors  persisted  in  insert- 
ing this  clause  in  their  deeds  to  the  censitaires,  together 
with  the  injustice  and  impossibility  which  it  entailed, 
caused  the  Intendant  Raudot  to  write  to  Pontchartrain 
in  1707,  bringing  this  matter  to  his  notice.   The  answer 
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which  he  received  appears  to  indicate  that  his  letter  had 
been  misunderstood,  so  again,  in  1708,  he  wrote  asking 
that  the  right  be  abolished.  His  fears  were  thoroughly 
unfounded,  for  the  presence  of  a  banal  oven  was  very 
exceptional,  and  it  was  also  a  fact  that  the  seigniors 
never  appear  to  have  exacted  any  money  payment  in  lieu 
of  this  right. 

The  mills  were  a  necessity,  while  the  ovens  were 
useless.  Had  there  been  no  banal  mills,  or  had  the 
seigniors  not  been  forced  to  build  them,  the  population 
would  probably  have  been  without  any  milling  facilities 
whatsoever.  No  private  enterprise  could  have  erected 
and  operated  mills  on  a  paying  basis  in  so  sparsely 
populated  a  country.  The  banal  mills,  as  well  as  being 
a  comfort,  were  a  great  encouragement  for  the  growing 
of  grain  in  the  new  land. 

Besides  the  banal  rights  of  oven  and  milling,  there 
were  also  other  privileges.  These,  probably  more  than 
anything  else,  confirmed  the  seignior  in  his  positions 
of  superiority  and  prestige.  The  most  important  of  all 
these  was  the  "corvee".  The  Coutume  de  Paris  had  long 
before  confirmed  this  right  in  France,  and  the  privilege 
of  exacting  this  service  from  the  habitants  placed  the 
seignior  on  an  entirely  different  social  plane  from  the 
rest  of  the  community.  The  corvee  consisted  in  the  right 
of  exacting  a  certain  number  of  days  of  free  labour 
every  year  from  the  habitants  holding  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  his  fief.  This,  like  the  banal  rights,  could 
only  be  exacted  when  specified  in  the  title  deeds  by 
which  the  lands  were  held. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  colony  this  right  appears 
to  have  been  overlooked.  In  fact,  for  the  first  century 
after  the  foundation  of  Quebec  the  custom  does  not  seem 
to  have  become  prevalent,  and  in  1717  the  Intendant 
Begon  complains  to  the  French  Ministry  that  abuses  of 
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this  privilege  had  been  creeping  into  the  colony.  In 
answer  to  this  complaint,  the  Ministry  in  France  issued 
an  edict  abolishing  the  corvee  in  America.  Yet  this 
order  appears  never  to  have  been  promulgated,  and  the 
right  of  corvee  remained  intact.  The  seigniors'  anxiety 
to  exact  this  labour  from  the  people  appears  to  have 
become  a  very  live  issue  between  the  vassals  and  the 
overlords.  There  were  many  complaints  on  the  part  of 
the  habitants,  and  the  Sovereign  Council  at  Quebec  was 
kept  busy  settling  disputes  arising  from  this  right. 

On  June  3rd  1714,  an  edict  was  issued  on  the 
complaint  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  seigniory  of  Des- 
jordy,  which  did  much  to  clear  up  the  matter.  In  this 
the  seignior  was  confirmed  in  his  right  to  exact  the 
corvee,  but  it  preserved  the  censitaires  against  any  abuses 
which  might  arise.  In  this  edict  the  seignior  was  limited 
to  exacting  the  labour  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
He  was  allowed  to  demand  one  day  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
one  day  during  the  harvest,  and  another  during  the  hay- 
making season;  while  those  who  were  required  to  give 
more  than  three  days  labour,  were  expected  to  serve  the 
additional  time  during  the  season  of  ploughing.i  The 
habit  was  soon  acquired  of  making  a  money  payment 
instead  of  the  corvee.  This  privilege  of  buying  the  right 
of  refraining  from  such  labour  appears  to  have  become 


1. — ''Nous  ordonnons  que  les  dits  habitans  donneront  au  dit 
sieur  Desjordy  les  journees  de  corvee  mentionnees  dans  leurs  titres 
de  concession,  lesquelles  journees  le  dit  sieur  Desjordy  ne  pourra 
exiger  des  dits  habitans  qu'en  differens  terns  et  separement,  savoir: 
pour  ceux  qui  sont  obliges  de  lui  en  donner  trois,  une  dans  un 
terns  de  semences,  une  dans  celui  des  foins,  et  la  troisieme  dans 
celui  des  recoltes;  que  ceux  qui  en  auront  a  donner  plus  que  trois, 
les  donneront  pour  travailler  aux  guerets; 

Sera  permis  aux  dits  habitans  de  s'exempter  des  dites  corvees, 
en  donnant  au  dit  sieur  Desjordy  quarante  sols  pour  chacune 
d'icelles,  a  condition  qu'ils  payeront  comptant  la  dite  somme  h 
celui  qui  les  aura  avertis,  de  sa  part,  de  venir  travailler." 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
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very  general,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  inserted  in  many  of 
the  seigniorial  grants. 

On  March  5th  1716,  Begon  confirmed  this  in  a 
judgment,  in  which  he  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  seigniory  of  Lachevrotiere  would  be  free  from 
their  obligation  of  corvee  labour  if  they  paid  the  seignior 
an  annual  sum  of  twenty  sols  for  every  three  arpents 
of  frontage  by  forty  arpents  of  depth.  This  payment 
was  to  be  made  on  the  following  Saint  Martin's  Days, 
and  this  was  to  continue  in  the  future.  Begon  declared 
that  he  would  consider  that  the  habitants  had  discharged 
their  duty  of  corvee  upon  payment  by  them  of  this  sum.i 

The  work  of  the  corvee  was  as  a  rule,  directly  or 
indirectly  beneficial  to  the  habitants,  and  consisted 
generally  in  such  labour  as  the  clearing  of  the  forest 
for  the  public  pastures,  the  repairing  of  the  roads,  or 
the  construction  of  the  mill.  The  right  was  clearly 
recognized  by  the  Intendant,  who  used  his  own  judgment 
when,  at  times,  he  modified  the  obligation  to  suit  special 
conditions,  and  on  the  17th  of  May  1730,  the  Intendant 
Hocquart  issued  an  edict  at  Quebec  by  which  he  ordained 
that  the  habitants  residing  within  the  seigniory  of  De- 
maure,  should,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  Militia  of  their  locality,  begin  work  immediately 
after  the  sowing  season,  to  repair  the  bridge  that  led 
to  the  seigniorial  mill,  and  that,  under  this  supervision, 
the  bridge  should  be  made  safe  and  solid  for  waggons 


1. — "Ordonnons  que  tous  les  habitans  de  la  dite  seigneurie 
payeront  a  l'avenir,  pour  raison  des  dites  corvees,  au  dit  sieur 
de  la  Chevrotiere,  vingt  sols  par  an  pour  chacune  concession  de 
trois  arpents  de  front  sur  quarante  de  profondeur,  dont  la  premiere 
annee  echerra  au  jour  et  fete  de  Saint-Martin  prochain,  et  de 
continuer  a  l'avenir;  au  moyen  duquel  payement  nous  avons  de- 
charge'  les  dits  habitans  de  fournir  les  dites  corvees.    Mandons,  etc. 

Fait  a  Quebec,  ce  cinquieme  mars,  mil  sept  cent  seize. 

Signe:  Begon." 
Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
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and  other  carriages,  and  he  added  that  any  habitant  who 
failed  to  fulfill  this  duty  should  be  fined  ten  livres.i 

There  were  at  times  special  corvees  which  entailed 
extra  days  of  labour  on  the  public  works  of  the  seigniory, 
such  as  the  erection  and  repairs  of  the  church,  the 
building  of  bridges,  as  well  as  the  making  and  repairing 
of  roads.  There  was  also  a  corvee  to  carry  out  the  public 
works  of  the  colony,  such  as  the  building  of  the  main 
roads  and  of  the  fortifications.  This  corvee  was  known 
as  the  King's  Corvee. 

The  King's  Corvee  had  no  special  duration  of  time, 
but  depended  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  public 
works  to  be  done.  There  are  many  decrees  of  the 
Intendant  summoning  the  habitants  to  repair  public 
highways,  under  the  supervision  of  the  "Grand  Voyer", 
who  was  the  Royal  Official  in  charge  of  all  works  on  the 
roads. 

In  many  of  the  seigniorial  grants  the  crown  reserved 
certain  privileges  of  retaining  rights  on  stone  or  timber, 
for  the  fortifications  and  for  the  Royal  Navy.  Since 
these  reservations  were  explicitly  stated  in  the  deeds  by 
which  the  seignior  received  his  title,  he,  in  turn,  inserted 
them  in  the  deeds  by  which  he  granted  his  lands  to  his 


1. — "Nous  avons  ordonne  et  ordonnons  que  tous  les  habitans  de 
la  dite  seigneurie  de  Demaure,  travailleront  par  corvees,  aussitot 
apres  les  semences,  au  retablissement  et  reparation  du  dit  pont 
qui  mene  au  moulin  de  la  dite  seigneurie,  et  a  la  diligence  du 
capitaine  de  milice  de  la  dite  cote,  auquel  nous  enjoignons  de  tenir 
la  main  a  l'execution  de  notre  presente  ordonnance,  et  de  veiller 
a  ce  que  le  dit  pont  soit  fait  bon  et  soiide  pour  l'usage  des  charrois 
et  autres  voitures; 

Laquelle  ordonnance  sera  lue,  publiee  et  affichee  en  la  maniere 
accoutumee,  a  Tissue  de  messe  paroissiale,  a  ce  que  personne  n'en 
ignore,  et  que  les  dits  habitans  aient  a  s'y  conformer,  a  peine  de 
dix  livres  d'amende  contre  chacun  des  contrevenants,  applicable  a 
la  fabrique  de  la  paroisse  de  St-Augustin.    Madons,  etc. 

Fait  a  Quebec,  le  vingt-sept  mai,  mil  sept  cent  trente. 

Signe:  Hocquart." 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
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censitaires,  but  the  seigniors  often  went  farther,  and 
reserved  the  right  of  collecting  building  material  for 
the  construction  of  the  manor,  the  church,  the  mill, 
or  other  public  buildings,  and  often  reserved  the  right 
to  the  firewood  necessary  to  heat  these  places.  Most 
of  these  special  restrictions  were  really  illegal,  and 
there  are  many  edicts  authorizing  the  habitants  to 
ignore  them.  Many  of  the  seigniors,  in  their  titles  of 
grants  to  their  censitaires,  reserved  for  themselves  much 
of  the  best  timber  standing,  as  well  as  retaining  all  the 
oak  and  pine.  Their  action  was  the  cause  of  much 
misunderstanding  and  bad  feeling  until  Begon  issued  an 
edict  on  the  29th  of  July  1722,  in  which  he  stated :  "That 
it  is  for  the  public  welfare  that  all  the  wood  that  the 
habitants  shall  cut  in  the  clearing  of  their  lands  shall 
be  employed  usefully  in  hardwood,  boards,  planks  and 
beams  rather  than  be  burned  on  the  spot.  The  sale  of 
wood  being  a  necessary  commerce  for  the  country,  the 
price  which  the  habitants  receive  places  them  in  a  posi- 
tion to  improve  their  holdings,  and  helps  them  to  pay  a 
part  of  their  current  expenses,  all  of  which  aids  in 
the  establishment  of  this  colony;  and  moreover,  the 
proprietors  of  the  seigniories  can  retain  no  proprietary 
rights  upon  the  lands  which  they  have  conceded  under 
the  title  of  'Cens  et  Rentes/  " 

The  seigniors  had  also  other  rights  granted  to  them 
in  their  title  deeds,  notably,  those  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
The  "Droit  de  chasse",  although  existing  in  France,  and 
mentioned  in  Canadian  title  deeds,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  exercised.  Or,  at  least,  it  was  so  rarely 
invoked  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  censitaires.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  "Droit  de  peche"  was  very  real. 
This  was  the  reservation  by  the  seignior  of  the  right 
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to  fish  in  the  seigniorial  waters.i  Most  of  the  seigniories 
faced  either  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  or  the  Richelieu 
Rivers.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  seigniors  to  reserve 
in  the  title  deeds  to  the  censitaires  the  right  of  fishing 
in  the  waters  facing  their  concessions,  or  at  least,  to 
prohibit  the  latter  from  fishing  in  them  without  per- 
mission. While  some  of  the  seigniors  leased  these  rights*, 
the  vast  majority  allowed  their  censitaires  to  fish  in 
them  freely,  merely  retaining  their  "Droit  de  peche". 

If  the  fish  were  intended  for  the  market,  the 
seignior  often  exercised  the  right  of  claiming  every 
eleventh  fish  caught,  or  oftener,  one  hogshead  of  fish 
per  year  in  commutation  of  his  "Droit  de  peche",  but 
when  the  fish  were  for  the  personal  use  of  the  habitants, 
nothing  was  ever  exacted. 

In  cases  where  this  fishing  privilege  was  abused, 
the  Intendant  issued  edicts  when  appealed  to,  and  Bigot, 
on  the  18th  of  February  1750,  gave  judgment  in  favour 
of  sieur  de  Ramezay,  forbidding  the  inhabitants  of  Sorel 
to  fish  in  the  waters  fronting  on  the  seigniory  or 
on  the  adjacent  islands,  without  a  written  permit  from 
the  seignior  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  ten  livres 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  fishing  equipment,  and  the 


1. — "Nous,  en  vertu  du  pouvoir  a  nous  donne,  avons  accorde\ 
donne  et  concede,  accordons,  donnons  et  concedons  a  la  dite  dame 
Marguerite  Denis  les  dites  isles  qui  sont  le  long  du  fleuve  Saint- 
Laurent,  vis-a-vis  l'entree  de  la  dite  riviere  terre  et  seigneurie 
de  Sainte-Anne,  tout  le  long  de  l'espace  et  Stendue  d'icelle,  pour 
jouir,  faire  et  disposer  des  dites  lies  par  la  dite  Dame  Denis,  ses 
hoirs  et  ayant  cause,  en  pleine  propriete  et  a  toujours,  au  dit  titre 
de  fief  et  seigneurie,  haute,  moyenne  et  basse  justice,  avec  droit 
de  chasse,  peche  et  traite  dans  toute  l'etendue  des  dites  lies. 

Sign§:  Bocart  de  Champigny." 

Pierre-Georges  Roy.  (Histoire  de  la  famille  de  Lanaudiere.) 
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local  Captain  of  Militia  was  instructed  to  enforce  the 
judgment,  i 

If  at  any  time  the  seignior  should  require,  for  a 
public  purpose,  any  parcel  of  land  held  by  a  habitant, 
such  as  the  location  of  the  church  or  the  mill,  the  seignior 
had  the  right  to  reclaim  the  land,  providing  that  he  gave 
to  the  censitaires  an  equal  area  in  return  in  any  location 
the  censitaires  might  choose  among  the  ungranted  lands 
of  the  seigniory,  but  there  was  a  general  understanding 
that  this  area  should  not  exceed  six  arpents. 

In  most  of  the  seigniorial  grants,  the  seigniors  were 
forbidden  to  engage  in  the  fur  trade.  Yet  in  some  cases 
this  clause  was  omitted.  The  seigniors  in  turn,  included 
this  prohibition  in  their  grants  to  the  people.  Yet,  even 
in  the  cases  where  the  trade  was  allowed  to  them,  they 
were  careful  to  refuse  it  to  their  dependents.  This 
however,  made  little  difference,  as  the  centres  of  the  fur 
trade  were  well  established  and  were  located  at  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers  and  Montreal. 

Whenever  possible,  the  seignior  imposed  all  sorts 
of  prohibitions  from  which  he  might  derive  a  profit,  but 
most  of  these  seem  to  have  been  illegal,  and  were  never 


1. — "Vu  la  requete  a  nous  presentee  par  le  sieur  de  Ramezay, 
co-heritier  dans  la  seigneurie  de  Sorel. 

Nous  faisons  tres-expresses  inhibitions  et  defenses  a  tous  les 
habitans  de  la  dite  seigneurie  de  Sorel,  qui  n'ont  pas  droit  de  peche 
par  leurs  contrats,  d'en  etablir  aucune  a  l'avenir  sur  la  devanture 
de  leurs  terres,  ainsi  que  dans  les  isles  adjacentes  a  la  dite  sei- 
gneurie, sans  une  permission  par  ecrit  de  leurs  seigneurs,  a  peine 
centre  les  contrevenans  de  dix  livres  d'amende  et  de  confiscation 
des  ustensiles  de  peche,  le  tout  applicable  a  la  fabrique  de  la 
dite  paroisse. 

Mandons  au  capitaine  de  milice  du  dit  lieu,  de  tenir  la  main 
a  l'execution  de  la  presente  ordonnance,  qui  sera  lue  et  publi6e  a 
la  porte  de  l'eglise,  issue  de  messe  paroissiale,  afin  qu'aucun  des 
dits  habitans  n'en  ignore. 

A  Quebec,  le  dix-huit  fevrier,  mil  sept  cent  cinquante. 

Signed  Bigot." 

Edits  et  Ordonnancea. 
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enforced,  and  they  were  the  cause  of  much  wrangling 
and  discussion  at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the 
seigniorial  tenure.  As  a  whole,  the  burdens  on  the 
Canadian  habitant  were  far  from  onerous.  He  was  better 
off  than  his  prototype  in  France,  who  had  become 
extremely  degraded  and  was  little  better  than  a  vassal. 
He  always  had  the  Intendant  at  Quebec  to  whom  he 
might  appeal,  and  from  whom  he  was  certain  to  receive 
perfect  justice,  tempered,  sometimes,  with  consideration 
for  the  future  of  the  colony;  and  the  whole  system  was 
never  permitted  in  any  way  to  oppress  or  degrade  the 
peasantry. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  FEUDAL  JUSTICE 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  administration  of  justice  in  New  France  under 
the  seigniorial  system  was  good.  It  deserves  careful 
study,  for  in  many  ways  its  development  paralleled  that 
of  the  colony.  The  whole  scheme  was  evolved  with  con- 
sideration for  the  conditions  existing  in  a  country  of 
sparse  population,  of  large  area  and  of  great  distances, 
and  that  was  far  away  from  the  parent  Government. 

Justice  was  administered  through  two  distinct 
channels,  the  officials  at  Quebec,  and  the  overlords  of 
the  seigniories.  Justice  amongst  the  isolated  settlements 
was  carried  out  through  the  powers  which  the  seignior 
had  received  in  his  grant,  while  the  Royal  courts  which 
sat  at  the  chief  centres  of  the  colony  served  as  courts 
of  Review  and  of  Appeal.  On  the  arrival  of  Champlain, 
all  justice  was  administered  through  his  person,  on 
account  of  his  powers  as  representative  of  the  Crown 
of  France  in  Canada.  A  few  years  later  he  established 
a  court  at  Quebec,  which  was  known  as  the  "Prevote", 
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and  which  he  modelled  upon  the  Court  of  the  same  name 
in  France.  During  his  first  years,  Champlain  made 
three  seigniorial  grants,  but  in  these  he  made  no  mention 
of  any  judicial  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  seigniors. 

We  know  little  of  the  workings  or  judgments  of  the 
Court  of  the  Prevote.  From  1627  to  1663,  during  the 
administration  of  New  France  by  the  Company  of  One 
Hundred  Associates,  this  court  continued  to  function, 
but  unfortunately,  unlike  the  Sovereign  Council,  none 
of  its  judgments  are  now  extant.  One  would  judge 
that  cases  were  disposed  of  in  a  somewhat  summary 
manner,  as  there  was  no  appeal  from  its  decisions;  but 
judgments  in  early  Canada  were  generally  excellent,  for 
they  were  based  upon  common  sense  and  natural  law,  and 
in  most  cases  they  were  delivered  only  after  all  attempts 
at  arbitration  had  failed. 

In  1647  a  new  court  was  establised,  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  which  was  known  as 
the  Old  Council.  It  was  made  up  of  the  Governor,  the 
Superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  colony  and  of  some 
prominent  members  of  the  community.  Later  on, 
seigniorial  justice  had  become  more  general.  The  courts 
of  the  Prevote  and  the  Council  served  as  courts  of 
appeal  from  seigniorial  decisions,  as  well  as  to  adjudicate 
on  matters  of  controversy  between  the  seigniors  and  the 
eensitaires.  Later,  the  Sovereign  Council  was  created, 
and  the  procedure  so  evolved  that  cases  should  first  be 
heard  before  the  seigniorial  courts,  and  if  appealed  they 
should  be  carried  to  the  Council,  while  for  a  supreme 
decision  they  might  be  appealed  from  the  Council  to  the 
King.  Until  1663  there  was  no  serious  attempt  made 
to  create  proper  seigniorial  jurisdiction.  Up  to  that  time 
the  population  was  sparse,  and  litigation  was  not  so  com- 
mon as  later  on,  and  it  was  only  when  the  seigniories 
became  sufficiently  populated  to  warrant  misunder- 
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standing  and  trouble  that  the  seigniorial  courts  actually 
took  form  and  functioned  regularly. 

The  habitants  appear  to  have  been  very  quarrelsome 
and  their  continual  squabbling  kept  the  seigniorial 
courts  busy.  Talon  in  1667,  rebuked  them  for  their 
constant  appealing  to  the  higher  courts  in  matters  that 
were  most  trivial. 

When  Louis  XIV  began  to  interest  himself  personally 
in  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  he  brought  about  certain 
judicial  reforms,  and  he  created  the  Sovereign  Council 
as  a  court  of  appeal  from  seigniorial  jurisdiction.  He 
decreed  this  in  an  edict  given  at  St.  Omer,  on  the  1st 
of  May  in  the  year  1677,  which  was  promulgated  at 
Quebec  on  the  25th  of  October  of  that  year.i 


1. — "Louis,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  roi  de  France  et  de  Navarre. 
A  tons  presents  et  a  venir,  salut  : 

Par  notre  edit  du  mois  de  decembre,  mil  six  cent  soixante- 
quatorze,  portant  reunion  a  notre  domaine  de  toutes  les  terres  par 
nous  ci-devant  accordSes  a  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  Occidentals, 
nous  aurions  entr'autres  choses  revoque,  eleint  et  supprime  le 
premier  degre"  de  jurisdiction  ou  siege  de  la  prevfite  et  justice 
ordinaire  de  Quebec  en  notre  pays  de  Nouvelle-France,  et  ordonne 
que  le  conseil  souverain  jugeroit  en  premiere  instance  les  proces 
et  contestations  dont  la  dite  prevdte  avait  accoutume  de  connoltre 
et  dont  l'appel  €toit  relev6  au  conseil  souverain,  a  quoi  nous  avoit 
porte  le  seul  amour  que  nous  avons  pour  le  repos  de  nos  sujets  du 
dit  pays,  et  le  desir  de  les  mettre  en  etat  de  vaquer  au  defriche- 
ment  des  terres  en  abregeant  les  proces  qui  les  en  dStournent 
principalement;  mais  comme  il  nous  a  et6  diverses  fois  remontre 
qu'encore  que  la  suppression  de  ce  premier  degre  de  jurisdiction 
put  contribuer  a  l'abreviation  des  proces,  qui  etoit  la  fin  que  nous 
mous  6tions  proposee,  neanmoins  le  dit  siege  etoit  necessaire  pour 
rendre  la  justice  plus  promptement,  faire  les  decrets  des  immeubles 
saisies,  et  autres  matieres  dont  le  conseil  souverain  ne  peut  con- 
noltre en  premiere  instance,  nous  aurions  reconnu  qu'il  6toit 
necessaire  de  rStablir  le  siege  de  la  prevote  et  justice  ordinaire  de 
Quebec,  tout  ainsi  qu'il  6toit  auparavant  notre  6dit  du  mois  de 
decembre  mil  six  cent  soixante-quatorze. 

A  ces  causes  et  autres  bonnes  considerations  a  ce  nous  mouvant, 
de  l'avis  de  notre  conseil  et  de  notre  certaine  science,  pleine 
puissance  et  autoritS  royale,  nous  avons  par  ce  notre  present  edit 
perpetuel  et  irrevocable,  retablit,  et  en  tant  que  besoin,  cree  et 
instituS  de  nouveau  le  siege  de  la  prevote  et  justice  ordinaire  de 
Quebec,  pour  connoltre  en  premiere  instance  de  toutes  matieraa 
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The  possession  of  a  seigniory  did  not  of  itself  confer 
upon  its  possessor  the  right  of  administering  justice. 
This  right  had  to  be  clearly  specified  in  the  title  deeds 
of  the  seigniory,  and  the  'degree  of  justice*  conferred 
had  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  grants,  no  mention 
was  made  of  this  function  being  conferred  on  the 
seigniors,  but  later  on,  the  right  of  exercising  judicial 
powers  was  given  in  almost  all  of  the  larger  grants. 
Among  the  few  seigniories  which  did  not  have  this 
power,  were  those  of  Jacques  Cartier,  Gentilly,  Vieux- 
pont,  Pointe  du  Lac,  Isle  Saint-Joseph,  Saint-Jean,  Saint- 
Michel  and  Boucher. 

In  France,  seigniors  were  judges  by  the  right  of 
possession,  but  it  was  not  so  in  Canada.    The  seignior 


tant  civiles  que  criminelles,  et  dont  l'appel  sera  relev€  en  notre 
conseil  souverain  Stabli  en  la  dite  ville.  Voulons  que  le  dit  siege 
soit  compose  d'un  lieutenant-general,  un  procureur  pour  nous  et 
un  greffier,  auxquels  nous  avons  attribuS  et  attribuons,  savoir: 
au  lieutenant-general  cinq  cents  livres  de  gages,  au  procureur  pour 
nous  trois  cents  livres,  et  au  greffier  cent  livres,  dont  le  fonda 
sera  fait  dans  l'etat  des  charges  assignees  sur  notre  domaine 
d'Occident,  et  pay6  par  le  fermier. 

Si  donnons  en  mandement  a  nos  aim6s  et  feaux  les  gens  tenant 
notre  conseil  souverain  a  Quebec  que  le  present  6dit  ils  aient  a 
faire  enregistrer,  et  le  contenu  en  icelui  garder  et  observer  de  point 
en  point,  selon  sa  forme  et  teneur,  cessant  et  faisant  cesser  tous 
troubles  et  empechemens,  nonobstant  notre  6dit  du  mois  de 
decembre  mil  six  cent  soixante-quatorze  et  autres  declarations  et 
arrets  a  ce  contraires,  auxquels  nous  avons  deroge  et  derogeons 
par  ces  prSsentes.  Car  tel  est  notre  plaisir,  et  afin  que  ce  soit 
chose  ferme  et  stable  a  toujours,  nous  y  avons  fait  mettre  notre  seel. 

"Donne  a  Saint-Omer,  au  mois  de  mai,  l'an  de  grace,  mil  six 
cent  soixante  dix-sept,  et  de  notre  regne  le  trente-quatrieme. 

Signe:  LOUIS. 

Et  sur  le  repli,  Par  le  roi,  "  COLBERT. 

Et  scell6  du  grand  sceau  en  cire  verte,  sur  lacs  de  soie  rouge  et 
verte,  et  a  cote  sur  le  dit  repli  est  ecrit  visa,  DALIGRE,  pour 
le  retablissement  du  siege  de  la  prevot6  et  justice  de  Quebec. 

Signe:  COLBERT. 
Registre  pour  6tre  gardS  et  observS  selon  sa  forme  et  teneur, 
suivant  1'arrSt  de  ce  jour,  le  vingt-cinquieme  d'octobre  mil  six  cent 
soixante  dix-sept 

Signe:  PEUVRET. 
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of  New  France  who  possessed  the  power  of  administering 
justice  'en  fief  might  be  of  three  categories.  He  might 
have  the  powers  of  high,  middle  or  low  justice,  but  in 
the  more  important  seigniories  the  seignior  possessed  all 
three  degrees  together.  To  possess  any  or  all  of  these 
three  categories,  it  was  necessary  that  the  fact  should 
be  mentioned  in  the  seigniorial  grant,  and  there  is  an 
example  of  this  in  a  grant  made  to  Marguerite  Denis, 
widow  of  the  seignior  de  la  Naudiere,  of  some  islands 
in  the  Saint  Lawrence  near  the  shores  of  her  seigniory 
of  Sainte-Anne  de  la  Perade  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing clause :  "To  be  held  in  full  property,  and  for  all 
time,  under  the  title  of  fief  and  seigniory  of  high, 
middle  and  low  justice,  with  the  right  of  hunting,  etc." 

Grants  which  conferred  powers  of  low  and  middle 
justice  were  not  uncommon.  There  was  no  rule  in  the 
granting  of  'seigniorial  justice',  and  some  seigniories  of 
great  extent  possessed  only  low  justice,  while  others 
which  were  really  small  possessed  all  three.  In  cases 
where  low  justice  only  was  mentioned  in  the  original 
grant,  the  power  was  often  augmented  afterwards  in 
order  to  facilitate  judicial  administration  in  the  colony. 
Generally,  the  ordinary  grant  conferred  all  these,  while 
the  grant  of  less  than  all  was  the  exception. 

The  right  of  administering  high  justice  conferred 
upon  the  seignior  the  power  of  trying  all  criminal  cases, 
even  those  entailing  the  penalty  of  mutilation  and  death, 
excepting  offences  against  the  person  of  the  King  or  his 
property,  such  as  treason,  lese-majeste,  counterfeiting  the 
Royal  name,  unlawfully  taking  part  in  seditious  enter- 
prises, or  unlawfully  bearing  arms.  In  civil  cases,  the 
powers  of  a  seignior  were  without  limit.  He  could 
impose  fines,  award  damages,  order  restitution,  or 
'amendes  honorables',  or  imprison  the  guilty.  He  might 
banish  obnoxious  persons  from  within  the  limits  of  his 
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seigniory.  He  could  expose  culprits  in  the  stocks  and 
brand  incorrigibles.  He  also  published  all  rules  and 
regulations  which  were  not  embodied  in  the  'Coutume  de 
Paris'  or  in  the  laws  of  the  colony. 

When  he  imposed  fines  upon  his  censitaires,  or 
decreed  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  the  fines 
reverted  to  himself,  except  in  cases  of  offences  against 
the  crown,  in  which  case  the  forfeit  was  paid  to  the  Royal 
Treasury.  The  high  justice  seignior  had  also  the  right 
of  claiming  for  himself  all  stray  animals  found  within 
the  limits  of  his  seigniory.  If  a  habitant  found  a  stray 
animal,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  it  to  his  seignior  within 
twenty-four  hours,  under  pain  of  a  fine,  and  the  seignior 
had  to  issue  a  public  proclamation  at  the  door  of  the 
church  on  three  consecutive  Sundays  announcing  that  he 
held  the  estray.  If  within  forty  days  from  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  find  the  rightful  owner  had  not  appeared 
and  paid  the  lawful  costs  and  expenses,  the  animal  be- 
came the  property  of  the  seignior,  without  any  com- 
pensation whatever  to  the  habitant  who  had  found  it. 

To  the  high  justice  seignior  reverted  all  lands  left 
without  lawful  heirs  which  had  been  granted  by  him 
or  his  predecessor  and  held  'En  arriere-fief  or  'En 
censive',  or  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the 
original  grant.  He  had  the  right  of  sharing  in  all  things 
found  within  his  lands.  If  a  censitaire  found  any 
treasure  on  the  lands  of  the  seignior,  he  retained  one 
third,  and  two  thirds  of  the  treasure-trove  reverted  to 
the  seignior;  while  if  the  finder  were  a  habitant,  he  re- 
ceived one  third,  the  owner  of  the  land,  one  third,  and  the 
other  third  reverted  to  the  seignior.  But  if  a  habitant 
found  treasure  on  his  own  land,  he  shared  it  equally  with 
his  seignior. 

The  seignior  was  also  the  owner  of  all  flotsam  and 
jetsam  found  on  the  seigniorial  waters,  or  washed  ashore 
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within  the  limits  of  his  lands.  He  also  claimed  full 
ownership  of  the  non-navigable  waters  within  his  fief, 
and  the  right  of  establishing  ferries  across  them.  In 
theory  the  right  of  high  justice  carried  great  powers, 
but  in  practice  they  were  negligible. 

The  seignior  who  possessed  the  rights  of  middle 
justice  was  not  so  well  off.  His  whole  powers  were 
based  upon  a  fine  of  sixty  sols  (French  money).  In  civil 
actions  he  could  only  adjudicate  in  a  dispute  involving 
an  amount  of  not  more  than  this  figure,  while  in  criminal 
actions  he  could  only  hear  cases  in  which  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  sixty  sols  could  be  imposed.  If  the  offence  was 
one  which  would  necessitate  a  fine  of  a  greater  amount, 
his  duty  was  to  remand  the  whole  matter  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  nearest  Royal  Court.  These  Royal  Courts, 
as  the  country  grew,  were  established  at  Three  Rivers 
and  Montreal.i  In  a  criminal  case,  he  was  obliged  to  hear 
the  prisoner  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  he  con- 
sidered that  the  offence  charged  was  one  which  entailed 
a  punishment  greater  than  he  had  the  power  to  inflict, 
his  duty  was  to  send  the  prisoner  before  the  nearest 
Royal  Court;  but  he  was  entitled  to  be  re-imbursed  the 


1. — "Monsieur  l'intendant  ayant  apporte"  une  declaration  du 
roi,  donnee  a  Fontainebleau  au  mois  de  juin,  mil  six  cent  quatre- 
vingt,  signe  "Louis"  et  sur  le  repii,  Par  le  roi,  "Colbert",  et  seellee, 
portant  que  les  appellations  des  justices  seigneuriales  des  Trois- 
Rivieres  ressortiront  au  siege  royal  etabli  pour  la  jurisdiction 
ordinaire  des  Trois-Rivieres,  et  les  ayant  mises  es-mains  de  Me. 
Louis  Rouer  de  Villeray,  premier  conseiller  en  ce  conseil  pour  en 
faire  son  rapport  a  la  compagnie;  lecture  en  ayant  6t6  faite: 

Dit  a  ete  que  la  dite  declaration  de  Sa  Majeste  sera  montree 
au  procureur-general  ce  requerant. 

SignS :  Duchesneau." 
Idem.    "La  roi  voulant  que  la  compagnie  jouisse  de  tous  les 
droits  et  avantages  qui  appartiennent  au  seigneur  suzerain,  il  est 
juste  que  les  juges  des  Trois-Rivieres  soient  elablis  par  la  com- 
pagnie et  recoivent  leurs  provisions  d'elle." 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
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costs  of  the  arrest,  of  the  transfer,  and  an  amount  of  sixty 
sols  of  any  fine  imposed  by  the  Royal  Court. 

He  had  the  power  to  appoint  curators  and  tutors 
for  minors  and  demented  persons,  and  to  decide  the 
remuneration  these  were  to  receive.  He  had  also  the 
right  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  within  his 
seigniory,  to  settle  all  disputes  arising  out  of  acreage, 
and,  in  general  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  all  those  who 
were  feudally  dependent  upon  him. 

The  seigniors  who  possessed  the  powers  of  low 
justice  only  were  very  few.  They  could  do  but  little. 
They  had  the  power  to  hear  disputes  which  did  not 
involve  an  amount  of  more  than  sixty  sols,  money  of 
Paris ;  and  in  criminal  cases  they  could  not  try  a  prisoner 
charged  with  an  offence  which  merited  a  fine  which 
amounted  to  more  than  ten  sols.  The  low  justice  seignior 
could  really  only  settle  trivial  matters,  disputes  involving 
amounts  which  might  arise  out  of  the  payment  of 
seigniorial  dues.  As  in  the  case  of  those  who  possessed 
higher  degrees  of  justice,  he  also  was  bound  to  hear  his 
prisoners  within  the  time  allotted;  and  in  cases  which 
the  law  prescribed  that  he  should  refer  to  higher  courts, 
he  was  reimbursed  his  costs;  and  when  a  fine  was 
imposed,  he  received  out  of  it  his  allotted  share  of  ten 
sols. 

As  the  great  majority  of  seigniors  possessed  all 
three  degrees  of  justice,  the  distinctions  were  of  little 
or  no  value.  Seigniorial  justice  was  in  its  essence  a 
branch  of  the  administration  of  popular  justice  centred 
in  the  person  of  the  King,  and  administered  by  him 
through  the  medium  of  the  seignior.  Possession  of  the 
power  to  administer  justice  was  not  essential  to  the 
seigniorial  tenure,  but  it  was  an  important  concomitant 

The  law  of  the  country  ordained  that  all  seigniors 
who  possessed  the  power  of  administering  seigniorial 
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justice  should  provide  for  the  dignity  of  its  operation, 
so  before  undertaking  to  exercise  his  right,  the  seignior 
was  supposed  to  provide  a  court  room,  either  in  his  manor 
house  or  contiguous  to  it.  It  was  to  have  a  prison  on 
the  ground  floor  and  in  a  dry  place.  In  practice,  the 
seignior  rarely  provided  the  court  room  as  ordained,  but 
merely  used  the  living  room  of  the  manor  house  in  which 
to  hold  his  court,  and  very  few  seigniors  ever  provided 
a  prison.  On  the  other  hand,  the  seigniors  had  other 
obligations  which  they  could  not  evade.  They  were 
obliged  to  provide  a  certain  court  personnel,  such  as  a 
crier,  a  clerk  of  the  court  and  a  bailiff;  and  in  many  of 
the  larger  seigniories,  in  cases  where  the  seigniors  them- 
selves did  not  desire  to  act,  they  were  permitted  to 
appoint  regular  court  judges.i  But  this  never  became 
a  common  practice.  The  appointment  of  these  judges 
had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Intendant.  An  example  of 
such  confirmation  is  found  in  an  edict  by  Hocquart, 
signed  at  Quebec  on  the  4th  of  March  in  the  year  1743, 
by  which  he  confirmed  the  appointment  of  Jacques 
Rouillard  Saint-Cyr  as  the  Seigniorial  Court  Justice  of 
the  seigniory  of  Saint  Anne.  These  officers  were 
obliged  to  cany  out  regular  court  sessions,  and  as  much 
as  possible,  to  place  themselves  at  the  service  of  the 
habitants,  and  there  are  many  edicts  impressing  this  fact 


1. — "Nous  avons  agree  et  confirme,  en  tant  que  besoin,  la 
nomination  de  Jacques  Rouillard  Saint-Cyr  pour  juge-prevot  en 
la  seigneurie  de  Sainte-Anne;  en  consequence: 

Mandons  au  sieur  Andre  Deleigne,  lieutenant-general  de  la 
pr6vote  de  Quebec,  qu'apres  qu'il  lui  aura  apparu  des  bonnes  vie 
et  moeurs,  religion  catholique,  apostolique  et  romaine  du  dit 
Rouillard,  et  qu'il  aura  de  lui  pris  le  serment  requis  et  accoutume, 
a  moins  qu'il  n'ait  ete  ci-devant  fait  information  de  ses  vie  et 
moeurs,  il  le  recoive  et  fasse  reconnaitre  en  la  dite  qualite  de 
juge-prev6t  de  la  seigneurie  de  Sainte-Anne.    Mandons,  etc. 

Fait  a  Quebec,  le  quatre  mars,  mil  sept  cent  quarante-trois. 

Signe:  Hocquart." 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
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upon  the  seigniors.  Such  an  edict  was  issued  by  Raudot 
at  Quebec  on  the  10th  of  October  1705,  in  which  ha 
commands  the  Court  Justices  of  Champlain  and  Batiscam 
to  sit  once  a  week  in  each  seigniory,  l 

The  Intendants  desired  to  make  the  administration 
of  justice  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  censitaires,  and  on 
some  occasions  ordered  that  the  judge  of  an  adjacent 
seigniory  should  be  called  upon  to  act  if  there  were  no 
permanent  seigniorial  judge  available.  Raudot  con- 
firmed such  procedure  in  an  edict  which  he  issued  on 
the  application  of  one  Pierre  Richer,  of  the  seigniory 
of  Saint  Anne,  who  desired  to  have  tutors  appointed  for 
some  minor  children.  In  order  to  facilitate  this,  the 
Intendant  ordered  that  sieur  Duclos,  the  seigniorial 
judge  of  the  adjacent  seigniory  of  Batiscan  should  be 
called  upon  to  act.i 


1. — "Jacques  Raudot,  conseiller  du  roi  en  ses  conseils,  intendant 
du  justice,  police  et  finances,  en  la  Nouvelle-France. 

Ayant  ete  informe  que  les  juges  de  Champiain  et  de  Batiscan 
ne  tiennent  leurs  audiences  qu'une  fois  tous  les  mois,  ce  qui  oblige 
les  habitans  des  dites  cotes  de  demander  des  audiences  extra- 
ordinaires  pour  lesquelles  les  dits  juges  et  leurs  greffiers  se  font 
payer  des  droits  : 

Nous  ordonnons  que  les  dits  juges  de  Champlain  et  Batiscan 
tiendront  leurs  audiences  toutes  les  semaines,  savoir:  a  Batiscan 
le  vendredi,  et  a  Champlain  le  samedi,  suivant  qu'ils  ont  accoutume" 
de  faire;  leur  defendons  de  donner  des  audiences  extraordinaires, 
quand  meme  les  en  seraient  requis  par  les  parties,  et  de  prendre 
aucuns  droits  des  parties,  a  peine  de  restitution  du  quadruple, 
sinon  et  a  faute  de  quoi,  permettons  aux  habitans  des  dites  cotes 
de  se  pouvoir  en  notre  instance  pardevant  le  lieutenant  civil  de 
la  prevote  des  Trois-Rivieres. 

Ordonnons  que  la  presente  ordonnance  sera  affichee  aux  portes 
des  eglises  de  Champiain  et  de  Batiscan  a  ce  que  personne  n'en 
ignore. 

Donne,  a  Quebec,  le  dixieme  octobre,  mil  sept  cent  cinq. 

Signe:  Raudot". 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 

1. — "Sur  la  requete  a  nous  presentee  par  Pierre  Richer,  habitant 
de  la  seigneurie  de  Ste.  Anne,  pres  les  Grondines,  ayant  epouse" 
defunte  Marguerite  Hebert,  tendante  a  ce  que  n'ayant  point  de 
juge  en  la  dite  seigneurie,  et  qu'il  lui  faudrait  faire  des  fraifl 
considerables  pour  faire  descendre  en  cette  ville  de  Quebec,  lei 
parens  paternels  de  ses  quatre  enfans  mineurs  et  de  sa  dite  defunte 
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These  seigniorial  judges  were  also  used  for  other 
purposes.  They  were  sometimes  called  upon  to  carry  on 
investigations,  to  make  reports,  and  to  see  that  the  edicts 
of  the  Intendants  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  daily  life 
of  the  seigniory  be  enforced.  Raudot  ordered  them  to  hold 
an  investigation  in  several  seigniories  where  the  fences 
appeared  to  be  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  and  in  conse- 
quence, animals  were  causing  damage  to  the  crops.i 


femme,  auxquels  il  a  dessein  de  faire,  par  les  dits  parens  et  ceux 
maternels  des  dits  mineurs,  qui  sont  residans  en  cette  dite  ville, 
elire  un  tuteur  et  subroge-tuteur  pour  parvenir  a  faire  l'inventaire 
des  biens  de  la  communautS  qui  a  ete  entre  lui  et  sa  dite  defunte 
femme,  lesquels  frais  consommeraient  la  majeure  partie  des  effets 
mobiliers  de  la  dite  communaute,  a  cause  de  la  distance  des  lieux 
et  de  la  difficulte  des  chemins  en  cette  saison,  il  nous  plaise 
nommer  et  commettre  le  sieur  Duclos,  juge  de  la  seigneurie  de 
Batiscan,  qui  n'est  eloignee  que  d'une  lieue  de  celle  de  Ste.  Anne, 
pour,  pardevant  lui,  faire  assembler  les  dits  parens  paternels  des 
dits  mineurs  a  l'effet  de  procSder  a  rejection  des  dits  tuteur  et 
subroge-tuteur,  du  consentement  des  parens  maternels  des  dits 
mineurs,  et  Charles  Brassard,  cordonnier,  aussi  demeurant  en  cette 
rille  comme  ayant  epouse  Marie-Joseph  Hebert,  soeur  de  la  dite 
delunte,  lesquels,  tant  pour  eux,  es  dite  qualite  de  parens,  que 
pour  Jean-Baptiste  Brassard,  aussi  demeurant  ordinairement  en 
cette  ville,  comme  ayant  epouse  Marie  Hubert,  aussi  soeur  de  la 
dite  defunte,  etant  actuellement  absent,  ont  consenti  que  les  dits 
parens  paternels  des  dits  mineurs  nomment  le  dit  Pierre  Richer, 
pere  des  dits  mineurs,  pour  leur  tuteur,  et  celui  d'entre  eux  qu'ils 
jugeront  a  propos,  pour  leur  subroge-tuteur;  promettent  d'avoir 
pour  agreable  et  approuver  la  nomination,  (qui  sera  faite  dans 
rassemlb6e  des  dits  parens),  des  dits  tuteur  et  subroge  tuteur." 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
1. — "Ayant  rendu  une  ordonnance  le  douzieme  mars  dernier, 
pour  pourvoir  aux  desordres  que  causent  le  defaut  de  clotures  et 
les  betes  vicieuses  sur  toutes  les  terres,  depuis  les  semences 
jusques  a  la  recolte,  laquelle  devoit  pourvoir  aussi  aux  desordres 
que  causent  toutes  les  betes  et  dans  les  terres  ensemencees  et  dans 
les  prairies,  faute  de  publier  les  defenses  de  l'abandon  d'icelles 
dans  le  temps  qui  seroit  necessaire,  et  pour  empecher  ce  d6sordre 
et  mettre  quelque  regie  pour  publier  ces  defenses  dans  les  endroits 
ou  il  n'y  a  ni  seigneurs  ni  juges  residans; 

Vu  notre  dite  ordonnance  du  douze  mars  dernier  : 
Nous  ordonnons  que  dans  les  seigneuries  ou  les  seigneurs 
resident  et  ou  il  y  a  des  juges,  que  les  juges,  de  concert  avec  les 
seigneurs  et  quatre  notables  habitans  qu'ils  appelleront,  du  nombre 
desquels  sont  les  officiers  de  milice,  feront  publier  les  defenses 
eontre  le  dit  abandon  dans  le  temps  qu'ils  jugeront  a  propos,  et 
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As  a  rule  seigniorial  justice  was  rough  and  ready, 
and  the  proceedings  partook  more  of  the  aspect  of  a 
conference  than  that  of  a  court  of  law,  disputes  often 
ending  in  an  amicable  settlement.  Most  of  the  cases 
which  were  heard  before  these  courts  involved  troubles 
between  habitants  or  disputes  about  the  boundaries  of 
the  farms,  and  they  were  easily  dealt  with  by  the 
seignior  who  based  his  judgment  on  common  sense. 
Ordinarily  this  was  the  law  that  governed,  for  most  of 
the  seigniors  were  thoroughly  unfitted  to  administer  the 
'Coutume  de  Paris'.  The  seigniors  evidently  realized 
their  own  incompetence,  and  did  not  like  to  risk  having 
their  judgments  reversed  by  the  Sovereign  Council,  with 
the  result  that  few  of  the  seigniors  ever  undertook  to 
exercise  high  justice,  they  generally  sent  their  cases  of 
importance  to  Quebec  to  be  dealt  with. 

Although  the  high  justice  seigniors  held  powers  of 
life  and  death,  and  on  seigniories  ranking  as  baronies  and 
countships  they  were  even  authorized  to  erect  a  gallows 
on  which  were  to  be  displayed  the  arms  of  the  seigniors, 
there  is  no  record  of  the  death  penalty  ever  being  im- 
posed in  any  seigniorial  court  throughout  the  period 
of  their  functioning,  while  at  the  Royal  Courts,  death 
was  a  common  punishment  for  crimes  which  to  us  seem 
trivial. 


qu'a  l'egard  de  celles  ou  n'y  a  ni  seigneurs  ni  juges  residans,  que 
le  capitaine  de  cote,  de  concert  avec  les  cur6s  et  quatre  notables 
habitans  qu'ils  appelleront  avec  lui,  reglent  aussi  les  defenses 
qu'il  sera  necessaire  de  faire  contre  le  dit  abandon,  lesquelles 
defenses,  dans  tous  les  deux  cas,  seront  publiees  le  dimanche 
d'apres  que  le  reglement  aura  ete  fait. 

Et  sera  la  presente  ordonnance  lue,  publiSe  a  toute  les  portes 
des  paroissse  de  ce  pays,  au  premier  jour  de  fete  ou  de  dimanche, 
issue  de  messe  paroissiale,  a  ce  que  personne  n'en  ignore. 
Mandons,  etc. 

Fait  a  Quebec,  le  vingt-cinquieme  mai,  mil  sept  cent  neuf. 

Sign€:  Raudot." 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
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The  seigniors,  as  a  rule,  were  loath  to  exercise  their 
judicial  powers;  generally  they  were  poor,  and  could  ill 
afford  the  trappings  of  justice.  The  fines  which  the 
seignior  received  were  small,  while  the  paraphernalia 
of  judicial  administration  were  costly.  When  the 
seignior  had  provided  the  court  room,  the  officials  and 
the  jail,  he  would  soon  have  exhausted  his  judicial 
revenue.  The  seigniorial  court  was  never  final,  for  all 
had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  nearest  Royal  Court  where 
seigniorial  judgments  ran  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
upset. 

As  most  of  the  cases  were  mere  squabbles  and 
disputes  between  habitants  which  rarely  brought  fines 
to  the  seigniorial  judge,  the  costs  were  beyond  reason. 
As  the  colony  grew,  Royal  Courts  were  established  at 
Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  as  well  as  at  Quebec,  and 
this  gave  the  seignior  an  excuse  to  send  his  cases  of 
high  and  middle  justice  before  the  nearest  of  the  Royal 
Courts.  So  much  had  this  become  the  practice,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  not  more  than  three  seigniorial 
courts  were  functioning  in  Canada. 

In  many  cases  the  seigniors  appealed  to  the  Council, 
requesting  that  as  sjon  as  the  Royal  Courts  were 
established,  they  be  relieved  of  their  powers  of  high  and 
middle  justice,  but  be  permitted  to  retain  their  powers 
of  low  justice  in  order  to  keep  their  position  of  being 
able  to  force  the  habitants  to  pay  their  'Cens  et  rentes'. 

The  seignior,  as  a  rule,  was  a  better  judge  of  human 
nature  than  he  was  of  the  law,  and  he  understood  well 
the  character  of  the  tenants  on  his  lands.  Although  he 
knew  little  of  procedure  or  of  written  law,  his  judgments 
were  generally  well  suited  to  the  people  over  whom  he 
ruled,  and  in  the  cases  which  he  heard  he  usually  adjudi- 
cated to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
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After  the  British  Conquest,  the  Governor,  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  in  one  of  his  reports  to  London,  deals  with 
the  administration  of  Canadian  justice.  At  first,  he 
was  impressed  by  the  apparently  terrible  powers  of  the 
seigniors,  but  on  further  investigation  he  modified  his 
tone,  and  wrote:  "Some  of  the  privileges  contained  in 
seigniorial  grants  appear  to  convey  dangerous  powers 
into  the  hands  of  the  seigniors,  but  upon  a  more  minute 
enquiry  these  are  found  to  be  little  less  than  ideal.  The 
haute,  moyenne  and  basse  justice  are  terms  of  high 
import,  but  even  under  the  French  government  were  so 
corrected  as  to  prove  of  little  significance  to  the 
proprietors;  for  besides  that  they  could  appoint  no  judge 
without  the  approbation  of  the  government,  there  lay  an 
appeal  from  all  the  private  to  the  royal  jurisdictions 
in  every  matter  exceeding  half  a  crown.  It  could  not 
therefore  be  productive  of  abuse,  and  as  the  keeping  of 
their  own  judges  became  much  too  burthensome  for  the 
scanty  incomes  of  the  Canadian  seigniors,  it  was  grown 
into  so  general  a  disuse  that  there  were  hardly  three  of 
them  in  the  whole  province  at  the  time  of  the  conquest." 


THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  HONOUR. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  seignior  as  a  rule  was  poor,  often  very  poor, 
the  revenue  which  he  had  from  his  tenants  was  never 
too  large,  but  in  privileges  of  honour  he  was  very  rich. 
Some  of  these  he  possessed  as  a  seignior,  others,  because 
he  had  inherited  rank  in  France  or  acquired  it  in  Canada. 
Among  the  rights  which  he  could  demand  was  that  of  the 
May-pole,  which  de  Gaspe  so  delightfully  describes  in  his 
"Anciens  Canadiens" : 

"On  the  first  of  May  of  each  year  the  tenants  of 
the  seigniory  were  bound  to  appear  before  the  Manor 
to  erect  a  May-pole,  when  the  younger  members  of  the 
tenantry  spent  the  day  in  dancing  and  games,  while  the 
seignior  had  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  honour  by 
a  liberal  distribution  of  refreshments,  which  often 
taxed  his  pocket. 

"The  inhabitants  from  all  corners  arrived  at  day- 
break, armed  with  their  long  flint-lock  guns  and  powder- 
horns.    They  brought  with  them  the  May-pole,  which 
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was  but  a  tall  fir  tree  with  the  branches  cut  off,  and 
peeled  to  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  top  where  a  tuft 
of  greenery  was  allowed  to  remain  and  flattered  with 
the  title  of  the  'bouquet';  to  this  was  nailed  some 
ornament,  such  as  a  weathercock  or  a  ball  painted  red. 

"They  planted  the  May-pole  in  front  of  the  Manor, 
but  throughout  these  preparations  the  seignior  and  his 
family  were  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  what  was 
transpiring  before  their  door.  When  all  was  ready  the 
ceremony  began. 

"Two  old  men  were  sent  to  get  the  seignior's  per- 
mission to  offer  him  this  honour,  these  on  returning 
outside  and  making  known  their  success,  all  said  a 
prayer  for  the  seignior.  In  a  few  moments  this  delega- 
tion returned,  carrying  a  musket  and  escorting  two  of 
the  principal  habitants  of  the  district,  one  of  whom 
carried  a  small  goblet  while  the  other  brought  a  bottle 
of  brandy.  The  seignior  surrounded  by  his  family 
received  them  in  the  drawing  room.  They  begged  the 
seignior  to  accept  the  May-pole,  and  to  wet  it  with 
brandy  before  he  blackened  it.  He  then  treated  the  four 
habitants  to  brandy,  and  taking  the  musket  from  one 
of  the  old  men,  he  left  the  house  with  them.  When  he 
reached  the  door  he  was  met  with  shouts  of  'Long  live 
the  King!'  'Long  live  the  Seignior!';  he  then  proceeded 
to  blacken  the  May-pole  by  firing  a  blank  charge  at  it. 

"Then  followed  a  'feu-de-joie',  and  the  rattle  of  flint- 
locks lasted  for  some  time.  So  zealous  were  they  to 
fire  at  it  that  in  a  few  moments  the  May-pole  which  had 
been  white,  appeared  to  have  been  painted  black,  for, 
the  more  powder  that  was  burned,  the  greater  was  the 
compliment  to  the  seignior.  He  then  invited  his  visitors 
into  the  Manor  where  they  were  amply  supplied  with 
refreshments  of  habitant  cooking,  together  with  some 
wine  for  the  women,  and  much  brandy  for  the  men. 
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During  the  repast,  the  guests  kept  jumping  up  from 
the  table,  seizing  their  guns,  and  rushing  out  to  fire  at 
the  May-pole,  then  to  return  to  their  places  again.  Games 
and  old  French  songs  completed  the  entertainment." 

Although  this  form  of  homage  seemed  extremely 
innocuous  and  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  peasant,  yet, 
there  is  a  record  that  on  one  occasion  they  petitioned 
the  Intendant  to  relieve  them  from  it. 

Most  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  seignior  were 
connected  with  his  religious  duties. 

At  church,  he  was  constantly  the  object  of  distinction 
and  attentions,  yet  disputes  were  common  between  the 
seigniors  and  the  cures,  and  there  were  many  clashes 
of  authority  between  different  seigniors  as  to  their 
priority  of  rights  and  claims  at  religious  ceremonies. 
So  much  so  was  this  the  case  that  in  1709,  a  special 
edict  was  issued  by  the  Council  at  Quebec,  which 
ordained  that  only  the  seignior  within  whose  territory 
the  church  was  situated,  should  receive  any  particular 
consideration.  The  edict  states  that  the  cures  in  this 
country  shall  recognize  only,  within  their  respective 
parishes,  one  seignior,  and  that  he  shali  be  the  seignior 
in  high  justice  on  whose  land  the  church  is  built,  and 
that  this  seignior  alone  shall  receive  any  rights  or 
honours. l  He  was  to  be  the  first  to  approach  the  altar 
on  feast  days  to  receive  the  tokens  of  the  day,  such  as 
the  "Pain  benit",  and  he  was  to  be  followed  by  his  male 
children,  or  in  case  of  his  absence,  these  children  would 


1. — "Que  le  dit  appelant  et  les  autres  cures  de  ce  pays  ne 
reconnoitront  k  l'avenir  qu'un  seul  seigneur  dans  leurs  paroisses, 
qui  sera  celui  sur  la  terre  en  haute-justice  duquel  l'eglise  sera 
b&tie,  lequel  seigneur  haut-justicier  aura  seul  les  droits  hono- 
rifiques  de  l'eglise  apres  le  patron,  en  cas  qu'il  y  en  ait  un." 
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assume  his  rights,  but  only  after  they  had  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  years.2 

In  all  processions  his  place  was  to  be  the  first,  to 
walk  immediately  after  the  cure,  and  he  was  to  be 
followed  by  his  sons.i  When  he  died,  he  had  the  right 
of  being  buried  with  his  family  under  the  church,  and 
the  very  place  was  indicated  by  an  edict,  which  stated 
that  in  cases  where  he  had  given  the  land  on  which  the 
church  had  been  built,  his  tomb  was  to  be  in  the  body 
of  the  church,  but  not  under  the  sanctuary,  and  that  his 
family  did  not  have  to  pay  the  costs  for  the  opening  of  the 
grave,  but  merely  the  fees  of  the  cure"  and  of  the  fabrique 
of  the  parish.2  At  the  benediction  of  the  people  at  the 
beginning  of  Mass,  the  seignior  was  the  first  to  be 
sprinkled  with  holy  water,  as  well  as  his  wife  and 
family,  while  in  his  absence,  his  wife  would  have  the 
honour,  or  in  the  absence  of  both,  his  children  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years.3 

An  edict  proclaimed  that  on  Candlemas  Day,  he 
should  be  the  first  after  the  suppliced  clergy,  to  approach 
the  altar  to  receive  a  candle,  and  he  was  to  be  followed 
by  his  male  children.    The  edict  also  ordained  that 


2. — "Que  le  dit  seigneur  haut-justicier  ira,  si  bon  lui  semble, 
le  premier  a  l'offrande  apres  la  personne  qui  aura  offert  le  pain 
benit,  du  dit  seigneur,  ses  dits  enfants  qui  auront  atteint  l'age  de 
seize  ans." 

1.  — "Que  le  seigneur  marchera  aux  processions  immediatement 
et  le  premier  apres  le  cure,  et  ensuite  ses  enfans  males,  et  en  cas 
d'absence  du  dit  seigneur,  ses  enfans  ainsi  qu'il  est  dit  ci-dessus." 

2.  — "Que  le  seigneur  aura  droit  de  sepulture  dans  le  choeur, 
hors  du  sanctuaire,  pour  lui  et  sa  famille,  lorsqu'il  aura  donn6 
la  terre  sur  laquelle  l'eglise  aura  6te"  batie,  sans  qu'on  leur  puisse 
faire  des  tombeaux  eleves,  et  sans  qu'il  soit  obligS  de  payer  le 
droit  d'ouverture  de  terre,  mais  seulement  les  autres  droits  de  la 
Fabrique  et  ceux  du  cure." 

3.  — "Qu'apres  l'oeuvre  et  le  choeur,  le  seigneur  aura  le  premier 
Teau  benite  par  aspersion,  aussi  bien  que  sa  femme  et  ses  enfans, 
en  son  absence  sa  femme,  et  en  l'absence  de  l'un  et  l'autre  ses 
enfants  de  l'age  de  seize  ans,  les  marguilliers  auront  seulement 
I'eau  b<§nite  avec  les  autres  habitans." 
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the  same  order  of  precedence  should  be  maintained  on 
Ash  Wednesday  and  Palm  Sunday  when  he  went  to 
receive  the  ashes  and  the  palms.4 

The  cure  was  also  under  the  obligation  of  praying 
for  the  seignior,  and  after  his  death  of  mentioning  him 
from  the  pulpit.  There  is  even  an  edict  to  this  effect 
signed  in  1709,  which  ordered  Monsieur  Claude  Boucquin, 
Parish  Priest  of  the  seigniory  of  Champlain,  to  mention 
and  recommend  to  the  prayers  of  the  censitaires,  the  late 
seignior  Etienne  Pezard  de  la  Touche.  This  custom 
existed  in  France,  and  it  was  the  desire  that  it  should 
be  carried  on  in  Canada.  1 

A  most  important  right  which  the  seignior  exacted, 
was  that  of  placing  his  pew  in  the  most  honourable  posi- 
tion possible  in  the  church.  The  ordinances  of  the 
Intendant  decree  that  he  should  have  a  permanent  pew 
in  a  most  important  place,  which  is  on  the  right  side, 
and  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  altar  rail.  This 


4. — "Qu'icelui  seigneur  ira  apres  le  clerge"  revetu  de  surplis, 
le  premier,  et  ses  enfans  males  apres  lui,  au  balustre  prendre  les 
cierges  le  jour  de  la  Chandeleur,  et  recevoir  les  cendres  et  les 
rameaux,  et  en  cas  d'absence  du  dit  seigneur  ses  enfans  comme 
il  est  dit  ci-dessus." 

1. — "Sentence  rendue  en  la  jurisdiction  des  Trois-Rivieres,  le 
onzieme  juillet,  mil  six  cent  quatre-vingt-  quinze,  entre  feu  Etienne 
Pezart  de  Latouche,  vivant  ecuyer  et  proprietaire  de  la  dite 
8eigneurie  de  Champlain,  et  Mre.  Claude  Boucquin,  pretre,  pour 
lors  cure  du  dit  lieu,  par  laquelle  il  est  ordonne  qu'en  tous  les 
prflnes  que  fera  le  dit  sieur  Boucquin  dans  la  dite  §glise  de 
Champlain,  aux  jours  de  dimanche,  il  sera  tenu  de  faire  mention 
du  dit  feu  sieur  de  Latouche  comme  seigneur  du  dit  Champlain,  et 
aussi  de  la  dame  sa  femme,  aux  prieres  qu'on  a  accoutume  de  faire, 
pareillement  de  lui  faire  donner  l'encens  lorsque  le  dit  sieur 
Boucquin  ferait  les  encensemens  a  l'entree  de  la  dite  6glise  et 
qu'il  sera  dans  son  banc,  et  m§me  de  lui  faire  rendre  dans  icelle 
les  autres  honneurs  dus  a  sa  dite  qualite  de  seigneur,  tout  ainsi 
qu'il  se  pratique  en  France,  les  d€pens  compenses." 
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pew  was  not  to  be  any  larger  than  the  others,  but  might 
be  of  double  their  depth.2 

In  these  early  times  the  church  was  the  centre  of 
much  of  the  life  of  the  community,  therefore  much 
jealousy  was  aroused  through  matters  which  to-day 
would  pass  unnoticed,  but  these  church  rights  had 
become  so  firmly  established  that  all  those  who  occupied 
public  offices  had  an  allotted  position  at  all  religious 
ceremonies.  As  the  church  was  about  the  only  place 
where  all  the  habitants  met  together,  it  was  the  only 
place  where  their  importance  could  be  displayed.  In  a 
case  where  a  church  had  to  serve  the  needs  of  two 
seigniories  there  was  a  clash  of  authority.  Such  a  case 
arose  in  the  seigniory  of  Beauport,  which  was  not  suffi- 
ciently populated  to  possess  a  church  for  the  use  of  its 
inhabitants  alone.  For  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  Mon- 
seignior  de  Laval  added  to  it  a  part  of  the  seigniory  of 
Charlesbourg  which  was  owned  by  the  Jesuits.  The 
church  had  been  built  on  the  territory  of  sieur  Du- 
chesnay,  of  Beauport,  and  an  edict  signed  by  Raudot 
was  required  to  clear  up  the  matter.  This  ordained  that 
the  Jesuits  were  entitled  to  a  pew  in  the  church  of  equal 
size  and  importance  as  that  of  seignior  Duchesnay  of 
Beauport,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  church  was 
built  in  the  latter  seigniory,  the  pew  of  the  Jesuits 


2. — "Qu'il  aura  un  banc  permanent  dans  la  place  la  plus 
honorable  qui  est  la  droite  en  entrant  dans  l'eglise,  dans  la 
distance  de  quatre  pieds  du  balustre,  afin  de  laisser  un  passage 
libre  pour  les  communions,  lequel  banc  sera  de  la  m§me  largeur 
de  ceux  des  autre3  habitants  pour  ne  point  embarrasser  les 
ceremonies  de  l'eglise  et  qui  ne  pourra  §tre  que  du  double  de 
profondeur  des  autres." 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
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should  be  placed  on  the  left,  or  inferior  side  of  the 
altar,  i 

The  precedence  of  co-seigniors  and  seigniors  "en 
arriere-fief  was  designated  in  the  ordinance  signed  by 


1. — "Vu  la  requete  presentee  a  Monsieur  l'intendant  par  les 
Peres  Jesuites  du  college  de  cette  ville  de  Quebec,  contenant 
qu'etant  seigneurs  haut-justiciers  d'une  partie  de  la  paroisse  de 
Beauport,  ils  croient  avoir  droit  d'avoir  et  mettre  un  banc  dans 
l'eglise  de  la  dite  paroisse  vis-a-vis  et  a  meme  hauteur  que  celui 
du  sieur  Duchesnay,  seigneur  du  dit  Beauport;  mais  comme  il  y  a 
une  personne  de  qualite  qui  a  un  arriere-fief  dans  la  dite  seigneurie 
et  qui  ne  veut  pas  souffrir  que  les  supplians  occupent  la  place 
qui  leur  est  due,  qui  meme  pretend  avoir  tous  les  honneurs  avant 
eux,  requerant  les  dits  Peres  Jesuite  qu'il  leur  fut  permis  de  mettre 
un  banc  ou  plutot  de  ie  faire  mettre  par  les  marguilliers  de  la 
dite  eglise  au  lieu  ou  ils  le  demandent  et  de  faire  defenses  a  toute 
personne,  de  quelque  qualite  et  condition  qu'elles  puissent  etre,  de 
s'opposer  a  I'emplacement  du  dit  banc  ni  de  les  empecher,  lorsqu'ils 
se  trouveront  dans  la  dite  eglise  de  Beauport,  de  prendre  leur  place 
dans  le  dit  banc  et  de  jouir  des  honneurs  qui  leur  sont  dus; 
ordonnance  de  mon  dit  sieur  l'intendant  en  date  du  vingt-huitieme 
de  ce  mois,  portant  que  les  parties  viendraient  ce  jourd'hui  au 
conseil  avec  le  premier  marguillier  de  la  paroisse  du  dit  Beauport; 

"Reponses  a  la  dite  requete  presentee  au  conseil  par  Jacques 
Avisse,  habitant  du  dit  Beauport  et  premier  marguillier  de  la 
paroisse  du  dit  lieu,  signees  "Avisse"  qui  contient  entre  autres 
choses  que  monsieur  de  Laval,  premier  eveque  de  cette  ville, 
jugeant  que  la  seigneurie  du  dit  Beauport  seule  n'etoit  pas  un 
district  suffisant  pour  l'etendue  d'une  paroisse,  a  juge  a  propos 
d'y  unir  une  petite  portion  de  la  seigneurie  des  dits  Peres  Jesuites, 
ou  ils  ont  une  ferme  et  quelques  concessions;  mais  comme  ils 
n'ont  point  le  siege  de  leur  jurisdiction  dans  cette  portion  de  leur 
seigneurie  et  que  la  dite  eglise  de  Beauport  est  batie  sur  la  sei- 
gneurie du  dit  sieur  Duchesnay,  les  dits  Peres  Jesuites  devroient 
se  contenter  des  droits  dont  ils  jouissent  dans  leur  paroisse  de 
Charlebourg  contigiie  a  celle  du  dit  Beauport;  requerant,  le  dit 
Avisse,  la  cour  d'avoir  egard  au  prejudice  que  lui  cause,  dans  ce 
temps  de  recolte,  les  deux  voyages  qu'il  a  ete  oblige  de  faire  pour 
le  sujet  du  dit  banc; 


"Le  conseil  a  ordoDne  que  le  dit  sieur  de  Villeray  s'abstiendroit 
de  la  connoissance  de  cette  affaire,  et  faisant  droit  sur  les  fins  de 
la  dite  requete,  que  les  marguilliers  de  la  dite  eglise  de  Beauport 
fourniront,  a  la  premiere  requisition  qui  leur  en  sera  faite,  une 
place  aux  dits  Peres  Jesuites  pour  placer  un  banc  de  l'autre  c6t6 
et  sur  la  m§me  ligne  qu'est  place  celui  du  dit  sieur  Duchesnay, 
depens  composes. 

Signe:  Raudot." 

Edits  et  Ordonnance*. 
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Raudot,  which  dealt  with  all  church  matters.  This 
ordained  that  should  they  live  within  the  same  parish, 
they  should  pay  rent  for  their  pews,  which  should  be 
placed  amongst  those  of  persons  of  distinction,  but  in 
a  position  of  inferiority  to  that  of  the  seignior  in  high 
justice,  while  superior  to  those  of  the  habitants.i 

Other  officials  in  the  seigniory  held  their  allotted 
places.  The  position  of  the  Captain  of  the  district  was 
defined  in  an  edict  issued  at  Three-Rivers,  in  1737, 
which  reserved  for  him  a  pew  in  the  most  honourable 
place,  immediately  after  those  of  the  seigniors,  which 
privilege  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  and  his  successors 
on  payment  of  a  rental  of  not  more  than  the  highest 
rent  paid  for  the  other  pews,  and  that  he  should  enjoy, 
in  consequence,  all  privileges  and  honours  which  were 
connected  with  his  position. 2 

The  position  of  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  seig- 
nior was  not  so  important.  This  was  defined  by  Raudot 
in  an  edict  in  which  he  declared  that  the  wife  did  not 
share  with  the  husband  in  his  seigniorial  honours,  and 
that  the  wives  of  seigniors  in  high  justice  should  hold 
no  official  place  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  that 
they  should  leave  their  pew  after  the  men,  and  when 


1.  — "Que  les  co-seigneurs  et  seigneurs  de  fiefs,  si  aucuns  se 
rencontrent  dans  une  merae  paroisse,  payeront  a  la  fabrique  les 
bancs  qu'ils  occuperont  dans  l'eglise,  lesquels  blancs,  ensemble  ceux 
qui  seront  concedes  a  des  personnes  de  caractere,  seront  places 
apr&s  celui  du  seigneur  haut-justicier,  dans  les  endroits  qui  leur 
seront  convenables  et  au-dessus  de  ceux  des  habitans." 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 

2.  — "Ordonne  que  le  banc  le  plus  honorable  qui  sera  place  dans 
la  dite  eglise,  immediatement  apres  celui  du  seigneur  haut-justicier, 
sera  accorde  au  capitaine  de  la  cote,  pour  en  jouir  lui  et  ses 
successeurs,  en  payant  seulement  chaque  annee  a  la  fabrique,  la 
plus  forte  rente  qui  sera  reglee  pour  les  autres  bancs; 

Ordonnons  en  outre  qu'il  jouira,  en  consequence  du  dit  regle- 
ment,  des  autres  privileges  et  honorifiques  accordes  aux  capitaines 
des  cotes  de  la  colonic' 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 
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going  to  the  altar  to  receive  their  candles,  palms  or 
ashes,  or  when  in  procession,  that  they  should  walk 
first,  with  their  daughters,  at  the  head  of  all  the  other 
women. l 

The  seignior  was  entitled  to  the  respect  of  all  his 
dependents,  who  were  supposed  to  salute  on  meeting 
him,  and  to  give  his  carriage  the  right-of-way  on  the 
roads,  and  when  in  his  presence  they  were  to  remain 
standing  until  he  had  requested  them  to  be  seated.  In 
general,  they  treated  him  with  the  polished  deference 
and  respect  which  all  the  men  of  the  Old  Regime  were 
wont  to  show  to  their  superiors.  The  tradition  has 
been  carried  down,  and  courtesy  of  a  rare  nature  may 
yet  be  found  in  the  isolated  districts  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 


1. — "Que  les  femmes,  meme  du  patron,  celles  des  segneurs 
haut-justiciers,  n'auront  aucun  rang  dans  les  ceremonies  de  l'eglise, 
lorsqu'elles  sortiront  de  leurs  bancs,  qu'apres  tous  les  hommes,  et 
que  quand  elles  iront  chercher  les  cierges,  les  cendres  et  les 
rameaux  et  qu'elles  se  trouveront  aux  processions,  elles  mar- 
cheront  les  premieres  avec  leurs  filles  a  la  tete  de  toutes  les 
autres  femmes." 

Edits  et  Ordonnances. 


THE  SEIGNIORS'  SOCIAL  STATUS. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  social  and  official  status  of  the  seignior  in 
Canada  has  been  a  subject  of  much  debated  controversy. 
There  has  been  a  general  impression  that  the  seigniors 
were  all  noblemen  who  came  to  establish  new  feudal 
areas  in  the  New  World.  Nothing  of  this  kind  ever 
took  place.  The  seignior  was  in  reality  merely  the 
person  through  whom  the  territories  of  New  France 
were  to  be  distributed  to  those  who  were  destined  to 
cultivate  them.  He  was,  therefore,  merely  an  instrument 
of  land  development.  It  is  true  that  the  seigniors  were 
often  people  of  standing  who  could  uphold  the  prestige 
and  position  which  this  status  required.  It  is  likewise 
true  that  to  hold  this  status,  and  to  carry  out  the  seig- 
nioral  duties  successfully,  one  had  to  be  of  finer  birth 
than  those  whom  one  governed.  The  customs  and 
accepted  conditions  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived 
exacted  this.  Thus  we  find  that  we  had  in  Canada  at 
that  time  a  caste  of  superior  persons,  through  whom  the 
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land  was  divided  and  given  to  the  peasants,  and  to  whom 
the  powers  of  administration  and  justice  were  entrusted. 

Amongst  the  officers  of  the  French  Army  serving 
in  the  Canadian  woods  were  many  noblemen,  and  sons 
of  nobility.  Few  of  them,  it  is  true,  had  any  titles,  but 
a  great  number  were  members  of  noble  families,  or  born 
amongst  the  untitled  noblesse  of  France.  It  was  quite 
common  for  the  younger  sons  of  old  French  houses  to 
seek  a  life  of  adventure  and  romance,  and  the  desire  for 
this  brought  many  of  them  to  the  New  World.  Most  of 
those  who  came  to  Canada  did  not  settle  in  the  country, 
and  many  of  those  who  did  remain  never  became 
seigniors.  Amongst  the  officers  of  de  Tracy's  force 
there  were  many  noblemen  who  did  remain  and  settle 
in  Canada.  Many  of  the  seigniors  who  held  the  larger 
seignories  and  developed  them  with  success  were  given 
rank  in  the  untitled  noblesse.  This  mark  of  distinction 
was  a  common  one.  It  is  true  that  all  nobles  who  settled 
in  Canada  became  seigniors,  but  all  seigniors  were  by  no 
means  nobles.  This  fact  has  probably  given  rise  to  the 
erroneous  impression  of  general  seigniorial  nobility. 

There  were  in  reality  but  four  families  of  the 
noblesse  of  France  who  came  to  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  as  seigniors.-  They  were  the  families  of 
Jacques  Leneuf  de  la  Poterie,  Charles  le  Gardeur  de  Tilly, 
Jean  Baptiste  le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny  and  Charles 
d'Ailleboust  de  Musseaux.  These  men  were  noblemen 
before  they  left  France.  Their  titles  and  patents  of 
nobility  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  foundation 
of  Canada,  and  they  cannot  be  classed  with  those  who  re- 
ceived noblesse  for  their  efforts  in  Canadian  colonization. 

Many  of  the  good  bourgeois  who  came  to  the  New 
World  to  make  money  in  its  new  fields,  and  who  had 
been  successful,  were  seized  with  the  desire  to  become 
seigniors,  and  to  acquire  for  themselves  the  coveted 
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"de"  which  they  expected  would  prove  for  them  an 
"Open  Sesame"  to  all  the  noble  prestige  which  they 
or  their  wives  could  desire. 

Jacques  le  Ber,  a  merchant  of  Montreal,  is  just  such 
an  example.  Having  amassed  a  fortune  through  untiring 
thrift,  we  are  told  that  he  paid  handsomely  to  be  enrolled 
amongst  the  gentry.  He  was  the  richest  man  in  Montreal, 
and  had  acquired  the  seigniory  of  Saint  Paul's  Island, 
on  being  enrolled  amongst  the  untitled  noblesse  he  took 
the  name  of  Sieur  de  Senneville.  Another  such  case  was 
that  of  an  excellent  carpenter,  named  Noel  Langlois, 
who  desired  to  soar  socially,  and  became  a  seignior. 
Langlois  had  made  quite  a  sum  of  money,  and  had  ac- 
quired the  seigniory  of  Port  Joli,  whereupon  his  life 
changed  completely,  and  from  being  a  good  carpenter,  we 
are  told,  he  became  a  particularly  lazy  gentilhomme. 

The  possibility  of  acquiring  noble  status  had  a  very 
bad  effect  on  the  inhabitants  of  New  France.  Seigniors, 
farmers,  merchants,  traders  and  artisans  sought  to  be- 
come noble.  Many  of  those  who  received  the  much  sought 
for  patents,  ceased  to  work,  and  tried  to  live  the  lilves  of 
the  country  gentlemen  of  the  Old  World,  in  a  condition  of 
lazy  indolence  which  always  begot  poverty.  In  some 
cases  their  poverty  became  desperate,  and  the  governors 
of  the  colony  were  often  forced  to  appeal  to  the  King 
to  help  his  far-off  nobles. 

As  is  ever  the  case,  there  were  brilliiant  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  and  many  of  the  colonial  nobility  were  quite 
well-to-do.  The  Le  Moynes,  Bouchers,  Lotbinieres  and 
Sorels,  were  excellent  examples  of  wealthy  noble  seign- 
iors, but  the  general  rule  was  to  the  contrary,  and  as 
early  as  1679,  the  Intendant  had  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Home  Authorities  to  the  danger  of  granting  too 
many  titles  of  nobility  in  the  New  World. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  were  four  cases  in  which 
real  title-bearing  noblesse  was  created,  and  these  were 
the  only  such  grants  made  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  French  domination. 

The  first  noble  created  in  Canada,  who  had  the  right 
to  bear  a  title,  was  Jean  Talon,  the  Intendant  who  came 
to  the  colony  in  1665  at  the  head  of  a  great  colonizing 
movement.  His  desire  was  to  establish  three  villages 
near  Quebec,  and  he  chose  locations  on  the  seigniory  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Anges,  just  below  Quebec,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  This  seigniory  was  owned 
by  the  Jesuits,  who  protested  against  his  plan.  In  order 
to  carry  through  this  work,  Talon  evoked  an  edict  which 
provided  for  the  return  to  the  crown  of  all  lands  which 
had  not  been  cleared.  The  villages  were  established,  and 
Talon  called  them  Bourg  Royal,  Bourg-la-Reine  and 
Bourg  Talon.  The  enterprise  proved  successful,  and  the 
villages  flourished. 

In  1667,  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
Saint  Charles  River,  on  which  he  built  a  house  and  barns. 
He  did  much  to  develop  and  improve  this  property,  as 
an  exemple  to  be  followed  by  the  other  seigniors. 

Talon  wrote  to  the  authorities  in  France,  telling 
them  about  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  and  explaining 
to  them  the  good  which  he  was  doing  to  the  other 
seigniories.  He  asked  that  in  recognition  of  his  services, 
and  as  an  inducement  to  others,  some  title  of  honour 
should  be  conferred  upon  him.  His  request  was  granted, 
and  in  1671  he  received  a  patent  uniting  his  properties 
and  the  three  villages  which  he  had  founded  into  one 
fief,  with  the  "title  and  dignity  of  a  barony",  which  was 
to  bear  the  name  of  Des  Islets,  and  permitting  him  to 
"call,  name  and  style  himself"  the  Baron  Des  Islets.  It 
conferred  upon  him  the  right  to  adopt  armorial  bearings, 
and  to  take  unto  himself  all  the  rights,  prerogatives  and 
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precedence  of  a  Baron  of  The  Kingdom  of  France.  It 
also  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  establishing  jails, 
of  erecting  a  four-post  gibbet  at  any  place  within  his 
seigniory  that  he  might  desire,  and  to  plant  a  post  with 
an  iron  collar  attached  thereto  upon  which  his  arms  were 
to  be  engraved. 

Two  years  later,  in  1675,  the  King  of  France  again 
bestowed  his  Royal  favour  upon  Talon,  by  creating  and 
elevating  the  Barony  of  Des  Islets  into  "the  title,  name 
and  quality,,  of  a  countship,  under  the  name  of  the 
Countship  of  Orsainville.  Talon  then  became  the  Comte 
d'Orsainville,  and  he  received  all  the  privileges  of  honour 
which  his  new  title  bestowed,  for  himself  and  his  heirs 
both  male  and  female;  but  to  avoid  having  trouble  with 
his  censitaires,  the  inhabitants  of  his  seigniory  were 
assured  that  the  elevation  in  rank  bestowed  upon  their 
seignior  did  not  subject  them  to  any  greater  duties  than 
they  owed  him  before. 

On  his  death  in  1694,1  Talon  bequeathed  his  estate 
to  his  nephew,  Jean  Francois  Talon,  who  two  years  later 
sold  it  to  Monseigneur  de  la  Croix  Saint-Vallier,  the 
second  Bishop  of  Quebec.  The  Bishop  presented  the 
property  to  the  General  Hospital  of  Quebec  which  he  had 
founded,  on  condition  that  these  lands  should  never  be 
alienated.  This  condition  was  observed  for  some  time, 
although  later,  through  arrangement,  the  villages  of 
Bourg  Royal  and  Bourg-la-Reine  were  reunited  to  the 
Jesuits'  seigniory.  The  remainder  of  the  estate,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  handed  over  to  the  City  of 
Quebec  for  a  park,  still  remains  the  property  of  the 
General  Hospital  at  Quebec. 


1. — These  dates  are  given  with  reserve.  Munro  uses  them,  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy,  for,  letters  patent  given  by  the 
King  exist,  granting  this  fief  to  the  General  Hospital  in  May,  1675. 
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One  of  the  early  seigniorial  grants  was  that  of  the 
Island  of  Orleans,  which  had  been  made  to  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  1675,  Bishop  Laval  had  it 
exchanged  with  Francois  Berthelot  for  his  seigniory  of 
Isle  Jesus.  Berthelot  then  took  possession  of  his  new 
domain,  and  in  the  following  year  the  seigniory  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  countship,  and  Francois  Ber- 
thelot became  the  Comte  de  Saint-Laurent.  This  raising 
of  the  dignity  of  the  seigniory  of  the  Island  of  Orleans 
appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  agreement  of  exchange, 
and  was  possibly  the  deciding  factor. 

There  were  four  other  seigniories  in  the  New  World 
which  bore  the  distinction  of  nobility.  Three  of  these 
were  situated  in  what  was  then,  properly  speaking, 
Canada,  while  the  other  one  was  in  Acadia.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  barony  of  Cape  Tourmente,  near  Quebec. 
This  dignity  dated  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  colony. 
In  1624,  only  sixteen  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Quebec,  Guillaume  de  Caen  became  a  baron.  He  held 
important  commercial  interests  in  the  country,  but  when 
the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  took  possession 
of  affairs  in  New  France,  and  when  they  discovered  that 
the  baron's  efforts  at  colonization  and  agriculture  were 
limited  to  a  very  small  clearing  at  the  head  of  the  Cape, 
they  secured  a  revocation  of  his  title  and  grant ;  in  1640, 
however,  the  King  reinstated  him  in  his  dignity,  and  gave 
him  a  barony  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  1651,  a  French  gentleman  from  Normandy  came 
to  Acadia  with  Saint  Etienne  de  la  Tour.  This  man  was 
sieur  Philippe  Mius  d'Antremont,  who  in  1653  was 
granted  by  de  la  Tour  a  fief  and  barony  at  Poboncoup, 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  Sable  Island,  at  the  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Acadia.  This  name  has  now 
become  corrupted,  and  is  known  as  Pubnico,  in  Nova 
Scotia. 
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The  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,  in  1636, 
granted  a  seigniory  at  Portneuf,  not  far  above  Quebec, 
to  Jacques  Leneuf  de  la  Poterie.  In  1671,  Leneuf  de  la 
Poterie  gave  and  transferred  this  seigniory  to  his 
daughter,  Marie  Anne,  who  was  married  to  the  seignior 
of  Becancour,  sieur  Rene  Robineau,  who  was  an  impor- 
tant person  in  New  France,  and  had  proved  himself  to 
be  an  efficient  and  progressive  seignior.  In  1681 1,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  Canada,  the  King  elevated 
his  seigniory  to  the  "title  and  dignity  of  a  barony",  and 
Rene  Robineau  henceforth  became  the  Baron  de  Portneuf. 

The  last  one  granted,  but  by  far  the  most  important 
and  romantic  of  all  the  noble  fiefs  in  Canada,  was  that  of 
de  Longueuil.  In  1654,  Charles  Le  Moyne,  the  son  of 
an  inn-keeper  of  Dieppe,  arrived  in  New  France.  He 
made  his  way  to  Montreal  where  he  soon  became  involved 
in  the  wars  against  the  Indians.  The  merit  of  his 
services  was  soon  recognized,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
received  a  seigniorial  grant  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  opposite  the  village  of  Ville  Marie,  which 
was  destined  to  become  Montreal.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  colony,  and  for  his  work  on  the  seigniory 
which  he  had  called  'Longueuil',  the  King,  in  1668, 
granted  him  rank  amongst  the  untitled  noblesse,  and  he 
became  sieur  de  Longueuil.  He  died  in  1685,  leaving 
eleven  sons  who  were  destined  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  foundation  of  the  country. 

His  eldest  son,  Charles,  succeeded  him  as  seignior, 
and  later,  in  1690,  took  part  in  the  repulse  of  the  English 
before  Quebec,  under  Admiral  Phipps.  He  added  exten- 
sively to  the  area  of  his  seigniory,  so  that  by  the  end 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  he  had  become  one  of  the 


1. — These  dates  are  given  with  reserve.  Munro  uses  them,  but 
in  1647,  this  seigniory  appears  to  have  been  granted  by  the  Company 
of  One  Hundred  Associates  to  sieur  de  Croiselle. 
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greatest  land  holders  in  the  new  country,  and  having 
carefully  developed  his  holdings,  he  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  seigniors.  He  built  a  pretentious  stone 
castle,  flanked  by  four  imposing  stone  towers.  This 
building  remained  standing  until  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1782,  and  a  part  of  it,  including  the  west  tower, 
stood  as  late  as  1885,  when  it  was  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  the  new  Parish  Church  at  Longueuil.  Charles 
Le  Moyne  showed  his  genius  in  all  his  works.  He  erected 
one  of  the  best  equipped  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montreal,  and  he  built  roads  throughout  his  domain. 

The  King  of  France  soon  heard  of  his  efforts  and 
his  success,  and  in  answer  to  a  request  from  Charles  Le 
Moyne,  made  through  the  Governor  and  the  Intendant 
on  October  the  15th,  1698,  to  show  his  appreciation  of 
what  had  become  a  model  seigniory,  in  1700  he  con- 
solidated all  of  Le  Moyne's  extensive  holdings  into  the 
Barony  of  Longueuil. 

This  is  the  only  title  conferred  during  the  French 
Regime  which  has  passed  into  the  British  Peerage.  This 
barony  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  of 
all  the  seigniorial  grants,  and  at  one  time  it  covered  an 
area  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  The 
family  of  Le  Moyne  has  played  a  greater  role  than  any 
other  in  the  History  of  Canada.  The  brothers  of  Charles 
Le  Moyne  carried  the  Flag  of  France  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  North  America.  Pierre  Le  Moyne 
d'Iberville  and  Jean  Baptiste  Le  Moyne  de  Bienville  were 
the  founders  of  Louisiana,  and  the  latter  was  also  a  gov- 
ernor of  that  colony.  Jacques  Le  Moyne  de  Sainte-Helene 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  by  Phipps,  while  Joseph  Le 
Moyne  de  Serigny  became  a  Naval  Officer,  and  was  later 
the  Governor  of  Rochefort,  and  Louis  Le  Moyne  de  Cha- 
teauguay  was  killed  in  action  at  Fort  Bourbon  on  the 
Hudson's  Bay,  while  Charles  Le  Moyne  himself,  the  first 
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Baron  de  Longueuil,  died  in  1729,  the  Governor  of 
Montreal. 

After  his  death  the  barony  was  inherited  by  his  son 
Charles,  who  for  a  time  was  the  administrator  of  New 
France,  and  who  died  in  1755. 

The  third  Baron  was  his  son,  Charles  Jacques  de 
Longueuil,  who  served  with  de  Beaujeu  in  his  brilliant 
defeat  of  the  British  at  the  Battle  of  Monongahela,  only 
to  be  killed  at  Lake  George  a  few  months  after  his 
father's  death. 

The  third  Baron  had  no  sons,  and  the  barony  and 
seigniory  passed  to  his  daughter,  Marie,  who  in  1781, 
only  fourteen  years  after  the  transfer  of  Canada  to  the 
British  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  married  Captain  David 
Alexander  Grant,  of  the  94th  British  Regiment. 

In  Canada  there  was  but  one  chdtellenie  ever  created. 
This  was  granted  by  the  Company  of  One  Hundred 
Associates  to  Louis  d'Ailleboust.  After  he  had  completed 
his  term  as  Governor  of  New  France,  he  gave  much  of 
his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  seigniory  of  Coulonge, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  services  this  seigniory  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  chdtellenie  in  1656. 

Two  marquisates  appear  to  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  early  history  of  Canada.  One  of  them  may  possibly 
be  a  mere  coincidence,  for  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  a  Frenchman  named  Michel  de 
Saint-Martin,  who  never  appears  to  have  come  to  the 
new  colony,  bore  the  title  of  Marquis  de  Miscou.  There 
is  an  island  of  this  name  in  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  and 
some  believe  that  he  derived  his  title  from  it.  All  this 
is  mere  surmise,  and  there  is  no  documentary  proof  on 
which  the  story  could  be  based.  There  is  also  the 
seigniory  which  belonged  to  Jacques  de  la  Poterie,  who 
after  he  had  given  the  seigniory  of  Portneuf  to  his 
daughter,  removed  to  Three  Rivers,  and  received  there 
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a  grant  of  new  lands.  In  a  deed  of  sale  by  his  son  to 
Charles  Aubert  de  la  Chesnay,  this  seigniory  is  described 
as  the  "marquisat  de  Sable".  This  fact  is  unexplained 
and  is  not  borne  out  in  any  contemporary  deed,  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  the  "Marquis  de  Sable"  in  the 
history  of  the  colony  at  this  time. 

There  has  already  been  mention  made  of  the  untitled 
nobility  who  were  very  numerous  in  New  France,  for 
many  offices  both  civil  and  military  carried  this  honour 
with  them.  The  practice  of  conferring  rank  in  the  un- 
titled nobility  became  an  abuse  in  the  colony.  These  people 
became  so  numerous,  and  were  chosen  with  such  little 
regard  for  their  personal  qualifications  that  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  have  nobles  petitioning  the  King  for 
charity  to  feed  themselves  and  their  numerous  children, 
who  worked  in  the  fields  like  the  commonest  peasant. 
In  1687,  the  Intendant  Hocquart  de  Champigny,  in  a 
report  to  the  Ministry  in  Paris,  implored  the  King  not 
to  grant  any  more  patents  of  nobility,  as  he  did  not  desire 
to  increase  the  number  of  beggars.  There  was  a  slight 
relaxation  in  the  distribution,  but  in  a  short  time  these 
patents  of  noblesse  flowed  across  the  seas  as  gaily  as 
ever,  and  the  practice  was  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
French  Regime. 

Of  the  nobility,  those  who  play  the  most  important 
role  in  Canadian  History  and  create  the  greatest  in- 
terest, are  those  who  bore  on  titles.  They  were  very 
numerous,  not  only  upon  the  seigniories,  but  in  the 
woods  amongst  the  Indians,  or  on  the  path  of  far-off 
exploration.  They  possessed  the  attributes  and  privileges 
of  nobles,  yet  they  bore  no  title,  and  were  known  as  the 
"gentilhommes".  The  gentilhomme  deserves  special 
mention  in  Canada,  for  he  was  the  creation  of  the  feudal 
system.  Even  when  most  willing  to  work,  his  position 
in  the  colony  was  a  painful  one.    Often  a  member  of  a 
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large  family  born  in  the  colony,  he  had  to  labour  like  the 
habitants.  He  was  a  nobleman  with  no  privileges  of  any 
value,  and  by  nature  brave  and  temerarious,  he  became 
the  adventurer  par  excellence.  He  often  sought  the  for- 
bidden trade,  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  ranged 
the  wood  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississipi.  He  was 
the  romantic  creation  of  his  time,  ever  seeking  and 
finding  danger,  and  often  leading  bloody  and  terrible 
raids  into  the  territory  of  the  English  to  the  South. 

The  sons  of  the  noblesse  being  noble,  had  little  else 
to  rely  upon  than  their  swords  and  their  love  of  romance ; 
never  forgotting  that  they  were  'gentilshommes' ,  their 
greatest  asset  was  war.  The  long  and  terrible  wars  of 
hate  in  Europe  found  their  echo  in  the  woods  of  America 
and  gave  them  the  excuse  they  sought  when,  followed 
by  a  painted  horde  of  cruel  savages,  or  of  wild  and  reck- 
less young  Frenchman,  they  raided  and  plundered  the 
American  villages. 

The  Deerfield  raid  of  1704  was  led  by  the  Hertels 
of  the  Richelieu,  while  the  Haverhill  episode  of  1712 
numbered  among  its  leaders  Hertel  de  Rouville,  Boucher 
de  la  Perriere  and  Saint-Ours  d'Eschaillons. 

After  the  Conquest,  most  of  the  gentilshommes 
returned  to  France,  but  still  a  few  remained  in  Canada. 
Their  caste  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  create  that 
spirit  of  chivalry  and  romance  which  burns  so  brightly 
throughout  the  history  of  New  France. 

At  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  by  which 
the  Flag  of  France  was  replaced  by  the  Union  Jack  of 
England,  only  twenty-two  noble  families  remained  in 
Canada,  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  made  it  clear  to  the  Home 
Authorities  that  owing  to  their  influence  over  the 
habitants  of  the  country,  all  possible  efforts  should  be 
made  to  render  them  sympathetic  to  the  New  Regime. 
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This  nobility  of  the  soil  was  a  distinctly  Canadian 
attribute ;  founded  as  it  was  in  a  hard  and  poor  country, 
it  had  its  'raison  d'etre',  for  in  it  the  weakness  of  human 
vanity  could  easily  find  itself  satiated.  It  instilled  an 
ambition  into  those  through  whom  the  country's  settle- 
ment was  being  carried  on,  and  it  created  a  goal  towards 
which  all  who  established  themselves  in  the  New  World 
might  strive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  feeble  and 
futile  effort  to  reproduce  the  nobility  of  France  in 
the  new  land,  yet,  a  nobility  it  was,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Best  of  all,  it  was  a  Canadian  nobility  indigenous 
of  the  soil,  and  sprung  from  the  very  land  in  which  it 
was  conceived. 


THE  SEIGNIORIAL  LIFE 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  seigniorial  life  of  Canada  underwent  an 
evolution  parallel  to  the  country  itself.  At  first  the 
seignior  arrived  at  his  holdings  which  were  but  an 
acreage  of  forest,  he  sought  his  tenants,  and  together 
they  began  the  social  unit  of  New  France :  the  seigniory. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  when  we  realize  the 
enthusiasm  necessary  for  this  task.  We  find  a  gentle- 
man, sometimes  a  noble,  with  little  or  no  money,  planted 
in  the  primaeval  wilderness.  Yet,  in  these  inhospitable 
surroundings  he  sees  himself  in  his  imagination  a  *  grand 
seigneur',  surrounded  by  his  vassals  and  retainers. 

At  first,  his  Manor  house  is  but  a  log  cabin,  not 
much  bigger  than  those  of  the  humblest  settlers.  As 
years  pass  on,  his  seigniory  is  cleared,  and  his  Manor 
house  grows  as  his  acres  extend. 

All  the  seigniors  built  their  first  Manors  of  logs, 
many  enlarged  and  rebuilt  them  with  hewn  timber,  while 
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others  replaced  their  original  shelters  with  Manor  houses 
of  stone. 

The  Manor  house  of  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny  at 
Mascouche,  which  is  still  standing  and  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  is  built  of  wood,  and  has  withstood 
the  rigours  of  over  two  centuries. 

The  stone  Manor  differed  little  from  the  stone  farm 
houses  which  early  began  to  dot  the  countryside.  It  was 
generally  larger,  and  sometimes  contained  two  stories  in 
stone.  Some  of  the  Manors  of  the  greater  seigniories 
were  Manors  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  took  a  form 
that  was  often  imposing.  Usually  the  Manor  was  built 
by  the  side  of  a  weir  or  stream  at  a  point  where  a  mill 
could  be  erected,  and  on  this  account  in  all  the  Manor 
ruins  which  lie  throughout  this  Province  to-day,  the  ruin 
of  the  mill  is  always  at  hand. 

The  Sulpicians  of  Paris  were  the  seigniors  of  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  and  they  had  their  Manor  in  the 
heart  of  the  little  Town.  The  old  stone  building  which 
stands  beside  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  on  Place 
d'Armes  is  the  original  Manor  of  the  Sulpician  Priests. 
It  is  a  delightful  example  of  early  Canadian  architecture, 
and  remains  to-day  as  a  hyphen  with  the  Old  Regime 
to  give  a  cachet  to  the  City  of  Montreal. 

The  few  old  Manors  which  still  remain  throughout 
the  Province  are  Manors  no  more,  for  they  either  have 
been  spoiled  by  modernization,  or  turned  into  farm 
houses. 

The  life  on  the  seigniory  at  first  was  primitive  in 
the  extreme,  and  Parkkman  paints  a  dismal  picture  of 
it,  while  Intendant  Hocquart,  speaking  of  the  seigniors 
in  a  letter  to  the  Ministry  in  Paris  in  1687,  says:  "It  is 
pitiful  to  see  their  children  of  which  they  have  great 
numbers  passing  all  summer  with  nothing  on  them  but 
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a  shirt,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  working  in  the 
fields". 

As  the  country  developed,  seigniorial  comfort  devel- 
oped with  it,  yet,  it  was  in  some  of  these  early  years 
that  the  greatest  exploits  of  heroism  in  the  history  of 
Canada  took  place. 

The  memorable  heroism  of  Madeleine  de  Vercheres 
at  her  father's  seigniory  at  Vercheres,  has  become  the 
apotheosis  of  Canadian  womanhood,  yet,  when  we  follow 
her  course  through  the  history  of  seigniorial  Canada  we 
cannot  but  feel  thrilled  at  the  valour  which  inspired  her. 
In  1706,  Madeleine  married  Pierre  Thomas  Tarieu  de  la 
Naudiere  de  la  Perade,  and  went  to  live  on  his  seigniory 
at  Sainte  Anne  de  la  Perade.  Her  life  as  a  seignioress 
is  a  good  example  of  the  hardships  and  daring  of  the 
women  on  these  Canadian  seigniories.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Comptesse  de  Maurepas  (which  Mr.  Pierre  Georges  Roy 
cites  in  his  works)  she  gives  us  an  idea  of  its  terrors. 
She  writes:  "In  1722,  I  found  myself  in  a  delicate 
position,  when  I  had  to  save  both  the  life  of  my  husband 
and  of  myself.  Two  Iroquois  entered  our  home  and 
sought  a  quarrel  with  M.  de  la  Perade,  who  ordered 
them  in  their  own  language  to  leave  the  house.  This 
they  did,  but  a  moment  later  we  were  very  surprised  to 
hear  them  returning  and  uttering  the  death-cry  at  my 
husband,  and  calling  him  Tagarianguen',  which  was  the 
Iroquois  translation  of  his  name. 

"They  were  armed,  one  with  a  bludgeon,  the  other 
with  an  axe.  This  latter  chopped  down  the  door  upon 
the  head  of  M.  de  la  Perade,  who  was  agile  enough  to 
parry  the  blow  and  throw  himself  upon  the  savage,  but 
he  was  too  weak  to  resist  long  against  this  gigantic 
Indian,  whose  strength  was  in  proportion  to  his  size.  A 
man  of  quick  resolution  who  happened  to  be  at  the  door 
at  the  time  ran  to  his  assistance.    The  Indian  who  was 
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armed  with  the  bludgeon,  seeing  his  companion  hard 
pressed,  lifted  his  arm  to  strike  my  husband's  head,  he 
tried  to  mount  upon  a  chest.  Resolved  to  perish  with 
him,  and  following  the  impulse  of  my  heart,  I  jumped 
or  rather  flew  at  the  savage,  seizing  his  bludgeon  X  dis- 
armed him,  and  striking  him  with  his  weapon  I  saw  him 
collapse  at  my  feet. 

"I  was  never  more  surprised  than  to  find  myself 
at  that  moment  enveloped  by  four  squaws,  one  of  whom 
seized  me  by  the  throat,  and  the  other  by  the  hair,  and 
assisted  by  the  two  others,  they  attempted  to  throw  me 
into  the  fire.  At  that  moment  an  artist  would  have 
wanted  to  paint  me  as  a  Magdelan,  for,  with  my  hair 
dishevelled  and  my  clothes  all  torn,  I  resembled  in  no 
small  way  that  Saint  of  ready  tears. 

"These  creatures,  furious  with  grief  at  the  sight 
of  the  husband  of  one  and  the  father  of  the  others 
stretched  upon  the  floor  almost  without  life,  regarded 
me  as  their  victim.  In  a  moment  I  would  have  been 
thrown  into  the  fire,  when  my  son  Tarieu,  aged  but 
twelve,  fired  with  the  courage  of  a  lion  at  the  sight 
before  him,  armed  himself  with  whatever  he  could  find, 
and  struck  with  such  strength  and  courage  on  the  heads 
and  arms  of  the  squaws  that  they  were  forced  to  let  go 
their  hold,  and  freed  from  their  grips,  I  ran  to  the 
assistance  of  my  husband. 

"Seizing  the  Indian  by  the  hair,  I  said  to  him :  'You 
are  dead,  I  want  your  life  !'  Then  the  Frenchman  who 
had  come  to  my  husband's  assistance  said  to  me: 
'Madame,  this  Indian  begs  for  his  life,  I  think  that  we 
must  give  him  quarter',  and  at  the  same  time  the  squaws 
who  had  been  uttering  terrible  screams  also  begged  for 
their  lives.  Seeing  ourselves  masters  of  the  situation, 
we  thought  that  it  was  more  glorious  to  be  generous  to 
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our  beaten  enemies.  Thus  I  saved  the  life  of  my  husband, 
and  my  son  aged  twelve  saved  the  life  of  his  mother." 

The  old  stone  Manor  house  where  this  heroic  exploit 
took  place  still  remains  standing  amongst  a  grove  of 
maples  on  the  Quebec  road.  It  is  just  a  large  stone 
farm  house,  but  it  is  flanked  by  a  great  stone  tower, 
and  lives,  a  mute  and  unknown  monument  to  the  heroism 
of  our  history. 

Though  life  on  the  seigniory  had  at  the  beginning 
many  hardships  and  sufferings,  still  in  later  years  the 
Feudal  aspect  of  ease  and  comfort,  as  we  understand  it, 
had  become  more  general.  Till,  towards  the  end  of  the 
French  Regime,  the  seignior  had  become  more  to 
resemble  his  prototype  in  France,  and  to  lead  a  life 
mingled  of  war  and  luxury,  de  Gaspe  in  some  of  his 
charming  pictures  of  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury tells  us  that  "the  Manors  had  become  filled  with 
plate  and  porcelain  from  the  Mother  Country.  Mahogany 
furniture  and  crystal  ornaments  filled  the  rooms,  which 
combined  bizarre  articles  of  local  manufacture  with  the 
art  of  a  wonderful  civilization,  this  combination  left 
nothing  of  comfort  lacking."  1 

His  description  of  the  dining  room  of  his  own  Manoir 
gives  us  a  delightful  idea  of  this  comfort :  1 

"A  thick  woolen  carpet  of  Canadian  manufacture 
covered  the  greater  part  of  the  floor,  and  bright  woolen 
curtains  shaded  the  windows. 

"A  great  side-board  reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling 
displayed  on  its  many  shelves  a  service  of  blue  Mar- 
seilles china,  while  over  the  lower  part,  which  served  as 
a  cupboard,  projected  a  shelf  more  than  a  foot  wide  on 
which  stood  a  small  cabinet  whose  drawers  held  the 
spoons  and  forks.  On  this  shelf  also  were  some  bottles 
of  old  wine,  together  with  a  great  silver  jar  of  water 
for  those  who  cared  to  dilute  their  beverage. 


(1)  C.  G.  D.  Roberts'  translation  of  de  Gaspe's  Anciens  Canadiens. 
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"On  a  little  table  near  the  side-board,  covered  with 
a  white  cloth,  stood  a  pile  of  plates  of  the  finest  porcelain, 
two  decanters  of  white  wine,  and  the  sweets  which 
constituted  the  dessert.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood 
a  sort  of  barrel-shaped  fountain  of  blue  and  white  china 
with  a  faucet  and  basin  where  the  family  might  rinse 
their  hands. 

"In  an  opposite  corner,  a  great  closet  containing 
square  bottles  filled  with  brandy,  absinthe  and  liqueurs 
of  peach,  rasberry  and  black  currant  for  the  daily  use, 
completed  the  furnishing  of  the  room. 

"The  table  was  set.  A  silver  fork  and  spoon 
wrapped  in  the  napkin  were  placed  at  the  left  of  each 
plate,  and  a  bottle  of  light  wine  to  the  right. 

"There  was  not  a  knife  on  the  table  during  the 
serving  of  the  courses,  for  each  person  was  already 
supplied  with  this  useful  instrument.  If  the  knife 
affected  was  a  clasp  one,  it  was  carried  in  the  pocket, 
if  a  sheath-knife,  it  was  worn  suspended  around  the 
neck  in  a  case  of  morocco  or  fancy  scabbard.  The 
handles  were  generally  of  ivory,  while  those  for  the 
ladies  were  of  mother-of-pearl. 

"To  the  right  of  each  plate  was  a  silver  cup  or 
goblet.  These  were  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  some 
being  of  simple  pattern,  some  with  handles,  some  in  the 
form  of  a  chalice,  some  worked  in  relief,  and  many  were 
lined  in  gold. 

"As  appetizers  there  were  brandy  for  the  men  and 
sweet  cordials  for  the  women.  The  food  was  rich,  a 
great  deal  of  game  was  eaten  by  the  seignior  and 
habitant  alike". 

The  lot  of  the  habitants  was  by  no  means  unhappy, 
they  had  according  to  their  means,  the  simple  luxuries 
which  the  country  offered.  Their  evolution  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  seignior,  and  in  many  ways  analogous  to 
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the  colonists  of  our  days  in  the  far  outlying  districts  of 
New  Quebec. 

The  tendency  of  the  people  of  our  time  when 
drawing  a  mental  picture  of  the  early  life  of  our  country, 
is  merely  to  people  familiar  scenes  with  habitants  in 
strange  tuques,  sashes  and  mocassins.  If  they  could  con- 
ceive the  great  centres  of  to-day  in  this  Province  as  mere 
gaps  in  the  forest,  united  by  fearful  roads  overhung 
with  great  forest  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  log  hut 
in  a  small  clearing,  they  would  be  much  nearer  the 
truth. 

The  first  farms  of  the  habitants  were  nothing  more 
than  this.  By  degrees,  as  the  land  was  cleared,  they 
became  more  prosperous,  till  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  stone  houses  made  their  ap- 
pearance, built  like  the  houses  in  Normandy  in  which 
their  ancestors  had  lived  for  generations  before. 

Their  life  was  hard,  yet  free,  and  they  lived  cheer- 
fully and  contentedly.  They  were  very  self-supporting, 
and  they  dressed  much  in  the  products  of  their  household 
looms.  Etoffe-du-pays  was  the  universal  cloth,  and  in 
winter  they  wore  great-coats  of  their  own  manufacture, 
with  capuchons  on  their  backs,  while  tuques  were  com- 
mon until  quite  recent  years,  and  great  sashes,  or  'cein- 
tures  flechees',  that  wonderful  lost  art  of  Canada,  com- 
pleted their  general  costume. 

In  1763,  when  Canada  became  a  British  possession, 
the  seigniorial  system  was  retained,  and  seigniories  were 
granted  to  Englishmen  who  deserved  well  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM  UNDER  THE  BRITISH. 


CHAPTER  X. 


In  1760,  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Montreal, 
the  Lillies  of  France  fluttered  down  to  rise  no  more. 
France  was  no  longer  the  mistress  of  New  France.  The 
old  system  by  which  the  colony  had  been  created  stood 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  clear,  cold  calculation 
of  British  management  stood  in  the  place  of  the  romantic 
chivalry  of  French  domination.  Yet,  England  at  first 
did  not  seek  to  change  the  form  by  which  the  country 
was  governed.  The  inborn  conservatism  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  England  soon  realized 
that  too  great  a  change  would  be  disastrous  in  the  new 
land. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  saved  Canada  from 
too  drastic  a  change,  for  they  clearly  stated  that  all 
seigniors,  officers  of  militia  or  of  justice,  and  all  Cana- 
dians or  Frenchmen,  were  guaranteed  "the  entire  peace- 
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ful  possession  of  their  property,  whether  'en  seigneurie' 
or  'en  roture'  ".1 

March  the  10th  1763,  was  the  fatal  day  on  which 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed.  This  guaranteed  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  British  Possession  the  continuance 
of  their  religion  and  of  their  customs,  and  by  it  all 
Frenchmen  were  permitted  to  retire  whither  they  pleased, 
provided  only  that  they  sold  their  lands  to  British 
subjects.  The  exact  number  of  those  who  left  Canada 
under  these  circumstances  is  not  known,  but  it  appears 
that  they  were  mostly  officials  or  members  of  adminis- 
trative departments.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  many 
of  the  most  influential  persons  of  the  colony  departed 
for  France,  and  left  the  people  of  what  had  been  New 
France  with  few,  if  any  leaders.  Many  Englishmen 
bought  up  the  estates  and  the  seigniories  of  the  departed 
Frenchmen.  At  the  time  of  this  exodus  great  seigniories 
were  sacrificed  for  very  little,  and  the  Englishmen  bought 
these  through  a  sense  of  speculation,  or  because  foresight 
had  shown  them  the  profits  they  might  draw  from 
the  'Cens  et  rentes'  on  properties  purchased  for  such 
small  sums.2  Still  others  were  attracted  by  the  glamour 
of  becoming  the  overlords  of  the  peasants,  and  of 
assuming  the  title  of  seignior.  Unfortunately,  these 
overlords  were  not  a  success.  They  misunderstood  the 
habitant,  and  he  in  turn  misunderstood  and  disdained 


1.  — Article  XXXVII:  "Les  dits  Seigneurs  de  Terres,  Lea 
Offieiers  militaires  et  de  Justice,  Les  Canadiens,  Tant  des  Villes 
que  des  Campagnes,  Les  frangois  Etablis  ou  Commercant  dans 
toute  l'Etendue  de  la  Colonie  de  Canada  Et  Toutes  Autres  Per- 
sonnes  que  ce  puisse  estre,  conserveront  L'Entiere  paisible  pro- 
priety et  possession  de  leurs  biens  Seigneuriaux  et  Roturiers... 
II  n'y  sera  point  touch§  ni  fait  le  moindre  domage,  sous  quelque 
pretexte  que  ce  soit." 

Articles  of  Capitulation. 

2.  — General  Murray,  after  the  capitulation,  bought  six  seigni- 
ories, including  Lauson,  St.  Jean  Belmont  and  a  part  of  Riyiere-du- 
Loup,  as  well  as  Foucaut  on  Lake  Champlain. 
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them.  They  were  often  overbearing,  and  lacked  sadly 
the  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  old  masters  of  the 
people.  To  the  French  peasants  they  were  strangers 
from  an  alien  land  who  had  conquered  them,  members 
of  a  heretical  religion,  and  speaking  a  foreign  tongue 
which  they  did  not  understand.  They  lacked  completely 
the  warmth  of  the  Gaelic  nature  which  had  in  the  past 
combined  an  authority  both  royal  and  personal  with 
sympathy  and  cooperation. 

Between  1760  and  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1763,  General  Murray  decided  to  carry  on  the  customs 
of  the  country.  In  order  to  reward  the  services  of  two 
Highland  Officers,  in  virtue  of  his  authority  as  Governor 
he  made  two  grants,  one  of  Mount  Murray  to  Captain 
Fraser,  and  the  other  of  Malbaie  to  Captain  John  Nairn. 
In  these,  the  word  'seigniory'  is  not  mentioned,  yet  all  the 
essentials  of  feudal  tenure  are  preserved,  excepting  the 
rights  of  high,  middle  and  low  justice.  He  also  made  a 
grant  on  the  4th  of  July  1788,  to  John  Schoolbred, 
Esquire,  'in  fief  and  seigniory'  of  a  tract  of  land  lying 
in  the  County  of  Bonaventure.  This  is  a  noteworthy 
grant.  In  the  whole  history  of  feudal  grants  in  Canada, 
this  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  land  allotted  is  described 
in  acres  and  English  measure.  In  the  grants  to  Captain 
Fraser  and  Captain  Nairn,  the  necessity  of  fealty  and 
homage  is  clearly  expressed,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
customary  exactions  that  were  contained  in  the  grants 
under  the  French  administration.  The  grants  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "do  hereby  give,  grant  and  concede  unto  the  said 
Captain  John  Nairn  (or  Captain  Fraser),  his  heirs,  exe- 
cutors and  administrators  forever,  all  the  extent  of  land 
lying. ...  to  be  known  hereafter  by  the  name  of  Murray 
Bay. . .  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  possessor  paying 
liege  and  homage  to  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, at  the  Castle  of  Saint  Lewis  in  Quebec,  on  each 
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mutation  of  property,  and  by  way  of  acknowledgement 
a  piece  of  gold  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings  with  one 
year's  rent  of  the  domain  reserved,  as  customary  in  this 
country,  together  with  the  woods  and  rivers,  or  other 
appurtenances  within  the  said  extent;  the  right  of 
fishing  or  fowling  on  the  same  therein  included,  without 
hindrance  or  molestation;  all  kinds  of  traffic  with  the 
Indians  of  the  back  country  hereby  specially  excepted." 

Though  from  the  very  beginning  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
appears  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  administration 
of  the  colony  through  the  seigniorial  system,  and  to 
have  informed  the  Home  Government  of  this  fact, 
nevertheless,  the  Government  of  England  seemed  to 
regard  it  with  suspicion,  and  although  they  had  bound 
themselves  to  protect  the  seigniorial  rights,  both  in 
the  Articles  of  Capitulation  and  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
they  began  in  a  short  time  to  undermine  the  system.  The 
Governor  was  soon  instructed  to  supplant  the  legal 
system  of  the  colony  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  it  is 
clear  that  by  this  act  alone,  it  was  intended  to  abolish 
in  its  essence  the  feudal  tenure  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  empowered  to  grant  lands  to  deserving 
persons,  but  these  grants  were  to  be  made  according  to 
the  new  legal  status  of  the  colony,  and  were  to  be  made 
in  free  and  common  soccage. 

The  administration  of  the  country  according  to  the 
laws  of  England  was  not  destined  to  meet  with  success. 
The  British  Judges  who  were  sent  out  to  reorganize  and 
to  administer  justice  in  the  land,  soon  found  themselves 
entangled  in  a  maze  of  customs  and  of  accepted  privi- 
leges and  prejudices,  as  well  as  of  mutual  understandings, 
which  had  become  law  through  custom,  and  which  all 
tended  to  make  government  under  British  law  an  impos- 
sibility. The  Home  Authorities  soon  realized  this,  and 
in  1766,  ordained  that  all  litigation  arising  from  pro- 
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perty,  titles  to  land,  or  the  transfer  or  inheritance  of 
land  should  be  judged  according  to  the  local  customs  in 
vogue  in  Canada.  In  all  other  licitation,  English  law 
was  to  prevail.   In  this  change  they  saw  certain  success. 

The  judges  sent  by  England  to  administer  the  law 
in  Canada  were  an  exceedingly  incompetent  lot.  They 
understood  not  a  word  of  French,  and  were  also  guilty 
of  the  most  cold-blooded  extortion.  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
in  a  report  in  1765,  makes  this  fact  clear,  and  in  no  way 
spares  the  judges  or  officials  of  the  English  Regime. 

The  habitant  had  always  been  accustomed  to  respect 
his  seignior.  He  had  divided  with  him  the  hardships 
of  the  new  colonization,  and  had  shared  with  him  the 
dangers  and  sufferings  of  the  battlefields.  He  saw 
in  him  the  partner  of  his  lands,  and  the  father  in  his 
troubles.  He  was  much  distressed  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  seignior  was  treated  by  the  British  officials, 
for  as  a  rule,  the  official  class  sent  to  New  France  were 
upstarts  of  neither  birth  nor  breeding  and  whose 
vulgarity  clashed  sorely  with  the  polish  of  the  Old 
Regime. 

For  the  solving  of  this  difficulty,  Canada  owes 
much  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  He  saw  from  the  beginning 
the  unfitness  of  British  law  for  what  shortly  before  had 
been  New  France,  and  particularly  for  a  country  which 
was  founded  on  a  feudal  tenure.  Carleton  had  petitioned 
the  Home  Authorities  to  alleviate  the  trouble,  but  this 
brought  no  response.  He  himself  was  in  favour  of  re- 
introducing French  law,  but  there  was  a  difficulty  that 
rendered  this  well  nigh  impossible,  it  was  the  fact  that 
French  law  in  Canada  was  based  on  customs  and  on  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Intendants  and  of  the  Sovereign 
Council,  and  as  law,  it  did  not  exist  in  written  form.  To 
overcome  this,  Carleton  brought  together  a  "select  com- 
mittee of  Canadian  gentlemen  well  skilled  in  the  laws 
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of  France  and  of  that  Province"  to  compile  and  codify 
the  civil  laws  of  the  French  Regime.  This  work  was 
done,  and  it  took  about  six  years  to  complete  it.  Once 
Carleton  possessed  the  codified  laws,  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  an  appeal  for  their  adoption,  and  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1767,  he  made  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  Earl 
of  Shelbourne  that  this  should  be  brought  about.  He 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  England  were 
alien  and  ill-adapted  to  the  mentality  of  the  Canadian 
people.  He  showed  that  among  themselves,  the  Canadians 
were  carrying  on  their  affairs  according  to  their  own 
customs,  and  not  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
he  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  only  reason  why 
trouble  had  been  avoided  was  because  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  law. 

Carleton  pointed  out  particularly  the  system  of  land 
tenure  and  land  transfer,  and  he  requested  that  there 
should  be  as  little  interference  as  possible  with  the  laws 
governing,  not  only  the  land  conferred  by  the  Crown 
upon  the  peasants,  or  which  had  been  conferred  by  the 
Crown  of  France  upon  the  seigniors,  but  also  the  lands 
held  'En  censive'  or  'En  arriere-fief,  and  above  all,  he 
desired  that  land-holding  should  be  as  little  affected  as 
possible.  He  requested  that  all  these  conditions  of  land 
tenure  should  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  France  as  in 
force  immediately  before  the  capitulation. 

Carleton's  suggestions  were  acted  upon,  and  in  1768, 
he  sent  to  London  the  codification  of  the  'Coutume  de 
Paris'  as  in  force  in  Canada.  In  the  meantime  this  work 
continued,  and  the  codification  of  the  jurisprudence 
created  in  the  'Edits  et  Ordonnances'  was  carried  out. 

Carleton  appears  to  have  been  completely  enamoured 
of  the  Canadian  system,  and  pointed  out  to  Shelbourne, 
his  superior,  that  this  seigniorial  condition  was  a  natural 
one  for  the  country,  and  that  it  was  an  effective  one  to 
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keep  the  Province  of  Quebec  subject  to  Great  Britain. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  request  that  he  be  permitted  to 
grant  lands  'En  seigneurie'  and  'En  censive*  as  had  been 
done  before  the  conquest,  as  well  as  under  the  land  tenure 
in  vogue  in  the  British  American  colonies. 

Much  trouble  was  caused  by  this  clashing  of  legal 
forms  and  authorities.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
time  was  Francois  Maseres,  who  was  not  a  Canadian, 
but  an  Englishman  of  French  descent.  He  did  not  agree 
with  Carleton,  so  in  order  to  clear  and  settle  the  matter 
without  delay,  Carleton  sailed  for  England  in  1770,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  exact  situation  to  the  notice 
of  the  proper  authorities. 

The  legal  system  soon  became  chaos  in  the  country. 
Seigniors  ceased  carrying  out  their  obligations  to  the 
Crown,  while  censitaires  neglected  their  duties  towards 
the  seigniors.  Lawsuits  were  general,  and  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulties  became  more  and  more 
impossible. 

In  June  1771,  King  George  III  revoked  all  past 
ordinances,  and  decreed  that  in  future  all  lands  should 
be  granted  'En  fief  et  seigneurie'  as  under  the  French 
Regime,  except  that  these  grants  should  confer  no 
judicial  powers  whatsover.  This  did  not  have  much 
effect  on  the  granting  of  the  Crown  domains.  In 
most  cases  those  who  desired  to  take  up  lands  were 
Englishmen  who  wished  to  own  them  outright,  free  from 
all  appendages,  and  according  to  British  tenure;  they 
requested,  therefore,  that  their  grants  be  made  in  free- 
hold. This  edict  of  George  III  does  not  indicate  any 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  British  authority  to 
carry  on  the  French  tradition  of  feudal  tenure,  and 
further  developments  in  the  colony  went  to  prove  that 
England  always  disliked  the  French  system  of  holding 
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land,  and  was  determined  to  abolish  it  when  the  oppor- 
tunity might  arise. 

In  England  there  were  laws  governing  lands  held 
by  tenants  on  many  of  the  greater  estates.  These 
were  unwritten,  but  were  nevertheless  binding.  They 
governed  the  lease-hold  on  the  lands  of  each  particular 
manor,  and  differed  according  to  the  customs  existing 
on  each  particular  domain. 

The  English  Judiciary  in  Canada  was  apparently 
unable  to  disassociate  the  idea  of  'En  censive'  from  this 
law  of  local  English  custom,  and  often  in  cases  involving 
'En  censive'  tenure  they  undertook  to  adjudicate  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  local  seigniories  which  in 
reality  did  not  exist. 

The  whole  outcome  of  this  tangle  had  an  effect 
which  was  not  intended.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
intention  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  to  place  the  whole 
country  again  under  the  provisions  of  French  law,  as  it 
had  been  before  the  Conquest.  His  sincerity  is  above 
question,  and  he  was  inspired  by  a  desire  to  see  justice 
done  to  the  people  of  French  Canada. 

In  effect,  this  attempt  really  created  a  situation 
which  placed  Canada  under  a  form  of  Custom  and  Juris- 
prudence drawn  largely  from  the  'Edits  et  Ordonnances' 
of  the  Sovereign  Council.  These  latter  were  left  at  the 
end  of  the  French  Regime  in  a  very  muddled  and  dis- 
connected condition,  so  that  their  authority  was  often 
hard  to  prove  and  even  difficult  to  discover,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  customs  which  were  extant  in  the 
colony,  and  which  were  largely  followed  by  the  in- 
habitants were  glaringly  apparent  to  everyone.  These 
customs,  therefore,  were  largly  followed  by  the  British 
jurists,  and  until  1772,  when  the  codification  of  French 
law  was  completed,  they  were  almost  invariably  followed 
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in  settlement  of  legal  disputes,  without  regard  to  their 
foundation  in  law. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Carleton  in  1774,  the  British 
Parliament  introduced  the  Quebec  Bill,  which  ratified 
the  provisions  and  guarantees  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
inasmuch  as  it  confirmed  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  clergy,  and  placed  all  cases  relating  to  property  and 
civil  rights  under  the  old  civil  law  as  administered 
through  French  procedure.  This  Bill  evoked  strong 
criticism  and  objection  in  the  British  Parliament,  but 
those  who  fostered  it  had  extreme  foresight,  for  by 
means  of  it  alone  could  they  see  a  successful  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  with  rare  powers  of  observation,  they 
stated  that  they  believed  that  for  all  time  the  French 
language  would  remain  the  predominant  one  in  Quebec, 
and  that  French  traits  and  traditions  would  survive 
indefinitely.  Time  has  proved  the  accuracy  of  their 
deduction. 

The  rebellion  of  the  American  colonies  and  the 
invasion  of  Canada  by  the  revolting  colonists  put  aside 
further  development  of  the  seignorial  system  on  the  part 
of  the  British.  To  meet  this  attack,  the  British  Com- 
mander, General  Haldimand,  ordered  the  military  clause 
of  the  feudal  tenure  to  be  invoked.  This  met  with  little 
success  indeed.  The  Indian  wars  had  long  been  over,  and 
the  colonists  had  long  since  forgotten  their  obligation  of 
military  service,  and  seemed  to  regard  it  as  having 
passed  with  the  attacks  of  the  Redskins.  The  call 
met  with  litlte  success,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
openly  defied  the  authorities.  The  Canadian  militia  men 
who  took  part  in  this  war  did  so  more  from  a  desire  to 
join  in  the  hostilities  and  to  rid  their  Province  of  the 
invaders,  than  through  any  sense  of  feudal  military 
obligation.  The  habitants  flatly  refused  to  follow  their 
seigniors,  and  those  who  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
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British  throughout  this  campaign  did  so  as  militia 
men,  and  not  through  any  sense  of  obligation  of  military 
service  to  the  Crown  imposed  upon  them  through  the 
feudal  tenure  of  their  holdings. 

Following  the  war  with  the  American  colonies, 
there  was  a  great  influx  of  people  from  across  the 
boundary  who  were  desirous  of  remaining  under  the 
British  Flag.  They  took  up  lands  in  various  parts  of 
Canada,  but  mainly  in  Ontario  and  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, while  those  who  settled  in  Quebec,  chose  to  do  so 
upon  the  lands  that  had  never  been  granted  'En  seigneu- 
rie',  and  which  lay  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Eastern 
Townships.  These  people,  who  were  known  later  as  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  did  not  desire  to  acquire  lands 
under  a  form  of  title  which  was  foreign  to  them,  and  in 
all  their  petitions  for  lands  they  requested  that  these 
should  be  given  to  them  under  the  English  system  to 
which  they  were  accustomed,  of  free  and  common 
soccage. 

By  degrees,  through  the  weakening  of  the  sense  of 
obligation  of  the  censitaire  to  his  seignior,  and  through 
the  relaxing  of  the  sympathy  which  had  always  existed 
between  these  two,  the  people  of  Quebec  began  to  realize 
the  advantage  of  this  English  form  of  tenure.  They 
saw  that  under  the  British  domination,  the  seigniorial 
obligations  were  seldom  lived  up  to,  and  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  paternal  government  which  had  flourished 
under  the  French  Flag  was  now  no  more,  but  that  in 
its  place  there  was  a  judiciary  which  was  foreign  to  their 
tongue  and  to  the  mentality  of  those  who  lived  upon  the 
land,  and  that  the  system  which  had  built  up  Canada 
under  another  race  could  not  be  destined  to  prosper  any 
longer. 

Some  of  the  seigniors  petitioned  the  Government  to 
change  their  tenure  from  'En  fief  et  seigneurie'  to  the 
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freehold  form.  Between  1775  and  1790,  there  were  no 
seigniorial  grants  made  by  the  British  Crown  in  Canada. 

In  1790,  a  committee  was  formed  to  investigate  the 
conditions  under  which  the  people  of  the  Province  were 
holding  their  lands.  In  order  to  carry  out  a  systematic 
search,  and  to  come  to  a  conclusion  that  might  be  of 
some  benefit,  it  submitted  a  questionnaire  of  eleven 
items  to  the  holders  of  the  lands.  The  questions  were 
as  follows: — 

1.  "Upon  what  tenures  were  the  lands  of  this 
country  granted  by  the  French  Crown  ? 

2.  "What  kind  of  tenure  was  most  prevalent,  and 
what  may  be  stated  in  probable  conjecture  for  the 
proportion  between  them  ? 

3.  "What  securities  had  the  French  Crown  by  the 
law  of  the  country,  or  the  nature  and  tenor  of  the  grants, 
to  compel  or  promote  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  land  granted  ? 

4.  "What  were  the  legal  burdens  upon  the  grantee 
of  the  Crown  in  reservations,  conditions,  rents  and 
services;  or  what  were  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
French  Crov/n  from  the  nature  of  the  grant,  founded  in 
the  usual  reservations,  or  by  the  general  laws  of  the 
country  ? 

5.  "What  were  the  benefits  which  the  grantee  of 
the  Crown  might  draw  from  the  subf eudatory ;  or  what 
were  the  burdens,  the  acknowledgements,  rents  and 
services,  to  which  the  occupants  under  the  royal  grantee 
were  liable  from  the  nature  of  the  concession  or  by  the 
law  of  the  country  ? 

6.  "Was  the  estate  of  the  grantee  of  the  Crown 
subject  to  partition  by  marriage  contract,  testamentary 
disposition,  or  any  other  mode  of  alienation,  voluntary 
or  judicial,  and  by  inheritance  in  the  lines  direct  or 
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collateral;  or  was  any  estate  held  impartible  and 
unalienable,  or  in  the  nature  of  an  English  entail  ? 

7.  "Were  the  subfeudatory  farms  of  the  conces- 
sions of  the  tenantry  held  under  the  royal  grantee, 
devisable,  descendible,  alienable  and  partible  in  the  like 
manner  without  limitation  ? 

8.  "Would  a  conversion  of  the  French  tenures  into 
a  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccage  be  advantageous 
to  the  proprietor  holding  by  grant  of  the  French  Crown 
in  fief,  seigniory,  or  roture,  discriminating  its  effects 
as  to  the  parcels  that  are  settled  or  such  as  are  still  un- 
conceded  and  uncultivated;  and  what  in  particular  ap- 
pears to  you  to  be  the  instances  of  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage to  result  from  such  conversion  ? 

9.  "Would  such  conversion  of  the  tenure  of  estates 
or  farms  of  the  subfeudatories  be  beneficial  or 
detrimental  to  them;  and  in  what  respects  as  you 
apprehend,  and  for  what  reasons  ? 

10.  "How  may  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and 
public  be  affected  by  such  conversions;  stating  the 
points  in  which  it  may  operate  to  the  loss  or  emolument 
of  the  royal  revenue  ? 

11.  "By  what  mode  may  such  conversion  of  tenure 
be  accomplished  ?" 

In  its  report  the  committee  did  not  spare  the  feudal 
system.  It  laid  all  the  ills  of  the  community  at  its  door. 
It  blamed  the  system  for  the  limited  number  of  inhabit- 
ants cultivating  the  land,  and  pointed  out  that  all  the 
settlers  which  the  country  could  hope  to  acquire  would 
be  English,  and  that  they  would  be  averse  to  holding 
lands  under  any  but  an  English  form  of  title.  It  sug- 
gested that  a  voluntary  form  of  conversion  from  the 
old  form  of  tenure  to  the  free  and  common  soccage  of 
England  be  arranged  between  the  seignior  and  his 
censitaires.    This  committee  displayed  unusual  vigour 
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in  its  condemnation  of  the  system.  Only  one  of  its  mem- 
bers dissented  from  the  finding,  and  he  was  Mr.  Adam 
Mabane.  He  claimed  that  the  troubles  of  the  community 
were  caused  by  the  wars  with  the  fierce  Indian  tribes 
which  had  been  carried  on  during  the  most  difficult  days 
of  the  settlement,  and  by  the  constant  struggles  with  the 
British  colonies,  as  well  as  by  the  ambitious  policy  of  the 
French  administrators  who  had  forced  the  colonists  into 
expeditions  towards  the  Ohio.  He  found  nothing 
inimical  to  success  in  the  French  form  of  land  tenure. 

Both  were  to  a  certain  extent  right.  The  inability 
of  the  British  to  understand  properly  the  relations 
between  the  seignior  and  the  vassal  is  most  apparent. 
The  elasticity  of  the  whole  system  was  completely 
alien  to  the  British  mind,  and  the  really  excellent 
policies  which  the  system  had  in  relation  to  the  defence 
and  early  settlement  of  the  country  were  completely 
overlooked.  What  was  most  apparent  was  the  fact  that 
such  a  system  could  not  prosper  under  a  hidebound 
administration  such  as  Britain  was  bound  to  carry  on  in 
her  colonies.  The  British  point  of  view  could  not  see 
the  reason  for  the  sharing  of  responsibility  by  the  two 
holders  of  the  land,  the  seignior  and  the  cenesitaire, 
for,  such  a  situation  of  joint  property  was  quite  foreign 
to  it. 

The  report  of  this  committee  seems  to  have  come 
to  naught.  It  was  never  acted  upon,  and  things  con- 
tinued the  uneven  trend  of  their  ways.  Although  the 
Crown  was  ready  to  grant  lands  'En  fief  et  seigneurie', 
there  seemed  little  interest  among  the  people,  and  not 
a  single  application  was  made  for  such  a  grant,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  many  seigniors  were  anxious  to  relieve 
themselves  of  their  duties  as  seigniors,  and  foreseeing 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  actual  and  outright 
ownership,  petitioned  the  authorities  to  commute  their 
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tenure  to  that  of  freehold.  The  authorities  appear  to  have 
been  imbued  with  a  delightful  inertia,  for  not  in  a  single 
instance  did  they  go  beyond  a  formal  acknowledgement 
of  the  receipt  of  the  request. 


THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  FEUDAL  TENURE. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


The  chief  rock  upon  which  the  seigniorial  system 
was  destined  to  be  dashed  to  pieces,  was  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Canada  under  British  authority.  The 
abolition  of  the  'Haute,  Moyenne  et  Basse  Justice',  on  the 
capitulation  of  the  colony,  removed  a  source  of  settle- 
ment which  was  natural  between  the  seignior  and  the 
vassal.  Besides,  the  appeal  to  the  Intendant  or  to  the 
Council  which  had  always  been  available,  had  ensured 
justice  to  the  censitaire.  It  had  always  been  within  the 
reach  of  his  pocket,  and  had  protected  him  from  any  un- 
due influence  which  might  have  been  used  to  his  detriment 
on  the  part  of  the  seignior. 

The  British  administrators  were  always  sticklers 
for  the  very  letter  of  the  Act  or  Custom.  They  never 
seem  to  have  realized  that  under  the  Old  Regime  a 
situation,  although  perfectly  legal,  might  be  completely 
upset  by  an  edict  of  the  Intendant  should  it  be  the  cause 
of  an  injustice  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  land.   They  could 
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not  apprecite  that  the  Intendant  could  force  a  seignior 
to  divide  up  his  lands,  even  though  he  held  a  legal  right 
to  them.  The  paternal  element  which  was  so  clearly 
demonstrated  on  the  part  of  the  French  authorities,  was 
impossible  of  comprehension  by  their  British  successors. 

Again,  during  the  French  Regime,  the  cost  of  justice 
was  very  moderate,  and  within  the  reach  of  all.  Under 
the  new  administration  it  was  extremely  great.  Few 
habitants  could  carry  their  cases  to  appeal,  for  such 
would  be  far  beyond  their  means.  There  were  examples 
of  such  cases  where  the  habitants  were  obliged  to  pay 
exorbitant  fees  to  their  seigniors,  which  were  perfectly 
illegal,  but  they  found  that  any  redress  in  the  courts 
would  be  out  of  the  question  because  of  the  costs.  The 
result  was  that  the  British  legal  administration  was 
extremely  one-sided  and  served  only  the  seignior,  while 
it  worked  clearly  to  the  detriment  of  the  habitant. 

In  1791,  the  division  of  Canada  into  the  Provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  took  place.  In  Upper 
Canada,  which  was  predominantly  English,  the  civil  and 
criminal  law  of  England  was  established,  and  it  was 
ordained  that  the  system  of  land  tenure  was  to  be  that 
of  freehold.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  system  in  use  under 
the  French  Regime  was  retained,  and  the  right  to  grant 
lands  'En  fief  et  seigneurie'  was  preserved. 

For  some  time  further,  nothing  was  done  to  change 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  in  1812,  Canada  was  again 
plunged  into  a  war  which  brought  on  many  more  serious 
questions  for  settlement  than  that  of  land  tenure.  It 
was  not  until  1816,  after  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
that  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  lands  from  the  tenure 
in  vogue  to  that  of  free  and  common  soccage  was  again 
revived.  Lord  Bathurst  pointed  out  that  in  1794,  Lord 
Dorchester  had  granted  to  the  Colonial  Legislature  the 
'quint',  which  the  seignior  of  the  Old  Regime  had  been 
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obliged  to  pay  to  the  Crown  of  France.  This  established 
a  new  objection,  for  to  abolish  this  would  mean  taking 
a  source  of  revenue  away  from  the  Government.  This 
acted  as  a  setback  to  the  movement.  There  was  also 
strong  personal  objection  on  the  part  of  the  seigniors, 
for  when  they  desired  to  change  their  form  of  tenure 
they  had  to  abandon  their  lands  to  the  Crown,  thereby 
placing  them  in  the  position  of  ungranted  lands,  before 
they  could  receive  a  new  title  in  freehold.  By  the 
Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  one  seventh  of  the  ungranted 
lands  was  put  aside  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Canada.  The  result  of  this  was  that  when 
the  seignior  received  a  new  grant  of  his  lands,  he  for- 
feited one  seventh  of  his  former  holdings,  a  loss  which 
he  rarely  desired  to  make. 

The  seigniorial  system  under  the  British  was 
fraught  with  trouble  on  all  sides.  It  had  reached  a  point 
where  it  was  apparently  impossible  to  satisfy  either  the 
seigniors  or  the  censitaires.  Both  imagined  themselves 
persecuted,  and  both  were  equally  misunderstood.  The 
one  could  not  get  justice,  while  the  other,  if  he  wished  to 
do  so,  could  not  commute  his  land,  and  a  general  dissatis- 
faction was  apparent  throughout  the  Province,  which, 
though  not  directly,  did  materially  contribute  to  the 
general  unrest  which  culminated  in  the  Rebellion  of  1837. 

In  an  endeavour  to  remedy  these  difficulties,  the 
British  Parliament  introduced  a  new  Bill  in  1822. 
The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  satisfy  the  local  Legis- 
latures for  the  loss  of  the  'quint',  and  to  save  the 
seigniors  from  the  loss  of  one  seventh  of  their  prop- 
erty, which  would  otherwise  revert  to  the  Protestant 
clergy.  This  was  the  first  effort  made  by  the  British 
Government  to  introduce  legislation  for  the  abolition  of 
the  feudal  system  in  Canada,  and  was  known  as  the 
'Canada  Trades  Act'.   The  whole  effect  of  this  Act  was 
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to  facilitate  the  change  in  tenure  of  the  lands  of  the 
Province  from  the  old  titles  of  'En  fief  et  seigneurie'  to 
that  of  the  'free  and  common  soccage'  of  England,  by 
voluntary  request  on  the  part  of  the  holders.  The  only 
payment  required  to  be  made  by  the  seigniors  was  a 
commutation  fee  in  place  of  the  'quint'  which  would  have 
reverted  to  the  Crown. 

This  Act  lacked  the  fundamental  requirements  for 
the  solution  of  the  question.  It  solved  the  difficulty 
for  those  who  held  land  directly  from  the  Crown,  whether 
as  seigniors  or  censitaires,  but  it  ignored  the  fact  that 
the  habitants  were  the  ones  who  required  consideration 
if  they  were  to  free  their  lands  from  the  seignioiral  over- 
lords. It  was  not  the  seignior  himself  who  required  the 
privilege. 

There  was  no  provision  in  this  Act  for  the  transfer 
of  lands  held  'En  censive',  and  the  result  was  that  its 
usefulness  was  practically  negligible.  To  remedy  this, 
another  Act  was  passed  three  years  later,  which  granted 
to  those  who  held  lands  from  the  seignior  the  right  to 
commute  them  when  the  seignior  had  commuted  his 
seigniory.  This  rule  applied  to  all  forms  of  holdings, 
whether  'En  arriere  fief,  'En  fief  from  a  greater 
seignior,  or  'En  censive',  and  it  provided  that  should  a 
discussion  or  disagreement  arise  as  to  price,  this  was  to 
be  settled  by  "Experts  appointed  by  the  Province". 

The  commutation  fee  was  ridiculously  low,  In  order 
to  encourage  this  change  in  the  form  of  tenure,  the  fee 
was  placed  at  five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  seigniory. 
This  tempting  inducement  proved  a  complete  boomerang 
and  militated  strongly  against  the  commutation. 

The  reason  is  very  clear.  In  order  to  commute  their 
holdings,  the  seigniors  would  naturally  desire  to  have 
their  lands  valued  at  a  very  low  figure,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  did  not  wish  to  debase  their  values. 
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Many  of  the  seigniorial  grants  had  become  enveloped 
within  the  limits  of  the  cities,  and  were  therefore  worth 
many  times  more  than  the  rural  holdings,  and  it  was 
unfair  that  country  lands  should  pay  as  much  as  these 
city  properties.  There  was  another  reason,  which  in 
turn  injured  only  the  rural  holder.  A  great  source  of 
the  latter's  revenue  was  derived  from  his  'Cens  et 
rentes',  small  as  they  were.  He  did  not  wish,  therefore, 
to  commute  in  turn  the  holdings  of  his  censitaires  for 
the  paltry  five  per  cent,  which  he  himself  would  have 
to  pay.  Such  a  decrease  in  value  appeared  perfectly 
fair  for  a  political  purpose,  or  in  order  to  rearrange  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  to  the  owner,  who  in  turn 
had  to  sell  his  own  capital  at  such  a  debased  price,  the 
whole  affair  appeared  clearly  impossible. 

A  feeble  attempt  at  remedying  the  first  objection 
was  made  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  directed  that  the 
commutation  rate  within  the  boundaries  of  municipalities 
should  be  ten  per  cent.  The  British  authorities  appeared 
woefully  ignorant  of  the  Canadian  frame  of  mind,  and 
they  continued  to  change  their  orders  according  to  their 
vacillating  policies.  In  1825,  the  Colonial  Office  at- 
tempted to  stamp  out  feudalism  deliberately,  and  ordered 
that  all  Crown  seigniories  should  be  allotted  to  the  settlers 
in  freehold  instead  of  'En  censive',  while  at  the  same  time, 
they  retained  several  of  the  restrictions  that  had  been 
customary  in  the  old  deeds. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  complete  difference 
of  opinion  existed  between  the  British  and  the  Canadians 
of  French  origin.  The  feudal  system  was  an  enigma  to 
the  British  mind,  while  to  the  French  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  for  they  had  always  had  it, 
and  as  it  had  served  their  purpose  in  the  past  they  were 
never  anxious  for  its  abolition  so  long  as  conditions  and 
circumstances  could  permit  it  to  exist.    Soon  after  the 
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capitulation  of  Quebec  there  was  much  meddling  with 
the  feudal  administration,  still  the  people  of  Quebec 
regarded  it  as  their  own,  indigenous  of  their  land  and 
ingrained  into  their  history. 

Lord  Aylmer  endeavoured  to  bring  these  facts  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Home  Authorities  in  1830.  He 
showed  them  that  it  was  extremely  rare  for  a  French 
seignior  to  apply  to  have  his  title  of  tenure  changed  to 
the  English  form,  and  proved  that  if  the  allotments  of 
ungranted  lands  were  to  be  made  in  free  and  common 
soccage,  the  French  Canadian  would  remain  completely 
aloof  from  the  land  market.  He  requested  that  the  form 
of  allotments  should  be  optional,  the  recipient  being  free 
to  choose  either  the  title  of  freehold  or  of  seigniorial 
property. 

The  Colonial  Office  was  obdurate;  although  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  it  had  its  own  opinion  on  Canadian 
affairs,  and  without  consideration  for  the  desires  of  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada,  it  refused  to  act  on  any  of  Lord 
Aylmer's  suggestions,  and  ordered  him  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  the  new  form  of  tenure.  The  desires  of  the 
Colonial  Office  prevailed.  Soon  the  people  displayed 
signs  of  restlessness  under  this  sort  of  government. 
Protests  were  heard  from  all  sides,  until  finally,  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  took  notice  ot 
the  way  matters  were  drifting,  and  in  March  1831, 
passed  certain  resolutions  asking  that  the  Act  of  1825, 
insofar  as  it  related  to  the  tenure  of  land,  be  repealed; 
and  ultimately,  the  House  sitting  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  adopted  the  following  Resolutions:  "That  the 
introduction  of  English  law  into  certain  parts  of  this 
Province,  by  Act  VI,  George  IV,  C.  59,  has  introduced 
the  greatest  confusion  into  all  parts  of  the  Province,  by 
destroying  acknowledged  rights,  and  by  affording 
facilities  for  fraud  and  oppression.    That  the  law  of 
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England,  as  introduced  in  certain  parts  of  this  Province... 
is  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  incompatible 
with  their  education  and  life,  and  has  been  forced  upon 
them  contrary  to  their  rights,  interests  and  desires... 
That  the  said  law  ought  to  be  repealed."  Before  these 
Resolutions  could  be  forwarded  to  England,  the  British 
Government  attempted  another  subterfuge.  It  passed 
a  new  enactment  which  gave  to  the  local  Government 
of  Lower  Canada  the  right  to  legislate  in  relation  to  the 
alienation,  descent  and  tenure  of  soccage  lands.  It 
expected  that  this  sop  would  appease  the  people,  and 
make  them  more  amenable  to  its  desires.  Even  then,  it 
seems  to  have  overlooked  altogether  that  few  of  the 
French  Canadian  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  held  their 
lands  under  any  but  the  seigniorial  tenure,  and  had  con- 
tinually objected  to  change  that  tenure  for  the  English 
form. 

The  members  of  the  Quebec  House  of  Assembly 
showed  great  independence,  and  acted  as  if  this  enact- 
ment permitted  them  to  use  their  own  discretion  in 
dealing  with  this  very  personal  matter.  They  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions,  pointing  out  that  the  British 
Government  was  abusing  its  prerogatives  in  passing  the 
Act  of  1825,  inasmuch  as  this  Act  was  a  violation  of  the 
guarantees  given  at  the  capitulation  of  the  Colony  in 
1760,  that  it  was  in  contravention  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  1763,  and  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Quebec  Act  of  1774,  nor  with  the  Constitutional  Act  of 
1791,  all  of  which  assured  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
the  right  to  receive  and  to  hold  lands  'En  fief  et  seigneu- 
rie'  according  to  the  customs  of  the  land  and  of  the 
usages  and  desires  of  the  people. 

They  declared  that  the  introduction  of  the  Act  of 
1825  was  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  con- 
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trary  to  the  rights  of  the  Province,  and  dangerous  to 
its  general  prosperity. 

This  Bill  passed  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  when 
it  reached  the  Legislative  Council,  which  was  a  body 
appointed  by  the  Crown  and  not  answerable  to  the 
people  of  the  land,  the  Bill  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  the  Legislature  had  exceeded  its  powers. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  then  turned  to  the 
Governor,  requesting  that  the  rights  possessed  by  the 
censitaires  be  protected  at  the  commutation  of  titles,  as 
they  had  been  under  the  seigniorial  system.  The 
Governor,  at  first  put  them  off,  but  finally  refused  their 
request,  informing  them  that  he  would  insist  upon,  and 
require  "the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  law".  This  law 
contained  no  protection  for  the  man  on  the  land,  and 
exacted  that  there  should  be  no  reservation  on  his  part 
whatsoever. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  was  completely  baffled. 
Finding  itself  overruled  and  useless,  it  undertook  to 
make  a  census  of  the  seigniories  to  find  out  who  were 
in  favour  of  the  commutation  of  their  tenures.  The 
result  proved  the  unpopularity  of  the  Act  of  1825,  for 
very  few  serious  applications  had  been  made  for  com- 
mutation of  titles  between  1825  and  that  year,  and  but 
two  such  commutations  had  actually  taken  place,  those 
of  the  seigniory  of  Monsieur  de  la  Naudiere,  of  Ste.  Anne 
de  la  Perade,  which  was  commuted  on  the  28th  of 
December  1820,  and  that  of  the  Beauharnois  seigniory 
in  1833. 

In  the  following  year,  matters  reached  a  climax. 
Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  the  Liberal  Leader  in  Quebec, 
made  his  fierce  attack  upon  the  authorities  who  were 
attempting  to  administer  the  country  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  introduction  of 
the  famous  Papineau  Resolutions,  of  which  there  were 
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ninety-two,  came  as  a  bombshell.  Seven  of  these  had 
to  do  with  the  tenure  of  the  land,  and  were  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  Canada  Tenures  Act  of  1825.  The 
British  Authorities  were  adamant;  the  year  1835  passed 
without  any  further  developments,  and  the  country  was 
at  a  standstill.  The  Legislature  elected  by  the  people, 
was  powerless  to  legislate  for  the  people  who  were 
smarting  under  the  cavalier  treatment  of  a  Government 
across  the  sea  which  was  completely  unaware  of  the 
desires  of  the  country,  and  stood  determined  to  force  its 
will  upon  Lower  Canada,  and  to  cast  aside  the  very 
rights  and  privileges  which  that  Government  itself  had 
accorded  to  Canada  by  the  Articles  of  Capitulation  and 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

In  1836,  a  slight  effort  was  made  to  break  the 
stalemate.  The  Governor  was  conscientiously  anxious 
to  bring  matters  in  Canada  to  a  point  where  a  com- 
promise might  be  effected.  To  bring  this  about,  he 
ordered  that  another  investigation  be  held,  and  that  the 
law  officers  of  the  Colony  bring  him  a  report  of  the 
actual  situation. 

The  findings  of  this  investigation  laid  the  whole 
stress  of  the  difficulty  upon  the  impossibility  of  agree- 
ment between  the  Legislature  and  the  Council,  although 
the  investigators  stated  that  in  their  own  opinion,  the 
Act  of  1825  should  be  repealed.  They  did  not  consider 
that  the  Council  would  refuse  to  pass  some  Act  by 
which  the  tenure  might  undergo  voluntary  change  on 
the  part  of  the  seigniors,  if  only  the  Assembly  could 
become  reconciled  to  that  body.  The  country  had  reached 
an  impasse.  The  Upper  House  was  controlled  by  the 
English  speaking  population,  which  had  held  the  land 
for  but  seventy-five  years,  while  the  Legislature  was 
elected  by  the  masses  of  the  people  who  had  lived  upon 
the  land  for  well  nigh  two  centuries.    The  War  of  the 
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Conquest  was  now  being  carried  on  again  in  the  halls 
of  the  Legislature.  Land  tenure  was  only  one  of  the 
many  questions  which  had  divided  the  country,  but  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  it  was  guaranteed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

It  happened  also  that  in  1825,  there  was  a  scheme 
evolved  in  England,  which  was  in  reality  a  huge  real 
estate  venture.  This  was  the  establishment  of  the  British 
American  Land  Company,  which  had  as  object  the 
acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  ungranted  lands  through- 
out the  Province,  and  the  settlement  of  immigrants  from 
England  upon  them.  The  nerve-wrought  people  of 
Quebec  saw  in  this  but  one  object,  that  of  peopling  the 
Province  with  English  settlers.  It  appeared  to  them  a 
gigantic  scheme  to  anglicize  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  to  take  from  their  hands  the  control  of  the  Province. 

The  misunderstanding  reached  a  climax  in  1836. 
The  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  representing  two  lan- 
guages, two  races  and  two  ambitions,  came  to  an  open 
clash.  In  that  year  the  Legislative  Assembly  blocked  the 
budget,  and  refused  to  vote  the  supplies  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government.  England  sent  Lord  Gosford 
as  the  head  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  impasse, 
and  this  commission  reported  most  unfavourably  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Assembly.  In  1837,  resolutions  were 
presented  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  whereby  the  finances  of  Lower  Canada 
were  to  be  carried  on  without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly. 
This,  in  reality,  was  a  threat.  The  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  adamant,  and  by  their  attitude,  stood  in 
defiance  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Assembly  was  then  dissolved. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prepared  to  act,  but 
it  was  too  late.  The  people  had  thrown  off  all  res- 
traint.   Many  had  taken  up  arms,  and  were  now  ia 
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open  rebellion.  Papineau  headed  the  movement,  and  for 
a  while  serious  results  were  feared.  The  actual  number 
of  men  under  arms  was  in  reality  small,  and  the  regular 
British  troops  in  the  Colony  experienced  little  difficulty 
in  suppressing  the  revolt.  There  were  several  clashes 
in  which  the  rebels  lost  many  of  their  number. 

The  uprising  served  its  purpose.  It  brought  before 
the  British  Authorities  the  impossible  position  of  the 
local  political  administration.  The  British  Government 
decided  to  intervene,  and  in  1838,  sent  Lord  Durham  to 
Canada,  armed  with  powers  which  were  to  enable  him 
to  assert  the  full  might  of  the  law.  He  was  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  both  sides,  and  to  advise  the  British 
Authorities  in  the  work  of  evolving  some  form  of 
administration  for  Lower  Canada  which  would  preserve 
it  in  the  future  from  such  a  lamentable  recurrence. 

Durham  was  an  excellent  man  to  carry  out  such  a 
work.  The  clearness  of  his  vision  enabled  him  in  a  short 
time  to  reach  the  root  of  the  trouble.  In  1839,  the  result 
of  his  investigation  was  presented  to  the  British  Parlia- 
men  under  the  title  of  "The  Report  on  the  Affairs  of 
British  North  America". 

When  dealing  with  the  question  of  land  tenure, 
Lord  Durham  discovered  a  strange  anomoly.  The  extra- 
ordinary natural  increase  of  the  Canadian  habitant  had 
completely  overrun  the  seigniories,  and  the  population 
had  quadrupled  between  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists  and  the  year  1826;  while  be- 
tween 1784  and  1826,  the  area  of  the  land  under  cul- 
tivation was  increased  by  only  one  third.  The  French 
rules  of  inheritance  had  cut  the  farms  into  narrow 
strips,  and  had  rendered  the  progress  of  agriculture 
impossible. 

There  was  also  another  reason,  which  he  appears 
to  have  overlooked.   It  was  the  fact  that  the  British  had 
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ceased  to  grant  lands  'En  fief'  or  'En  seigneurie\  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  had  had  a  curtailing  effect 
on  the  clearing  and  cultivating  of  the  country.  The 
habitant  was  accustomed  to  this  form  of  tenure,  and 
he  had  remained  upon  the  seigniory  where  he  possessed 
it. 

Durham  decided  that  the  continuation  of  the  tenure 
was  impossible,  but  that  a  new  one  had  to  be  found  to 
replace  it.  The  enstrangement  of  the  two  peoples  was 
working  havoc  in  the  country.  This  caused  him  to  point 
out  in  a  particular  manner  the  impossible  position  in 
which  many  of  the  seigniories  which  had  passed  into 
English  hands,  were  placed. 

The  English  who  had  become  seigniors  were  com- 
pletely out  of  accord  with  their  dependents.  They  sought 
only  for  'cens  et  rentes',  and  forgot  the  paternal  aspect 
of  the  overlord  whose  chief  qualities  had  always  been 
tact  and  forbearance,  and  only  too  often  these  seigniors 
ruled  as  demagogues.  They  differed  from  their  cen- 
sitaires  in  race,  in  tongue  and  in  religion,  and  where 
they  should  have  shown  sympathy,  they  only  too  often 
made  a  display  of  their  power. 

Durham  desired  a  change  of  tenure,  but,  rightly,  he 
did  not  approve  that  such  a  change  should  come  from 
the  British  Authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wished 
that  the  legislative  power  of  the  country  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  enable  it  to  bring  about  this  change  from 
within,  and  to  be  free  from  influence  from  without. 

Charles  Buller,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission which  acted  with  Lord  Durham  in  gathering 
the  data  for  the  report,  evolved  a  practical  scheme 
whereby  the  seigniorial  lands  might  be  changed  to  free- 
hold without  injustice  to  either  the  seigniors  or  the 
censitaires.  He  suggested  that  the  'Cens  et  rentes'  and 
the  'quint',  payable  either  by  the  habitant  or  the 
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seignior,  should  become  an  annual  rental  which  might 
at  any  time  be  commuted  to  a  capital  sum  on  some 
reasonable  basis.  Fifteen  years  later,  when  the  Legis- 
lature undertook  to  settle  the  question  of  commuting  the 
seignorial  grants,  they  adopted  this  very  suggestion. 

In  1840,  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
were  united  under  a  single  Parliament  by  an  Act  which 
was  known  as  the  "Canada  Act".  In  1841,  this  new 
Parliament  took  up  again  the  question  of  seigniorial 
tenure.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  appoint  a  commission 
which  was  to  attempt  to  evolve  a  scheme  by  which  this 
change  of  tenure  might  be  brought  about.  At  first,  the 
commission  consisted  of  Messrs.  Vanfelson,  McCord  and 
Doucet,  but  these  gentlemen  never  acted,  and  in  their 
place  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Taschereau  and  Smith  were 
appointed.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  situation,  in 
1843  they  brought  before  Parliament  an  extensive  re- 
port. This  reviewed  the  whole  system  of  feudal  tenure 
in  the  country  under  the  French  Regime  and  during 
the  period  following  the  Conquest,  but  it  attacked 
fiercely  the  idea  of  retaining  any  longer  the  feudal 
tenure  on  the  land.  It  showed  that  under  the  then 
existing  conditions,  the  seigniorial  tenure  merely  tended 
to  keep  the  people  in  a  state  of  inferiority  and  subjection. 

The  commission  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  propaganda  of  'Liberty*  still  living  from  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  for,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it 
talked  of  freedom  and  free  institutions,  and  described 
the  seignorial  system  as  a  relic  of  a  barbarous  age. 

The  commission  recommended  the  complete  and 
speedy  annihilation  of  the  system.  They  suggested 
three  alternatives:  first,  that  the  inhabitants  should  be 
relieved  of  their  obligations  by  paying  to  the  seignior 
a  capital  sum,  computed  from  the  'Cens  et  rentes'  of  one 
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year,  as  an  equivalent  to  interest  at  six  per  cent,  which 
was  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  one  year's  'Lods  et 
ventes'.  The  second  suggestion  was  that  an  annual 
rental  should  be  charged  to  the  habitant  in  lieu  of  all 
services  and  fees.  While  the  third,  was  to  be  a  full 
commutation  of  dues  and  services  on  payment  of  one 
fifth  of  the  value  of  their  farms. 

As  a  result  of  the  findings  of  this  commission, 
Parliament  introduced  a  Bill  in  1845,  by  which  through 
mutual  agreement  between  the  seignior  and  the  habitant, 
the  lands  'En  censive'  might  be  changed  to  the  tenure 
'En  franc  aleu  roturier',  which  was  the  nearest  equi- 
valent in  French  tenure  to  the  English  form  of  'free 
and  common  soccage'.  Four  years  later  some  further 
amendments  were  introduced  and  passed  in  Parliament. 

The  seigniors  felt  keenly  that  they  were  the  victims 
of  injustice,  and  they  stood  ready  to  fight  for  every  right, 
real  or  imaginary,  that  they  had  ever  possessed.  Rights 
which  in  the  past  had  been  worthless  now  assumed 
exalted  monetary  value,  and  the  seigniors  demanded 
compensation  for  everything.  The  'corvee'  which  had 
not  existed  for  years,  and  the  'droit  de  four  banal'  which 
had  never  existed  at  all,  now  assumed  value. 

There  was  a  great  impediment.  It  was  the  dis- 
agreement between  seigniors  and  habitants  as  to  which 
claims  were  valid,  and  which  were  worthless.  The 
fact  also  that  the  habitants  of  the  Province  were  really 
too  poor  to  take  any  advantage  of  what  might  be  offered 
to  them,  also  militated  against  any  general  commutation 
of  feudal  tenure. 

It  was  soon  realized  that  commutation  had  to  be 
made  compulsory.  The  seignior  required  legitimate 
protection,  while  the  habitant  required  sympathetic 
lightening  of  his  burdens.  To  arrive  at  a  solution,  the 
Government  in   1851,  appointed  another  commission 
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with  the  Hon.  L.  T.  Drummond  as  chairman,  and  Messrs. 
Armstrong,  Badgley,  Bouthillier,  La  Terriere  and  Le~ 
mieux  as  members.  The  committee  presented  a  Report 
which  did  not  suit  the  leaders  of  Parliament,  and  was 
therefore  not  acted  upon.  The  following  year  the 
Ministry  changed,  and  in  1853,  a  Bill  was  introduced 
which  proposed  that  the  seigniors  should  receive  a  fixed 
annual  rental  per  arpent  in  commutation  of  all  valid 
claims.  After  much  opposition  the  Bill  passed  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Council.  The 
Assembly  promptly  retaliated  by  requesting  that  the 
British  Authorities  should  make  the  Council  an  elective 
body,  responsible  to  the  people. 

The  elections  of  1854  showed  without  a  doubt  that 
the  public  favoured  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  in  that  year,  a  Bill  was  introduced  abolishing  com- 
pletely the  seigniorial  tenure;  after  strong  opposition, 
it  passed  both  Houses  in  a  much  amended  form.  This 
Bill  became  law  on  December  the  18th  1854,  under  the 
title  of  "An  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Feudal  Rights  and 
Duties  in  Lower  Canada". 

This  Act  repealed  all  previous  legislation  on  this 
subject,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission which  would  visit  all  seigniories,  and  compute 
all  dues  owed  both  to  the  seignior  and  to  the  Crown. 
Definite  rules  were  drawn  up  for  its  guidance,  which 
instructed  the  members  how  to  calculate  the  value  of 
dues  payable  in  kind,  such  as  grain  and  capons,  and  the 
value  of  the  corvees  and  of  the  'Lods  et  ventes'.  The 
total  dues  thus  computed  were  to  become  a  fixed  annual 
rental  upon  the  lands  of  the  habitants,  and  were  payable 
at  the  same  place  and  time  as  heretofore,  unless  mutually 
determined  otherwise  by  the  seigniors  and  the  censitaires. 

When  making  this  investigation  every  facility  was 
given  to  all  interested  parties;  notice  had  to  be  published 
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both  in  English  and  in  French  at  the  door  of  every 
Parish  Church  for  four  consecutive  Sundays,  informing 
the  people  where  the  Commission  would  sit,  so  that  the 
habitants  might  be  prepared  to  state  their  views.  In 
case  of  dispute,  the  Commissioners  had  to  submit  the 
schedule  of  values  to  experts,  one  of  whom  would  be 
chosen  by  the  seignior,  another  by  the  habitants,  and 
the  third  was  to  be  selected  by  mutual  agreement  of  both ; 
besides  these,  there  was  a  Court  of  Revision  of  four 
members. 

The  Act  provided  that  when  the  seigniors  and  the 
habitants  had  reached  an  understanding  in  a  seigniory, 
completed  and  revised  copies  of  the  schedule  should 
be  deposited  with  the  proper  authorities.  Notice  of 
this  was  then  to  be  published  in  the  Official  Gazette 
and  in  one  other  newspaper.  From  the  date  of  the 
publication,  the  tenure  of  the  land  would  thereby  be 
changed  from  the  feudal  to  that  of  Tranc  aleu  roturier', 
and  be  completely  free  from  all  seigniorial  fees,  obliga- 
tions and  privileges.  In  place  of  the  seigniorial  rights 
and  dues,  there  would  be  a  computed  annual  rental, 
which  was  to  be  known  thereafter  as  'Rente  constitute', 
After  this  promulgation,  every  seignior  would  hold,  not 
only  his  domain  and  land,  but  all  his  ungranted  lands  as 
well,  in  Tranc  aleu  roturier',  free  from  all  seigniorial 
dues  and  obligations  to  the  Crown. 

Every  seignior  was  to  receive  a  percentage  of  the 
total  'Rentes  constitutes'  established  on  his  lands,  less 
the  value  of  his  dues  to  the  Crown,  and  by  this  percentage 
the  burdens  upon  the  habitants  were  to  be  lightened.  A 
special  revenue  was  to  be  raised  for  this  purpose  through 
the  issuance  of  debentures,  which  was  to  be  applied  to 
reduce  the  fixed  annual  rentals. 

There  was  still  another  stumbling  block.  It  was 
the  question  of  claims  brought  forward  by  the  seignior. 
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The  Legislature  had  been  unable  to  decide  which  were 
valid  and  which  were  not,  for  this  was  altogether  a 
question  of  law. 

A  special  Court  was  convened  which  was  to  deter- 
mine the  legality  of  these  claims.  This  Court  was  the 
most  extraordinary  one  ever  convened  in  Canada.  It 
consisted  of  the  Judges  of  both  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  and  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Lower  Canada.  The 
Honourable  Sir  Louis  Hippolyte  Lafontaine,  Bart.,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was  the  presiding 
Judge,  sitting  with  him  were  the  Honourable  Edward 
Bowen,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  as  well  as 
Justices  Caron,  Aylwin  and  Duval  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  Justices  Vanfelson,  Meredith,  Smith,  Mon- 
delet,  Day,  Morin,  Badgely  and  Short  of  the  Superior 
Court.  Mr.  Justice  Mondelet  was  the  owner  of  a 
seigniory,  and  therefore  refrained  from  attending  the 
sittings,  but  later  on  he  made  an  extensive  report,  giving 
his  opinions  on  the  questions  which  had  been  considered. 
During  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Vanfelson 
died,  so  his  opinions  were  not  included  in  the  findings. 
This  Court  had  to  determine  the  value  in  money  of  many 
of  the  banal  fees  and  claims  advanced  by  both  the 
seigniors  and  the  censitaires. 

It  was  really  not  a  Court  at  all,  but  just  a  gathering 
of  the  best  legal  and  judicial  talent  of  Canada,  delib- 
erating on  questions  whose  legal  status  was  often  neb- 
ulous. The  Judges  did  not  deliver  any  judgment  on 
the  questions  submitted  to  them,  but  merely  gave  their 
personal  opinions  as  experts  in  the  law;  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  to  be  accepted. 

The  Honourable  L.  H.  Drummond,  the  Attorney 
General,  placed  before  the  body  a  list  of  forty-six  ques- 
tions which  covered  very  extensively  the  matters  re- 
quiring elucidation.    The  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
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time  were  retained  to  defend  the  interests  of  both  the 
seigniors  and  the  censitaires.  These,  in  turn,  submitted 
thirty  more  questions  on  behalf  of  their  clients.  The 
famous  speech  of  Christopher  Dunkin,  in  which  he 
pleaded  for  the  seigniors,  is  a  model  of  legal  argument, 
and  has  served  more  than  any  other  document  up  to  the 
present  time  to  elucidate  the  subject  of  feudal  land 
holding. 

The  Counsel  pleading  before  the  Seigniorial  Court  . 
were  Messrs.  Angers,  Loranger  and  Barnard  for  the 
Crown,  while  the  seigniors  and  the  censitaires  were 
represented  by  Messrs.  Christopher  Dunkin,  R.  Mackay 
and  C.  S.  Cherrier,  Q.  C. 

After  many  sittings,  the  Court  presented  answers 
to  all  the  questions  submitted  to  it.  The  majority 
declared  that  'Cens  et  rentes'  had  varied  with  the  times 
and  places,  and  had  never  become  uniform,  that  the 
'Lods  et  ventes',  the  'Corvee'  and  the  'Banal  rights  were 
justified  legal  claims,  but  that  the  seignior  being  under 
obligation  to  grant  his  ungranted  lands,  his  title  to  them 
was  not  complete,  and  therefore,  he  did  not  possess  full 
property  in  them. 

This  Court  cleared  up  one  fact  which  throughout 
the  whole  era  of  feudal  tenure  had  been  the  cause  of 
misunderstanding  and  abuse,  when  it  declared  that  all 
restrictions,  reservations  and  obligations  which  were 
inserted  by  the  seigniors  in  the  titles  of  land  granted 
'En  censive'  were  illegal  in  all  cases,  except  when  placed 
there  to  protect  the  seignior's  own  obligation  towards 
the  Crown. 

The  findings  of  the  Court  dealt  only  with  matters 
in  dispute,  and  as  all  parties  interested  directly  or  in- 
directly were  represented,  these  matters  were  thoroughly 
dealt  with.  Each  Judge  gave  his  personal  opinion  on 
each  matter. 
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At  the  end  of  the  sittings,  the  findings  of  the  Judges 
were  published.  The  Report  of  Chief  Justice  Sir  Louis 
Lafontaine  is  most  illuminating,  for  he  was  the  most 
eminent  jurist  of  his  time.  Mr.  Justice  Mondelet,  al- 
though he  refrained  from  sitting,  gave  his  opinion  in  a 
most  interesting  document.  Though  less  extensive  than 
that  of  Sir  Louis,  it  is  all  the  more  interesting  inasmuch 
as  he  differed  in  opinion  with  every  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  majority. 

The  Act  of  1854  did  not  provide  for  the  commutation 
of  the  seigniorial  rights  held  by  the  Seminary  of  Saint 
Sulpice  at  Montreal,  nor  of  those  held  in  trust  by  the 
Indians.  However,  later  on  these  were  commuted 
through  private  arrangement.  This  year  brought  the 
feudal  tenure  to  an  end,  and  from  this  time  forward  all 
lands  which  were  formerly  held  "En  seigneurie'  or  'En 
censive'  were  to  be  held,  not  in  free  and  common  soccage 
as  in  other  English  countries,  but  as  they  are  to-day 
'En  franc  aleu  roturier\ 


THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  FEUDAL  FIEFS 
FROM  THE  GULF  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE 
TO  QUEBEC. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  location  of  the  different  fiefs  and  seigniories 
throughout  Quebec  is  a  subject  which  has  not  been 
touched  upon  to  any  great  extent.  There  exist  what  are 
known  as  the  'Cartes  Topographiques'  on  which  these 
are  shown,  and  from  these  maps,  together  with  the 
'Registres  de  Foi  et  Hommage',  and  the  'Registre  d'ln- 
tendance',  a  fairly  comprehensive  idea  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  impossible  even  from  these,  to  give  an  absolutely 
accurate  account  of  the  holdings,  for  in  many  cases  the 
record  of  the  original  grant  has  been  lost,  and  the  data 
given  are  taken  from  the  registers  of  the  first  years  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Some  of  the  grants  have  been 
re-grants  of  fiefs  which  for  one  reason  or  another  were 
returned  to  the  Crown,  or  were  the  re-registration  of 
seigniories  which  had  been  acquired  through  purchase. 
Some  of  the  seigniors  who  had  become  the  most  famous 
were  not  the  original  grantees,  but  men  who  had  bought 
their  seigniories,  they  are  not  shown  as  the  holders 
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in  these  chapters  where  the  name  of  the  seignior  who 
was  the  first  to  receive  the  seigniory  appears. 

These  registers  contain  only  the  names  of  those  who 
held  the  greater  seigniories,  some  of  which  were  as  large 
as  the  smaller  European  principalities,  but  the  registers 
do  not  mention  any  of  the  divisions  held  in  co-seigniory, 
of  fiefs  belonging  to  minor  holders  and  held  'En 
seigneurie'  to  a  greater  seignior,  or  'En  arriere  fief\ 

The  seigniory  of  the  Sulpicians  on  the  Island  of 
Montreal  is  an  excellent  example  of  this.  The  Gentle- 
men of  Saint  Sulpice  acquired  this  grant  from  the 
'Compagnie  de  Montreal',  and  had  it  confirmed  directly 
by  the  Crown,  besides  they  granted  fiefs  themselves,  and 
not  through  any  Governor  or  Company  which  controlled 
the  colony.  They  apparently  had  full  powers,  equal  to 
those  of  the  Company  which  administered  New  France, 
to  re-grant  their  lands  in  other  seigniories,  and  we  find 
that  these  Gentlemen  made  several  grants  within  their 
own  domain  'En  fief  noble'. 

To  simplify  the  locating  of  the  seigniories,  they  may 
be  divided  into: 

(a)  Those  situated  below  Quebec. 

(b)  Those  lying  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

(c)  Those  on  the  Island  of  Montreal  and  adjacent 
to  it. 

(d)  Those  which  were  granted  west  of  Montreal, 
along  the  Ottawa  and  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Rivers. 

(e)  Those  bordering  the  Richelieu  and  Yamaska 
Rivers. 

(f)  Those  in  Gaspe  and  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs. 
All  the  seigniories  were  described  in  arpents  and 

lieues,  which  word  has  been  translated  by  the  English 
word  'league',  a  measure  equivalent  to  about  three  miles. 
The  leagues  therefore  mentioned  are  French  measure. 
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Were  we  to  approach  New  France,  and  enter  the 
Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  the  first  seigniory  which  we 
would  meet  would  be  that  situated  on  the  north  shore, 
and  known  as  the  Fief  Saint  Paul.  It  was  granted  on 
the  20th  of  March  1706,  by  Philippe  de  Rigaud,  the 
Governor,  and  Jacques  Raudot,  the  Intendant,  to  Amador 
Godefroi,  sieur  de  Saint-Paul,  and  consisted  in  the  Bay 
and  the  River  which  was  known  as  Quetzezaqui,  other- 
wise called  The  Great  River  in  the  Country  of  the 
Esquimeaux\  The  grant  measured  five  leagues  of 
frontage  on  either  side  of  this  River,  and  ran  to  a  depth 
of  ten  leagues.  It  included  all  the  islands  and  shoals 
within  this  Bay.  This  grant  was  far  down  in  the  Gulf, 
and  so  far  to  the  north  that  it  does  not  appear  on  the 
Topographical  maps,  and  its  exact  location  therefore,  is 
somewhat  problematical. 

As  we  sail  up  the  Saint  Lawrence,  the  next  seigniory 
which  we  would  meet  would  be  the  enormous  grant  of 
the  Island  of  Anticosti,  which  was  made  in  March  1660, 
by  the  Intendant  Jacques  Duchesneau  to  sieur  Joliet. 

Passing  Anticosti,  on  the  north  bank  one  would  find 
the  seigniory  of  the  Mingan  Islands,  which  was  granted 
on  the  10th  of  March  1667,  to  Messrs.  de  Lalande  (son) 
and  Louis  Joliet.  On  the  mainland,  opposite  these 
islands  there  was  the  seigniory  known  as  the  Terra 
Firma  de  Mingan',  which  was  granted  by  the  Company 
of  One  Hundred  Associates,  on  the  25th  of  February 
1661,  to  sieur  Francois  Bissot.  This  concession  con- 
sisted in  the  River  and  mainland  of  Mingan,  from  the 
'Cape  of  the  Cormorants  on  the  north,  to  the  great  Bay 
of  the  Esquimeaux  where  the  Spaniards  usually  do  their 
fishing",  and  it  had  a  depth  of  two  leagues. 

The  next  concession  was  that  of  Mille  Vaches,  which 
was  granted  on  the  15th  of  November  1653,  by  Jean  de 
Lauzon,  the  Governor,  for  the  Company  of  One  Hundred 
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Associates,  to  Robert  Giffard,  of  whom  we  have  heart* 
already  as  seignior  of  Beauport.  This  grant  had  a 
frontage  of  three  leagues  on  the  River  Saint  Lawrence, 
below  Tadousac,  in  the  locality  known  as  Mille  Vaches, 
by  a  depth  of  four  leagues,  and  bounded  on  the  other 
sides  by  ungranted  lands.  Continuing  up  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  the  next  concession  was  that  of  Lusson,  which 
was  granted  to  sieur  de  Saint-Lusson,  on  the  7th  of 
November  1762,  by  Jean  Talon,  the  Intendant,  it  had 
one  league  of  frontage  on  the  River  by  an  unspecified 
depth.  The  frontage  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  was  to  be 
determined  from  the  little  river  which  enters  between 
l'Echafaud-au-Basque  and  the  Saguenay,  and  was  to 
extend  one  half  a  league  on  each  side,  together  with  an 
island  known  as  Isle  du  Sieur. 

Adjoining  this  to  the  West,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  seigniorial  grants  made  in  Canada. 
This  was  the  Seigniory  of  Malbaie.  The  first  seignior 
was  an  adventurer  par  excellence  and  a  typical  represent- 
ative of  the  "Gentilhommes",  named  Philippe  Gaultier, 
sieur  de  Comporte. 

While  serving  with  the  French  Army  he  was  in 
garrison  at  La-Motte-Saint-Heray  in  Poitou.  There  to- 
gether with  some  of  his  friends,  including  a  sieur  de 
Lanoraye,  he  became  involved  in  a  brawl  which  had  a 
fatal  ending.  In  order  to  avoid  the  consequences,  he  left 
France  and  we  next  hear  of  him  landing  in  Canada  with 
de  Tracy  in  1665.  In  his  absence,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  for  his  part  in  his  adventure. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Quebec,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Talon  who  raised  him  to  the  post  of  Quarter- 
master-General of  the  Colony.  In  1672  he  received  from 
his  patron  a  grant  of  all  the  land  lying  between  Cap-aux- 
Oies  and  Cap-a-l'Aigle,  which  gave  him  a  frontage  on 
the  Saint  Lawrence  of  six  leagues.    This  area  included 
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the  valley  of  what  is  now  the  Murray  River  and  the 
present  site  of  Murray  Bay.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
death  sentence  was  always  hanging  over  him,  he  became 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  the  Prevote.  In  1681  Louis  XIV 
pardoned  him,  and  this  mark  of  Royal  clemency  was 
registered  at  Quebec  with  much  ceremony.  Requiring 
money,  he  sold  two  thirds  of  the  Seigniory  of  Malbaie 
for  1000  Livres  to  three  gentlemen  of  Quebec,  Francois 
Hazeur,  Pierre  Soumande  and  Louis  Marchand. 

Comporte  died  in  1687  at  the  age  of  46  and  his  wife 
died  shortly  after,  leaving  his  young  family  poorly 
provided  for.  The  following  year,  the  balance  of  his 
seigniory  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  and 
was  bought  by  Hazeur  for  500  Livres.  In  1700,  Hazeur 
bought  out  his  partners  for  10,000  Livres  and  became 
the  overlord  of  the  whole  of  the  Seigniory  of  Malbaie. 

Francois  Hazeur  was  a  successful  merchant  of 
Quebec,  and  was  interested  in  the  porpoise  fishing 
industry  in  the  Gulf.  He  did  much  to  develop  the 
Seigniory,  he  erected  a  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill  at  a 
little  river  now  known  as  the  Fraser.  He  died  in  1708 
leaving  two  sons  who  were  both  priests.  The  elder, 
Canon  Joseph  Thierry  Hazeur,  was  born  in  1680  and 
became  the  Cure  of  Point-aux-Trembles.  The  younger, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  brilliant  man,  assumed  his 
mother's  name  and  was  known  as  Abbe  Pierre  Hazeur 
de  TOrme.  He  became  the  representative  in  France  of 
the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Quebec. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  the 
Government  of  the  Colony  conceived  a  scheme  to  put 
aside  a  vast  tract  of  land  on  the  North  Shore  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  to  serve  as  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade. 
This  territory  was  to  stretch  from  the  Seigniory  of 
Mingan,  in  the  Gulf,  to  that  of  les  Eboulements,  and  to 
extend  North  as  far  as  the  Hudson  Bay.     As  the 
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Malbaie  Seigniory  was  situated  within  this  area,  the 
Crown  set  about  acquiring  it,  and  in  1724,  the  Hazeur 
brothers  sold  their  holdings  for  20,000  Livres,  and  the 
Hazeur  Seigniory  was  returned  to  the  ungranted  lands. 

The  Government  of  the  Colony  established  two  farms 
in  this  area.  One  was  known  as  'la  Comporte'  and  the 
other  as  'la  Malbaie'.  These  were  cultivated  with  varied 
success  until  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  when  they  were 
dsetroyed  by  Captain  Gorham,  who  had  been  sent  with 
three  hundred  men  by  Wolfe,  to  devastate  the  North 
Shore. 

After  the  Conquest,  General  Murray  desiring  to 
reward  two  of  his  faithful  officers,  granted  one  half  of 
the  original  territory  of  la  Malbaie  to  Lieutenant 
Malcolm  Fraser  of  the  78th  Regiment.  This  concession 
was  made  on  the  27th  of  April  1762  and  was  known  as 
the  Seigniory  of  Mount  Murray.  The  remainder  be- 
came the  Seigniory  of  Murray  bay,  which  was  granted 
to  Captain  John  Nairn  of  the  same  Regiment  and  who 
prior  to  the  conquest  of  Canada,  had  served  for  nine 
years  with  the  Scotts  Brigade  in  the  service  of  Holland. 
This  seigniory  extended  from  the  River  of  Malbaie,  now 
known  as  the  Murray  River,  as  far  as  the  Seigniory  of 
les  Eboulements,  by  a  depth  of  three  leagues.  Both  these 
grants  were  made  subject  to  the  general  rules  governing 
such  concessions,  but  with  no  powers  of  feudal  justice. 

These  two  seigniories  having  been  granted  at  a  much 
later  date  than  the  others,  did  not  long  enjoy  their 
seigniorial  privileges.  The  manors  are  both  standing, 
and  the  seigniories  are  almost  intact  to  this  day.  That  of 
Mount  Murray  was  acquired  through  purchase  by  an 
American,  while  that  of  Murray  Bay  has  descended  to 
the  present  owner  through  inheritance. 

The  next  seigniory,  following  the  River  towards 
Quebec,  was  that  of  les  Eboulements.   The  exact  date  of 
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the  concession  is  missing,  but  an  Act  of  Fealty  and 
Homage  was  made  on  the  3rd  of  April  1723,  by  Pierre 
Tremblay,  at  that  time  proprietor  of  the  fief,  who 
produced  titles  of  a  concession  granted  to  Pierre  Lessard 
which  included  this  land. 

Towards  the  west,  this  seigniory  was  joined  by  the 
concession  made  on  the  30th  of  December  1682,  by  Le- 
febvre  de  la  Barre,  the  Governor,  and  the  Intendant 
Demeulles,  and  known  as  the  seigniory  Legouffre. 
The  holder  was  Pierre  Dupre.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
west  by  some  lands  owned  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and 
it  extended  towards  Goose  Cape,  on  a  frontage  of  half 
a  league  by  four  leagues  in  depth. 

In  the  Saint  Lawrence  opposite  the  seigniory  of 
Legouffre,  was  Isle  aux  Coudres,  which  was  granted  to- 
gether with  the  shoals  which  surrounded  it,  as  a 
seigniory  to  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  by  the  Marquis  de 
Brisset,  the  Governor,  and  Jean  Bouchart,  the  Intendant, 
on  the  29th  of  October,  1687. 

To  the  west  of  the  seigniory  of  Legouffre,  was  that 
of  Cote  de  Beaupre,  which  was  granted  on  the  16th  of 
January  1636,  to  sieur  Cheffault  de  la  Regnardiere  by 
the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,  and  which 
extended  from  the  Riviere  de  Gouffre  (Baie  Saint-Paul) 
as  far  west  as  the  seigniory  of  Beauport,  by  a  depth  of 
six  leagues,  together  with  all  the  islands  and  shoals  which 
lay  in  front  of  it. 

Next  to  this  was  the  seigniory  of  Beauport,  which 
was  granted  to  Robert  Giffard  —  who  later  received 
the  seigniory  of  Mille  Vaches  —  it  measured  one  league 
along  the  Saint  Lawrence,  by  one  and  a  half  leagues  in 
depth,  and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  River  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Beauport.  This  concession  was  granted 
on  the  31st  of  December  1635,  and  on  the  31st  of  March 
1653,  the  depth  was  increased  by  two  and  a  half  leagues. 
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Following  this  was  the  seigniory  of  Notre-Dame 
des  Anges,  granted  on  the  10th  of  March  1626,  to  the 
Jesuits.  It  measured  one  league  in  frontage,  by  four 
leagues  in  depth,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
seigniory  of  Beauport,  and  on  the  west  by  the  seigniory 
which  had  been  accorded  to  Talon  and  had  become  the 
countship  of  Orsainville. 

Approaching  Quebec,  we  next  meet  the  seigniory 
and  countship  of  Orsainville,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  granted  to  the  Jesuits  in  1626,  later  to  Talon  in 
1667,  raised  to  a  barony  in  1671,  and  in  1675  created  a 
countship.  It  was  granted  to  the  General  Hospital  of 
Quebec  by  Letters  Patent  from  the  King,  in  May  1675, 
and  contained  a  superficial  area  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  arpents  and  had  a  depth  of 
four  leagues.i 

The  next  seigniory  was  situated  at  Quebec.  It  was 
known  as  the  Fief  Saint-Joseph,  and  had  been  granted 
by  Champlain  to  Louis  Hebert.  This  concession  was 
dated  the  28th  of  February  1626,  and  signed  by  the  Due 
de  Vantadour.  It  had  a  frontage  on  the  Saint  Charles 
River  of  one  league,  by  a  depth  of  four  leagues,  and  was 
the  first  seigniorial  grant  made  in  Canada. 

On  the  south  shore  of  the  River,  the  seigniories 
begin  almost  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  Gaspe.  The 
first  one,  which  was  situated  opposite  the  Island  of  Anti- 
costi,  was  known  as  the  seigniory  of  the  'Bay  of  Swamps' 
or  TAnse  de  VEtang'.  This  concession  was  made  on  the 
20th  of  September  1697,  by  Frontenac  and  Jean  Bochart, 
the  Intendant,  to  sieur  Francois  Hazeur  and  Denis  Ri- 
verin.  It  consisted  of  the  bay  at  the  extreme  point  of 
the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  extended  one  half  a 


1. — There  is  a  discrepancy  in  these  dates.  The  authoritiei 
differ. 
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league  on  either  side  of  the  bay,  and  to  the  westward 
towards  the  mountains  of  Notre  Dame,  with  a  depth  of 
one  league. 

Next  to  this,  towards  the  west,  we  come  to  the 
seigniory  of  'Grand  Vallee  des  Monts'.  This  was  also 
made  by  Frontenac  and  Jean  Bochart,  the  Intendant,  to 
the  same  Francois  Hazeur.  On  the  23rd  of  March  1691, 
they  granted  him  another  extent  of  land  of  two  leagues 
of  frontage,  in  what  was  known  as  the  Great  Valley  of 
the  Mountains,  it  extended  up  to  the  Magdalen  River 
for  a  distance  of  two  leagues,  and  measured  four  leagues 
on  the  swamp.  This  was  apparently  the  parent  conces- 
sion, and  the  seigniory  of  l'Anse  de  l'Etang  was  an 
enlargement  of  it. 

Coming  up  the  Saint  Lawrence,  the  next  concession 
was  made  on  the  28th  of  March  1689,  and  was  known  as 
the  seigniory  of  La  Magdelaine.  This,  with  the  con- 
cession next  to  it  to  the  west,  which  was  made  on  the 
28th  of  November  1688,  was  known  as  the  seigniory  of 
Sainte  Anne,  was  granted  by  the  Governor  Jacques  de 
Brisay  and  Jean  Bochart,  the  Intendant,  to  sieur  Riverin. 
The  seigniory  of  La  Magdelaine  was  situated  higher  up 
the  Saint  Lawrence  than  the  Mountains  of  Notre  Dame. 
It  extended  half  a  league  on  either  side  of  the  Mag- 
delaine River,  fronted  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  was 
two  leagues  in  depth.  The  Seigniory  of  Sainte  Anne 
was  situated  near  the  Mountains  of  Notre  Dame,  faced 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  was  also  intersected  by  the 
Sainte  Anne  River.  It  included  a  frontage  on  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River  of  one  half  a  league  on  either  side  of 
the  Sainte  Anne  River,  and  extended  to  a  depth  of  one 
league.  These  two  holdings  together  formed  the  Great 
Seigniory  of  Sieur  Riverin. 

Passing  this  seigniory,  we  arrive  at  the  seigniory 
of  Matane,  which  was  conceded  on  the  26th  of  June  1677, 
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by  Jacques  Duchesneau,  the  Intendant,  to  sieur  Damour. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  frontage  meas- 
ured one  league  or  a  league  and  a  half,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  it  measured  one  league  by  three 
leagues  in  depth,  and  it  is  under  this  measurement  that 
it  is  shown  on  the  Topographical  Map. 

Inland,  behind  these  seigniories,  there  was  a  con- 
cession made  by  Frontenac  and  Jean  Bochart,  the 
Intendant,  to  sieur  Louis  Rouer,  of  a  lake  called  Metis. 
This  lake  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula,  and  forms  the  head-waters  of  the  Metis 
River.  This  grant  was  made  on  the  10th  of  February 
1693,  and  extended  one  league  around  the  lake. 

To  the  north  of  this  seigniory,  facing  again  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  was  the  concession  of  de  Pieras,  which 
was  also  made  by  Frontenac,  on  the  6th  of  May  1675. 
It  measured  two  leagues  of  frontage  on  the  River  by  two 
leagues  in  depth,  and  also  contained  islands  and  islets 
which  are  known  as  the  Islands  of  Saint  Barnabe. 

Next,  to  the  West,  was  the  concession  made  on  the 
7th  of  January  1689,  by  Jacques  de  Brisay,  the  Governor, 
and  Jacques  Bochart,  the  Intendant,  to  sieur  Pacaut,  of 
a  seigniory  on  the  Saint  Lawrence,  of  one  league  square, 
divided  in  the  centre  by  the  Metis  River.  There  appears 
to  have  been  an  overlapping  of  seigniories  at  this  point, 
for  the  northeast  portion  of  this  seigniory  seems  to  have 
been  included  in  the  seigniory  de  Pieras. 

Next,  to  the  west,  we  come  to  the  concession  which 
was  made  on  the  14th  of  November  1696,  of  a  seigniory 
to  Louis  Lepage  and  Gabriel  Thivierge,  described 
as  adjoining,  to  the  west,  that  of  sieur  Pacaut.  The 
depth  of  this  seigniory  was  one  league,  but  the  frontage 
is  merely  described  as  being  between  the  adjacent 
seigniories.    On  the  7th  of  May  following,  Frontenac 
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increased  these  holdings  by  an  area  of  two  leagues 
square. 

The  seigniory  granted  to  Pierre  Lessard  was  situated 
next,  up  the  River.  The  grant  was  made  on  the  8th  of 
March  1696,  by  Governor  Frontenac  and  Intendant 
Bochart,  and  was  situated  near  Bic,  it  extended  from 
Father  Point  on  the  east,  for  a  distance  of  one  league 
and  a  half,  by  a  depth  of  two  leagues.  West  of  this  was 
the  seigniory  of  Saint  Barnabe,  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere,  the  Governor,  and  Fran- 
cois Bigot,  the  Intendant,  to  sieur  Lapage  de  Saint- 
Barnabe.  It  extended  west  as  far  as  the  seigniory 
which  had  been  granted  to  sieur  Rouer  de  la  Cordoniere. 
It  had  a  frontage  of  three  and  a  quarter  leagues  by 
four  leagues  of  depth. 

On  coming  up  the  River,  we  next  reach  the  grant 
which  was  made  by  Governor  de  Brisay  to  sieur  de  la 
Cordoniere,  on  the  24th  of  April  1688,  of  an  area  of 
two  leagues  of  frontage  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River, 
by  two  leagues  in  depth,  and  was  known  as  the  seigniory 
of  Rimouski.  In  this  grant  was  included  the  large  island 
known  as  Isle  Saint-Barnabe. 

Adjoining  this  was  the  seigniory  of  Bic,  granted  on 
the  16th  of  May  1675,  by  Frontenac  to  sieur  de  Vitre. 
It  contained  two  leagues  of  frontage  on  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River,  which  were  to  be  measured  from  the  centre 
of  a  little  river,  which  is  unnamed,  by  a  depth  of  two 
leagues.  The  Island  of  Bic,  which  was  situated  in  front 
of  this  concession  was  added  to  it.  Monsieur  de  Vitre 
sold  this  to  sieur  de  Lachenaie  on  November  the  13th 
1683. 

On  the  6th  of  January  1687,  a  grant  was  made  by 
the  Governor  the  Marquis  de  Brisay  and  the  Intendant 
Bochart  to  sieur  de  Vitre,  the  former  seignior  of  Bic, 
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of  two  leagues  along  the  Saint  Lawrence,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  concession  of  sieur  de  Villerai,  and  descend- 
ing the  stream  to  the  River  of  Trois  Pistoles  (from 
which  the  seigniory  derived  its  name),  together  with 
the  islands  which  lie  off  the  coast  which  forms  its 
frontage,  including  the  Isle-au-Basque.  This  grant  was 
made  apparently,  to  replace  the  one  sold  in  1683  to  sieur 
de  Lachenaie. 

Between  these  two  grants  there  was  a  piece  of 
unconceded  land  of  about  four  leagues  of  frontage  by 
an  equal  depth,  with  islands  and  shoals.  This  was  granted 
on  the  6th  of  April  1751,  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere, 
the  Governor,  and  Francois  Bigot,  the  Intendant,  to 
Nicolas  Rioux. 

To  the  west  of  Trois  Pistoles,  there  appears  on 
the  seignorial  map,  a  concession  described  as  Villerai, 
but  its  extent  and  ownership  cannot  be  traced,  and  there 
is  no  record  of  Fealty  and  Homage  ever  having  been 
made  by  a  seignior.  As  we  come  up  the  River,  we  next 
reach  Isle  Verte.  On  the  south  shore  opposite  this 
Island,  there  was  the  seigniory  of  Isle  Verte,  of  which 
the  Island  formed  part.  It  was  granted  on  the  27th  of 
April  1684,  by  Lefebvre  de  la  Barre,  then  Governor  of 
the  country,  and  Demeulles,  the  Intendant,  to  Jean 
Baptiste  Cote,  and  contained  a  frontage  on  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River  of  two  leagues  by  an  equal  depth. 

Riviere  du  Loup  was  next  reached.  This  was  a 
concession  granted  on  the  5th  of  April  by  Governor  de 
Brisay  and  Intendant  Bochart  to  sieur  Villerai,  acting 
for  sieur  d'Artigny  and  sieur  de  Lachenaie,  of  an  extent 
of  land  two  leagues  in  depth  by  an  undetermined  front- 
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age,  situated  between  the  concessions  which  had  already 
been  granted  to  them.i 

Further  to  the  west,  we  meet  the  concession  made 
by  Frontenac  and  Bochart  to  sieurs  de  Grandville  and 
de  Lachenaie,  of  a  piece  of  land  two  leagues  in  frontage 
by  three  leagues  in  depth,  adjoining  on  one  side  land 
already  possessed  by  sieur  de  Grandville,  and  on  the 
other,  a  seigniory  described  as  Terrebois,  belonging  to 
sieur  de  Lachenaie,  and  facing  the  Saint  Lawrence  River 
above  Riviere-du-Loup.  Adjoining  this  seigniory,  to  the 
east,  next  to  Riviere-du-Loup,  was  that  of  Terrebois, 
which  was  also  granted  to  sieurs  de  Grandville  and  de 
Lachenaie.  It  appears  on  the  Topographical  Map  of 
the  seigniories,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  existence 
in  any  registers  of  concessions,  or  of  Fealty  and  Homage. 

To  the  west  of  the  joint-seigniories  of  de  Grandville 
and  de  Lachenaie,  there  was  the  original  seigniory 
known  as  L'Islet  du  Portage,  granted  to  sieur  de  Grand- 
ville on  the  29th  of  October  1672,  by  the  Intendant  Talon, 
measuring  half  a  league  of  frontage  on  either  side  of 
this  Island.  We  find  again  that  in  1707,  this  seigniory 
belonged  to  Marie  Anne  de  Grandville,  widow  of  sieur 
de  Soulanges.  On  the  5th  of  October  of  that  year,  about 
a  league  of  frontage  was  added  westward  along  the 
River  Saint-Lawrence,  extending  as  far  as  the  lands  of 
sieur  de  Foulon,  owner  of  the  Kamouraska  seigniory. 
It  was  of  an  undetermined  depth,  and  was  made  part 
of  the  original  seigniory. 


1. — The  Seigniory  of  Riviere-du-Loup  passed  into  British  hands 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  General  Murray  bought  the  western 
section,  while  that  portion  east  of  the  Riviere-du-Loup  was  acquired 
by  Malcolm  Fraser  who  had  received  the  seigniory  of  Mount  Murray, 
which  portion  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
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We  next  reach  the  seigniory  of  Kamouraska,  granted 
on  the  15th  of  July  1674,  by  the  Governor  Frontenac 
to  sieur  de  la  Durantaye.  It  measured  three  leagues 
in  front  on  the  Saint  Lawrence,  two  of  which  were 
above,  and  one  below  the  Kamouraska  River,  by  a  depth 
of  two  leagues ;  it  included  the  islands  facing  it. 

Above  this  was  the  seigniory  of  Saint-Denis, 
granted  on  the  12th  of  May  1679,  by  Frontenac  to  sieur 
de  Saint-Denis,  for  and  in  favour  of  Joseph  Juchereau, 
his  son.  It  comprised  the  lands  situated  between  the 
seigniories  of  Kamouraska  and  Riviere  Ouelle,  and  faced 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  with  a  frontage  of  about  one  league 
by  four  leagues  in  depth. 

We  next  come  to  the  seigniory  of  Riviere  Ouelle, 
which  was  granted  by  Talon,  on  the  29th  of  October 
1672,  to  sieur  de  la  Bouteillerie,  it  measured  two  leagues 
in  front  by  a  league  and  a  half  in  depth.  It  faced 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  was  bisected  by  the  Riviere 
Ouelle.  On  the  20th  of  October  1750,  the  Marquis  de 
la  Jonquiere  and  Francois  Bigot,  the  Intendant,  granted 
to  Dame  Genevieve  de  Ramezay,  widow  of  sieur  de 
Boishebert,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  seigniory  at  Riviere 
Ouelle  at  this  time,  a  piece  of  land  of  two  leagues 
frontage,  by  a  league  and  a  half  in  depth,  which  area 
included  the  seigniory  which  already  had  been  granted 
to  the  sieur  de  la  Bouteillerie,  in  order  to  unite  the 
two  grants  into  one  single  seigniory  to  be  known  as 
Riviere  Ouelle. 

West  of  Riviere  Ouelle,  we  come  to  three  seigniories 
which  were  owned  by  members  of  the  same  family, 
Sainte-Anne  de  la  Pocatiere,  Saint-Roc  and  Reaume. 
Saint-Roc,  which  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  other 
two,  was  granted  on  the  1st  of  April  1656,  by  sieur  de 
Lauzon,  the  Governor,  in  the  name  of  the  Company  of 
One  Hundred  Associates,  to  Nicholas  Juchereau  de 
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Saint  Denis;  it  had  three  leagues  frontage  on  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River,  by  two  in  depth.  On  the  29th  of 
October  1672,  Jean  Talon  granted  to  Mademoiselle  La- 
combe,  daughter  of  Juchereau  de  Saint  Denis,  the  seign- 
iory of  Sainte-Anne  de  la  Pocatiere,  which  measured  one 
league  and  a  half  square.  On  the  16th  of  March  1677, 
Jacques  Duchesneau,  the  Intendant,  granted  to  the  same 
lady,  a  seigniory  on  the  other  side  of,  and  adjoining  her 
father's,  having  half  a  league  frontage  on  the  River,  by 
two  leagues  in  depth. 

Still  going  towards  Quebec,  we  next  meet  the 
seigniory  of  Saint-Jean  Port  Joli.  This  concession  was 
made  on  the  25th  of  May,  by  Frontehac  and  Jean  Bochart 
to  Noel  TAnglois.  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  land  on  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River,  adjoining  the  seigniory  of  Made- 
moiselle Lacombe,  and  had  an  area  of  two  leagues 
frontage  by  two  leagues  in  depth.  This  l'Anglois  was 
the  carpenter  already  referred  to,  who  after  acquiring 
some  wealth  desired  to  become  a  seignior,  and  proved 
to  be  a  very  lazy  and  unsatisfactory  overlord.  The  name 
is  clearly  a  'nom-de-guerre' ',  'anglois'  was  the  spelling 
of  the  time  for  'anglais',  so  at  that  period  Tanglois  would 
simply  have  meant  'the  Englishman'.i 

Next,  to  the  west,  was  the  seigniory  of  Lessard, 
granted  on  the  30th.  of  June  1698,  by  Frontenac  and 
Bouchart  to  Pierre  Lessard.  It  measured  a  league 
square,  facing  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  near  the  Isles 
Saint-Jean. 

Further  west,  there  was  a  concession  made  on  the 
17th  of  May  1677,  by  Frontenac  to  Mademoiselle  Gene- 
vieve Couillard,  of  one  league  frontage  on  the  Saint  Law- 
rence, by  two  leagues  in  depth,  together  with  the  islands 


1. — This  seigniory  later  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  de  Gaspe 
family,  and  is  the  one  so  artistically  described  by  Philippe  Aubert 
de  Gasp6  in  his  "Anciens  Canadiens". 
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opposite  which  contained  about  four  or  five  arpents  of 
land,  this  grant  was  known  as  the  seigniory  of  the  Isles 
Saint- Jean.  A  few  days  after,  Jacques  Duchesneau,  the 
Intendant,  granted  to  sieur  Francois  Belanger  a  seigniory 
called  Bonsecours.  The  concession  was  made  on  the  1st 
of  July  1677,  and  adjoined  that  of  Genevieve  Couillard, 
it  contained  in  all  one  league  and  a  half  frontage  by 
two  leagues  in  depth. 

On  the  3rd  of  November  1672,  Jean  Talon,  the 
Intendant,  made  a  grant  to  the  widow  Amiot  of  a  piece 
of  land  measuring  one  league  square,  which  was  later 
known  as  the  seigniory  of  Vincelot.  Shortly  afterwards, 
this  concession  appears  to  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  sieur  de  Vincelot,  and  on  the  1st  of  February  1693, 
Frontenac  and  Bouchart  granted  to  this  man  an  extension 
of  his  lands,  increasing  his  seigniory  by  another  league 
of  frontage  by  two  in  depth. 

To  the  west  of  this  there  was  the  seigniory  of  La 
Fresnay,  granted  on  the  3rd  of  November  1672,  by  Talon 
to  sieurs  Gamache  and  Bellavance,  it  was  a  square  piece  of 
land  facing  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  arid  adjoining  the 
seigniory  of  the  widow  Amiot.  Behind  this  there  was 
another  seigniory  which  followed  the  Riviere  du  Sud, 
which  empties  into  the  Saint  Lawrence  at  the  town  of 
Montmagny.  This  grant  was  made  by  Frontenac  and 
Bouchart  to  Rene  Lepage,  and  measured  one  league 
frontage  by  two  in  depth.  The  limits  of  this  seigniory 
are  very  difficult  to  trace,  and  the  descriptions  and  maps 
vary;  it  was  known  as  the  seigniory  of  Sainte-Claire. 
To  the  west  of  La  Fresnay,  there  was  a  little  grant  made 
to  Belleavance  of  six  arpents  more  by  a  depth  of  one 
league,  to  be  added  to  La  Fresnay. 

Adjoining  this  to  the  west,  was  the  seigniory  of 
Fournier,  granted  by  Talon  to  sieur  Fournier  on  the  3rd 
of  November  1672.  This  grant  was  but  thirty  acres  wide 
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by  two  leagues  in  depth,  and  faced  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River. 

On  the  7th  of  April  1701,  Hector  Caliere,  the 
Governor,  and  Jean  Bochart,  the  Intendant,  granted  a 
triangle  of  land  between  the  seigniories  of  Jean  de 
Paris  and  of  the  Riviere  du  Sud,  to  sieur  de  l'Epinai. 
The  shape  of  this  seigniory  was  determined  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  and  the  area,  or  size  in  leagues  is 
not  given.  The  shape  assumed  was  that  of  a  triangle, 
with  one  side  facing  the  Saint  Lawrence,  the  other 
the  Riviere  du  Sud,  while  the  third  was  bounded  by 
the  adjoining  fief. 

Next,  to  the  west,  we  come  to  the  seigniory  of 
Riviere  du  Sud,  containing  the  islands  known  as  Isle  aux 
Grues  and  Isle  aux  Oies,  two  large  islands  in  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River,  east  of  the  island  of  Orleans.  This 
grant  was  made  by  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  As- 
sociates, on  the  5th  of  May  1646,  to  sieur  de  Montmagny. 
It  consisted  of  the  place  where  the  Riviere  du  Sud  enters 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  where  the  present  town  of 
Montmagny  is  situated.  The  land  measured  one  half  a 
league  from  this  point  to  the  East,  and  one  league  to 
the  West,  all  facing  the  Saint  Lawrence  River.  The 
whole  had  a  depth  of  four  leagues.  Besides  this,  it  con- 
tained within  its  boundaries  the  two  large  islands  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  with  the  shoals  bordering  them, 
amounting  to  about  four  leagues  of  land. 

On  the  29th  of  October  1672,  Jean  Talon,  the 
Intendant,  granted  to  sieur  Berthier,  a  square  place  of 
land  measuring  two  leagues,  fronting  on  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River  at  a  point  known  as  Bellechasse  Baie,  it  in- 
cluded the  bay,  and  extended  as  far  inland  as  the  Riviere 
du  Sud.  According  to  the  Topographical  Maps,  the 
proprietor  of  this  seigniory  seems  to  have  conceded  to 
the  seigniory  of  Riviere  du  Sud  a  certain  portion  of  his 
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concession  by  a  transaction  which  took  place  on  the  22nd 
of  January  1728.  This  seigniory  is  now  what  is  known 
as  the  Village  of  Berthier-en-bas.i 

The  Riviere  du  Sud  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
explanation.  It  is  a  small  river  which  enters  the  Saint 
Lawrence  at  the  Village  of  Montmagny,  and  when  a 
short  way  inland,  divides  into  two  distinct  channels, 
running  respectively  east  and  west.  It  parallels  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  but  the  branches  run  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  western  branch  running  towards  th  East, 
and  the  eastern  branch  running  towards  the  West,  until 
they  join  and  form  one  stream  running  North.  This  will 
clear  up  to  a  certain  extent  the  descriptions  of  the 
seigniories  which  we  have  just  seen  and  which  appear 
in  the  deeds  to  have  been  bounded  by  the  Riviere  du  Sud, 
both  east  and  west  of  its  mouth. 

As  we  approach  what  is  now  Levis,  the  next  seigniory 
we  meet  is  that  of  la  Durantaye.  This  was  granted 
by  Talon  on  the  29th  of  October  1672,  to  sieur  de 
la  Durantaye.  It  extended  from  the  channel  of  Belle- 
chasse  along  the  Saint  Lawrence  for  a  distance  of  two 
leagues,  by  an  equal  depth.  To  the  west,  it  reached 
a  point  where  a  small  water-fall  was  situated  on  the 
seigniory  of  sieur  Desilets.  A  misunderstanding  arose 
between  the  owners  of  these  seigniories  and  their  neigh- 
bours as  to  what  constituted  the  'Channel  of  Bellechasse', 
and  it  required  experts  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  decide 
where  this  channel  existed,  so,  with  a  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  situated  on  the 


1. — Berthier-en-Bas  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  other 
Berthier  which  is  situated  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
just  above  Three  Rivers.  There  were  two  sieurs  Berthier  who 
came  to  Canada  with  the  French  forces  in  the  year  1665.  Alexandre 
Berthier  was  a  Captain  in  the  Regiment  d'Auvergne,  while  the 
ether  was  an  Ensign  in  the  Carignan-Salieres.  Both  settled  in  the 
country  and  took  up  seigniories. 
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boundary  point  between  the  seigniories  of  de  la  Duran- 
taye  and  of  Berthier.  As  the  Bay  of  Bellechasse  ifi 
situated  well  within  the  seigniory  of  Berthier,  it  must 
have  been  some  small  rivulet  that  took  its  name  from 
this  locality.  On  the  1st  of  May  1693,  Frontenac  and 
the  Intendant  Bochart  increased  the  holdings  of  sieur 
de  la  Durantaye  by  granting  him  an  extension  of  his 
lands  towards  the  South,  by  a  further  depth  of  two 
leagues.  This  grant  specified  that  the  extension  would 
be  three  leagues  wide.  At  the  same  time  it  was  de- 
scribed as  being  of  the  same  width  as  the  original 
grant.  The  grant  of  October  1672  was  of  but  two 
leagues.  As  a  result  of  this  misunderstanding,  the 
court  ordered  the  seigniory,  together  with  its  added 
area,  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  that  of  the  west 
to  be  known  as  Saint  Michel,  and  that  of  the  east 
as  Saint  Valier. 

The  next  seigniory,  going  up  the  River,  was  one 
which  was  granted  to  sieur  Desilets  de  Beaumont,  by 
Jean  Talon,  the  Intendant,  on  the  3rd  of  November  1672. 
It  contained  the  ungranted  lands  which  lay  to  the  west 
of  the  seigniory  of  de  la  Durantaye,  as  far  as  those  held 
by  sieur  Bissot.  It  was  therefore,  of  undetermined 
frontage,  by  a  depth  of  one  league  and  a  half.  This 
seigniory  was  increased  in  area  by  a  grant  signed  by 
Philippe  de  Rigaud,  the  Governor  and  Michel  Begon,  the 
Intendant,  on  the  17th  of  April  1713,  and  made  to 
sieur  de  Beaumont,  the  son  of  sieur  Desilets.  The 
addition  consisted  of  a  piece  of  land  of  the  same  frontage 
as  the  original  seigniory,  by  a  depth  of  one  league  and 
a  half. 

Further  up  the  River,  almost  opposite  the  western 
end  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  was  the  seigniory  of  Livau- 
diere.  It  was  granted  on  the  17th  of  September  1734, 
by  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois  and  Gilles  Hocquart,  the 
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Intendant,  to  sieur  Pean  de  Livaudiere,  and  had  a  front- 
age of  about  three  quarters  of  a  league  by  a  depth  of 
three  leagues.  This  seigniory  lay  inland  from  the  River, 
having  between  the  River  and  itself  the  seigniory  of 
Vincennes.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  seigniory 
of  Beaumont,  on  the  west  by  the  seigniory  of  Mont- 
a-Peine,  and  to  the  south  by  the  non-granted  lands.  This 
seigniory  in  itself  was  merely  a  strip  of  land  which  was 
added  to  the  seigniory  of  de  la  Durantaye,  of  which  it 
really  formed  part,  for  at  this  time,  sieur  Pean  de 
Livaudiere  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Durantaye  fief. 
Again  on  the  20th  of  September  1752,  still  another  piece 
of  land  was  added  on  the  south  side  of  the  seigniory  of 
Beaumont.  This  grant  was  made  to  Jean  Hugues  Pean 
de  Livaudiere.  This  concession  had  a  frontage  of  two 
leagues  by  one  league  in  depth.  All  these  grants  to- 
gether formed  one  of  the  largest  fiefs  of  the  district 
near  Quebec. 

On  the  River,  north  of  the  Livaudiere  grant,  was 
the  concession  of  Vincennes,  which  was  made  on  the  3rd 
of  November  1672  by  Talon  to  sieur  Bissot.  This  was 
a  very  small  seigniory,  it  measured  but  seventy  arpents 
of  frontage  by  a  depth  of  one  league,  and  faced  the 
Saint  Lawrence. 

Inland,  somewhere  between  the  seigniories  of  Vin- 
cennes and  de  Livaudiere,  there  was  a  grant  of  a  small 
piece  of  land  made  on  the  24th  of  September  1683,  to 
Charles  Denis,  sieur  de  Vitre.  It  had  but  ten  arpents 
of  frontage  by  forty  in  depth.  The  exact  location  of 
this  seigniory  is  not  given  in  the  'Registres  d'lntendance', 
and  may  only  be  surmised.  It  seems  to  have  been  sold 
to  Claude  Antoine  de  Bermont,  the  seignior  of  la  Marti- 
niere,  who  received  on  the  18th  of  June  1749,  a  grant 
from  Roland  Michel  Barrin,  the  Governor  at  the  time, 
and  the  Intendant  Bigot,  of  a  certain  piece  of  land  which 
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had  been  ungranted  and  was  adjacent  to  the  seigniory. 
The  whole  grant  appears  to  have  been  six  leagues  in 
depth,  and  included  the  original  seigniory  of  la  Mar- 
tiniere. It  forms  thus,  what  amounts  to  be  a  new  grant 
of  the  seigniories  of  Mont-a-Peine,  la  Martiniere  and  the 
ungranted  lands  which  lay  between  them.  The  original 
concession  of  the  seigniory  of  la  Martiniere  was  made 
on  the  5th  of  August  1692,  by  Frontenac  and  Jean 
Bochart  to  sieur  de  la  Martiniere,  of  a  strip  of  un- 
granted land  lying  between  the  seigniories  of  Lauzon  and 
Mont-a-Peine.  This  holding  was  but  thirty-two  acres  of 
width  by  a  depth  of  three  leagues. 

A  concession  was  granted  on  the  15th  of  January 
1636,  by  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  to 
Monsieur  Simon  Lemaitre, .  of  the  district  of  Lauzon. 
The  description  of  this  seigniory  is  very  vague;  it  con- 
tains an  area  of  land  extending  three  leagues  on  either 
side  of  the  Riviere  Bruyante,  to  a  depth  of  six  leagues. 
Its  boundaries  are  not  given  and  can  only  be  surmised. 

The  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  the  Governor,  and 
Gilles  Hocquart,  the  Intendant,  granted  the  land  adjoin- 
ing this  seigniory,  on  the  25th  of  March  1738,  to  Dame 
Angelique  le  Garcleur,  widow  of  sieur  Aubert  de  Gaspe. 
The  grant  measured  one  and  a  half  leagues  frontage  by 
an  undetermined  depth.  It  was  situated  behind  the 
seigniory  of  de  Tilly,  which  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  the 
late  sieur  le  Gardeur,  and  was  next  to  the  seigniory 
which  had  been  given  to  her  sister,  Mademoiselle  le 
Gardeur,  by  the  concession  of  the  4th  of  January  1737. 

In  front  of  this,  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  was 
the  concession  of  Tilly,  or  Saint  Antoine,  which  was 
granted  by  Talon  on  the  29th  of  October  1672,  to  sieur 
de  Villieu,  it  extended  from  the  seigniory  of  Lauzon  to 
the  little  River  of  Villieu,  which  was  included,  and  was 
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one  league  and  a  half  in  depth.  Next  to  this  was  the 
seigniory  of  Maranda.  This  seigniory  was  granted  in 
two  distinct  concessions,  both  dated  on  the  same  day,  the 
3rd  of  November  1662,  and  signed  by  Talon ;  the  eastern 
portion  measured  thirty  arpents  of  frontage  on  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River,  by  a  depth  of  fifty  arpents,  and  was 
granted  to  sieur  Duquet,  senior.  The  western  conces- 
sion of  Maranda  was  of  the  same  size,  it  faced  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  from  the  little  River  of  Villieu  as 
far  as  the  ungranted  lands,  and  was  given  to  sieur 
Duquet,  junior,  the  son  of  the  holder  of  Maranda  East. 

Approaching  Quebec,  and  almost  in  front  of  the  City 
is  the  seigniory  of  Bonsecours,  which  was  granted  by 
de  Brisay,  the  Governor,  and  Jean  Bochart,  the  Inten- 
dant,  to  sieur  Villeneuve.  It  consisted  of  seventy-four 
arpents  frontage  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  by  a 
depth  of  two  leagues.  This  grant  was  situated  between 
the  concessions  held  at  that  date  by  the  Ursuline  Nuns 
of  Quebec,  on  the  west,  and  the  widow  Duquet  on  the 
east. 

Behind  this  concession  was  the  seigniory  of  Des- 
plaines,  granted  on  the  4th  of  January  1737,  to  Ma- 
demoiselle Charlotte  le  Gardeur,  by  the  Marquis  de 
Beauharnois  and  Gilles  Hocquart.  In  extent  it  measured 
three  quarters  of  a  league  frontage  by  three  leagues 
in  depth.  It  was  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  seigniories 
of  Maranda,  Bonsecours  and  de  Tilly.  On  the  26th  of 
March  1738,  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois  increased  the 
area  of  the  grant  of  Mademoiselle  le  Gardeur  by  fourteen 
arpents  of  frontage  and  one  league  and  sixty  arpents  in 
depth.  The  title  deed  explains  that  this  is  merely  an  in- 
crease of  area,  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  original 
seigniory. 

The  seigniory  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  opposite  Quebec  was  known  as  Sainte- 
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Croix.  There  is  no  record  of  this  concession  in  the 
official  books  of  description,  but  only  in  the  'Register  of 
Fealty  and  Homage'  in  which  appears  an  entry  of  this 
duty  having  been  performed  by  Pierre  Duquet,  the  Royal 
Notary,  in  the  name  of  the  Religious  of  the  Ursulines 
of  Quebec  in  their  capacity  of  proprietors  of  the  seigniory 
of  Sainte-Croix.  This  fealty  and  homage  was  rendered 
to  Mr.  Duchesneau,  the  Intendant,  and  declared  that  these 
Nuns  owned  the  seigniory  called  the  Platon  Sainte-Croix, 
which  had  one  league  of  frontage  on  the  Saint  Lawrence 
by  ten  leagues  in  depth,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
granted  to  them  on  the  16th  of  January  1637,  by  the 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates.  This  was  re- 
confirmed by  M.  de  Lauzon  on  the  6th  of  March  1652. 

This  completes  the  seignories  on  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River  from  the  sea  to  Quebec.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
at  such  an  early  date  in  the  country's  history,  people 
should  have  desired  to  settle  so  far  away  from  the  only 
outpost  of  civilization  which  existed  in  Canada.  Such 
grants  as  Anticosti,  or  the  Mingan  Islands  appear  out 
of  all  reason. 

There  were  also  in  the  neighbourhood  fo  Quebec,  a 
certain  number  of  islands  granted  as  seigniories.  The 
greatest  of  these  was  the  Island  of  Orleans.  This  appears 
to  have  formed  at  one  time  part  of  the  seigniory  of 
Beaupre,  but  it  was  granted  on  the  15th  of  January  1636, 
to  sieur  de  Castilion.  Later  on,  it  became  the  property 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  they  in  turn  exchanged  it  with  Fran- 
cois Berthelot  in  1675,  for  his  seigniory  of  Isle  Jesus. 
A  little  further  down  the  River  was  l'lsle  aux  Reaux, 
which  was  granted  on  the  20th  of  March  1638,  by  sieur 
de  Montmagny  to  the  Jesuits.  Still  further  down, 
near  l'lsle  aux  Oies,  there  were  three  little  islands 
with  adjoining  shoals  known  as  Isles  Sainte-Marguerite. 
On  the  shore  near  these,  was  a  farm  of  forty  arpents 
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by  five.  This  together  with  the  islands  was  granted 
by  Frontenac  and  Bochart,  on  the  5th  of  November 
1698,  to  sieur  de  Grandville,  as  a  seigniory.  Another 
island  in  the  neighbourhood  was  l'Isle  aux  Coudres, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  granted  on  the  29th  of 
October  1687,  by  the  Marquis  de  Brisay  and  Jean  Bo- 
chart, the  Intendant,  to  the  Seminary  of  Quebec.  The 
grant  included  all  the  surrounding  shoals. 


THE  SEIGNIORIES  BETWEEN 
QUEBEC  AND  MONTREAL. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  second  division  of  the  seigniories  is  that  which 
includes  the  grants  on  both  sides  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  This  part  of  New 
France  developed  quickly,  for  it  was  the  main  highway 
to  the  other  settlements,  and  the  great  road  towards  the 
west.  Parts  of  this  country  were  granted  to  officers  of 
the  French  Army,  and  with  the  seigniories  of  the  Riche- 
lieu, they  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of 
seigniorial  Canada. 

On  the  north  shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  the  feudal 
holdings  spread  out  rapidly  from  the  Town  of  Quebec. 
Besides  the  fief  of  Saint-Joseph,  which  had  been 
granted  to  Hebert,  a  portion  of  the  land  was  retained 
for  the  City. 

The  first  seigniory,  situated  behind  Quebec  on  the 
Saint  Charles  River,  was  that  of  Saint-Ignace.  It  was 
granted  on  the  20th  of  August  1652,  by  Governor  de 
Lauzon  to  the  Religious  of  the  Hotel-Dieu.    It  faced  the 
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Saint  Charles  River,  having  a  frontage  of  half  a  league 
and  a  depth  of  ten  leagues.  A  part  of  this  land  was  a 
gift  from  Robert  Giffard,  the  seignior  of  Beauport,  and 
another  part  was  taken  from  the  lands  conceded  on  the 
Saint  Charles  to  Guillaume  Couillard.  There  was  an- 
other grant  which  lay  behind  this  one,  it  was  made 
on  the  10th  of  June  1698,  by  Frontenac  and  Bochart  to 
sieur  Rene  Louis  Hebert,  junior,  of  an  area  of  land 
having  two  leagues  frontage  by  an  equal  depth;  it 
was  adjacent  to  the  seigniories  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  Nuns 
and  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  first  seigniory  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  above 
Quebec,  was  that  of  Sillery,  granted  by  Hector  de  Caliere 
and  Jean  Bochart  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  It  measured 
one  league  along  the  Saint  Lawrence  by  a  league  and  a 
half  in  depth  where  it  reached  the  seigniory  of  Saint 
Gabriel,  and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  seigniory  of 
Godardville. 

Adjoining  this,  was  the  seigniory  of  Godardville, 
which  measured  forty-five  arpents  of  front  by  four 
leagues  in  depth.  It  joined  Sillery  on  the  east,  and  the 
seigniory  of  Desmaure  on  the  west.  All  details  of  this 
seigniory  are  lacking,  there  is  no  record  of  the  date  on 
which  it  v/as  granted,  by  whom,  or  to  whom  the  conces- 
sion was  made,  the  entry  merely  states  that  it  followed 
the  King's  Highway.  Behind  this  seigniory,  there  was 
the  large  grant  of  Fausembault.  It  was  made  on  the 
20th  of  February  1693,  by  Frontenac  and  Bochart  to 
sieur  de  Godardville,  and  comprised  all  the  lands  lying 
behind  the  seigniories  of  Godardville,  Desmaure  and  Bon- 
homme,  by  a  depth  of  three  leagues.  This  was  really  an 
extension  of  the  seigniory  of  Godardville,  and  with  it 
formed  one  fief. 

Also  inland,  on  the  Jacques  Cartier  River  there  was 
the  seigniory  of  Bonhomme,  granted  on  the  24th  of 
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November  1682,  by  Lefebvre  who  was  Governor  and  de 
Meulles,  the  Intendant,  to  Guillaume  Bonhomme,  it 
had  a  frontage  of  one  league  by  an  approximate  depth 
of  two  leagues.  There  was  also  in  this  neighbour- 
hood the  seigniory  of  Saint  Augustin.  There  is  no  official 
record  of  the  recipient,  the  date  of  the  grant,  nor  of  its 
size.  We  know  that  on  the  19th  of  March  1781,  at  the 
rendering  of  fealty  and  homage,  evidence  was  produced 
that  a  grant  of  this  land  had  been  made  on  the  22nd  of 
September  1733.  The  owners  of  the  seigniory  were  the 
Nuns  of  the  Quebec  Hospital,  but  we  have  no  record  of 
its  dimensions,  nor  of  the  name  of  the  first  recipient. 

Near  this  point  on  the  Saint  Lawrence,  there  was 
the  seigniory  of  Pointe-aux-Trembles.  It  was  granted 
to  Jean  Bourdon  on  the  16th  of  September  1653,  by  the 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,  and  contained  two 
and  three  quarter  leagues  frontage  on  the  River  by 
an  undetermined  depth,  it  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  seigniory  of  Desmaure,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
seigniory  of  Belair.  Behind  this,  there  was  a  concession 
made  on  the  14th  of  May  1741,  by  the  Marquis  de  Beau- 
harnois,  the  Governor,  and  Gilles  Hocquart,  the  Inten- 
dant, to  sieur  Louis  Fornel,  of  a  seigniory  of  the  same 
frontage  as  that  of  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  by  three  leagues 
in  depth. 

The  next  seigniory  on  the  Saint  Lawrence,  towards 
the  west,  was  that  of  Belair,  or  les  Ecureuils.  This  was 
granted  on  the  3rd  of  November  1672,  by  Jean  Talon  to 
the  sieurs  Toupin,  father  and  son,  it  had  a  frontage  of 
half  a  league  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River.  This  was 
to  be  measured  from  a  spot  known  as  Pointe-aux-Ecu- 
reuils  which  was  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  frontage. 
The  grant  was  bounded  on  all  sides  by  ungranted  lands. 
At  a  later  date,  Philippe  de  Rigaud,  the  Governor,  and 
Francois  de  Beauharnois,  the  Intendant,  granted  to 
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Magdelaine  Mezerai,  the  widow  of  Jean  Toupin,  half 
a  league  frontage  by  two  leagues  in  depth  behind  the 
seigniory  of  Belair,  and  which  was  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  this  seigniory.  Although  a  new  grant,  it  was 
simply  extending  the  boundaries  of  Les  Ecureuils. 

Behind  this  was  the  seigniory  of  Auteuil,  which  was 
granted  by  Frontenac  and  Bochart  to  sieur  d' Auteuil 
on  the  15th  of  February  1693,  it  was  to  have  the  same 
frontage  as  the  seigniory  of  sieur  Toupin,  and  the  same 
depth  as  the  seigniory  of  sieur  Dupont,  and  was  to  extend 
north  for  a  distance  of  about  four  leagues  and  a  half. 
It  was  expressly  mentioned  that  this  grant  should  contain 
all  rivers  and  creeks  which  run  through  the  land. 

The  next  seigniory  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  was  that 
of  Jacques  Cartier,  which  was  granted  on  the  29th  of 
March  1659,  by  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates 
to  Dame  Gagnier,  widow  of  the  late  Jean  Clement  de 
Wauls,  seignior  of  Monceaux.  It  was  to  contain  a  front- 
age of  half  a  league  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  by  five  leagues 
in  depth,  its  location  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
sieur  d'Ailleboust,  the  Governor.e  Attached  to  this  con- 
cession, was  a  copy  of  a  certificate  given  by  sieur  Bour- 
don, and  dated  on  the  25th  of  October  of  the  same  year.t 

Adjoining  the  seigniory  of  Jacques  Cartier  was  the 
barony  of  Portneuf ,  which  was  granted  by  the  Company 
of  One  Hundred  Associates  to  the  sieur  de  Croiselle  on 


1. — "Enfuite  de  cette  conceffion  eft  une  copie  d'un  certifieat  du 
Sieur  Bourdon,  du  2 5 me  Octobre,  1659,  que  la  Dame  de  Monceaux 
Iui  ayant  remia  la  conceffion  ci-deffus,  par  ordre  de  Mr.  DaLlebout, 
lors  Gouverneur,  pour  prendre  par  la  dite  Dame  poffeffion  de  la 
dite  demie  lieue;  avec  demande  de  lui  accorder  la  dite  conceffion 
depuis  la  riviere  Jacques  Cartier,  jufqu'a  la  concurrence  de  la  dite 
demie-lieue,  defcendant  en  bas,  par  lequel  certifieat  il  lui  denno 
acte  de  diligence,  comme  elle  prenoit  le  dit  lieu  pour  l'emplacement 
et  le  choix  de  fa  dite  conceffion." 

Papier  Terrier,  Page  96, 
15me  juin,  1781. 
No.  66. 
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the  16th  of  April  1647.  It  fronted  the  Saint  Lawrence 
for  a  league  and  a  half,  and  was  of  twice  that  depth. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  seigniory  of  Jacques 
Cartier,  and  on  the  west  by  the  seigniory  of  Descham- 
bault,  and  within  its  confines  flowed  the  Rivers  of 
Jacques  Cartier  and  of  Portneuf.i  Behind  the  barony 
of  Portneuf  was  the  seigniory  of  Perthuis.  This  was 
granted  by  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  the  Governor,  and 
Francois  Bigot,  the  Intendant,  to  sieur  Perthuis.  This 
concession  was  of  the  same  frontage  as  the  barony  of 
Portneuf,  by  two  leagues  in  depth,  and  it  adjoined  the 
barony  on  the  north.  The  grant  was  made  on  the  11th 
of  October  1753. 

To  the  west  of  the  barony  of  Portneuf  was  the 
seigniory  of  Deschambault.  This  was  granted  on  the 
1st  of  March  1652,  by  Monsieur  de  Lauzon  to  Mademoi- 
selle Eleanore  de  Grandmaisons.  It  also  faced  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River,  and  had  a  frontage  of  one  league 
by  a  depth  of  three.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  seigniory  of  La  Chevretiere.  The  seigniory  of 
La  Chevretiere  is  mentioned  only  in  the  grants  of  the 
adjacent  seigniories.  It  is  not  referred  to  in  either  the 
'Registre  d'Intendance'  or  in  the  'Registre  de  foi  et 
Hommage\  It  appears  to  have  been  owned  and  trans- 
ferred before  the  year  1652  by  a  sieur  Chavigny  de  la 
Chevretiere,  or  by  those  who  succeeded  him  in  possession, 
to  the  owners  of  the  seigniory  of  Deschambault,  and 
to  have  formed  an  integral  part  of  this  latter  seigniory. 

The  next  seigniory  to  the  wrest  was  that  of  La 
Tesserie.  This  can  only  be  described  as  being  a  piece 
of  ungranted  land  between  the  seigniories  of  La  Che- 


1. — This  concession  appears  in  the  'Registre  d'Intendance,'  Folio 
215,  Nos.  2  to  9.  —  See  also  Page  108. 
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vretiere  and  Grondines.  It  was  granted  on  the  3rd 
of  November  1672,  by  Talon  to  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Tesserie.  The  frontage  is  not  mentioned  in  the  grant, 
but  the  depth  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  La  Chevre- 
tiere,  which  in  turn  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same 
depth  as  that  of  Deschambault,  namely,  three  leagues. 
This  seigniory  later  passed  into  the  possession  of  sieur 
de  la  Chevretiere. 

The  seigniory  of  Grondines  was  one  of  the  large 
seigniories  of  this  part  of  the  Province.  It  was  made 
in  two  distinct  grants,  the  western  part  of  it  was  granted 
on  the  20th  of  March  1638,  by  the  Company  of  One 
Hundred  Associates  to  the  Duchess  of  Aiguillon,  who 
received  it  for  the  Hospital  Nuns  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  at 
Quebec.  This  portion  of  the  seigniory  had  a  frontage 
on  the  Saint  Lawrence  of  one  league,  and  was  ten  leagues 
in  depth.  It  extended  from  a  quarter  of  a  league  below  the 
Cap  de  Lauzon  to  three  quarters  of  a  league  above  it, 
and  it  was  bounded  by  a  road  which  ran  southeast 
and  northwest.  The  other  section,  or  eastern  part,  of 
the  seigniory  of  Grondines  was  granted  on  the  3rd  of 
November  1672,  by  Talon  to  the  poor  of  the  Hotel-Dieu 
Hospital,  and  adjoined  the  former  grant.  It  measured 
three  quarters  of  a  league  frontage  by  three  leagues 
in  depth,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  those  ungranted 
lands  which  were  later  ceded  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tes- 
serie. The  seigniory  of  Grondines  later  became  known 
as  the  seigniory  of  Saint-Charles-des-Roehes,  and  it  is 
found  described  by  that  name  in  deeds  of  the  year  1700. 

On  the  25th  of  April  1711,  Raudot  and  Vaudreuil 
granted  to  Louis  Hamelin  a  seigniory  which  was  situated 
behind  the  eastern  part  of  Grondines.  It  had  the  same 
frontage  of  three  quarters  of  a  league  as  the  grant 
which  had  been  made  to  the  poor,  and  ran  to  the  north 
for  a  distance  of  three  leagues. 
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West  of  Grondines,  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  there 
was  the  seigniory  of  Sainte-Anne,  commonly  known  as 
Sainte-Anne  de  la  Perade.  This  grant  was  made  on  the 
29th  of  October  1672,  to  sieurs  Suer  and  de  la  Nauguere, 
which  name  later  became  de  la  Naudiere,  an  officer  in 
the  Carignan  Regiment,  and  the  husband  of  Madeleine 
de  Vercheres.  This  seigniory  was  the  scene  of  the  heroic 
exploit  already  mentioned,  when  this  heroine  of  Canadian 
History  was  called  upon  to  save  the  life  of  her  husband, 
when  attacked  by  the  Iroquois. l  The  original  grant 
faced  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  comprised  the  lands 
that  had  been  acquired  from  sieur  Hamelin.  On  the  4th 
of  March  1697,  Frontenac  and  Bochart  granted  to  Mar- 
guerite Denis,  the  widow  of  sieur  de  la  Naudiere,  an 
extension  of  her  seigniory  towards  the  north  for  a  dis- 
tance of  three  leagues,  and  also  granted  her  all  the 
unconceded  islands  and  shoals  situated  in  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River  along  the  shores  of  her  seigniory. 
On  the  6th  of  April  1697,  the  same  Governor  and 
Intendant  granted  to  Madame  de  la  Naudiere  several 
more  islands,  including  the  one  known  as  'He  du  Large' 
on  which  her  mill  had  already  been  built.  Again,  on  the 
30th  of  October  1700,  there  was  still  another  addition 
made  to  this  grant  by  Hcetor  de  Caliere,  the  Governor, 
and  Jean  Bochart,  the  Intendant,  who  gave  to  sieur  Tho- 
mas Tarieu  de  la  Naudiere  de  la  Perade  a  piece  of  land 
situated  behind  the  previous  addition,  and  which  had  a 
frontage  of  about  two  leagues  between  the  seigniories  of 
Grondines  and  Batiscan,  by  a  depth  of  one  league  and  a 
half,  it  included  the  river  "which  may  run  through  this 
grant,  and  the  islands  which  may  be  found  to  be  in  it." 

To  the  west  of  the  seigniory  of  Sainte-Anne  de  la 
Perade,  was  the  little  seigniory  of  Sainte-Marie.  This 


1.— See  Page  119. 
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was  granted  by  Talon  to  sieur  Lemoine,  and  extended 
from  the  Sainte-Anne  River  for  a  distance  of  three 
quarters  of  a  league,  as  far  as  "the  place  where  the 
Jesuits  inhabited",  and  it  was  to  have  a  depth  of  one  half 
a  league  "provided,  always,  that  this  land  existed". 

The  Jesuits  were  the  owners  of  the  next  seigniory, 
which  was  granted  to  them  by  Monsieur  de  la  Ferte,  in 
the  name  of  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates, 
on  the  23rd  of  March  1639,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  a  point  one  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  the 
Eatiscan  River,  and  on  the  west  by  a  point  a  quarter 
of  a  league  beyond  the  Champlain  River,  and  had  a 
depth  of  twenty  leagues. 

As  we  approach  Three  Rivers,  the  next  seigniory 
was  that  of  Champlain.  It  was  granted  by  Governor 
de  Mezy,  on  the  22nd  of  September  1664,  to  Etienne 
Pezard,  sieur  de  Latouche.  It  had  a  frontage  of  one 
league  and  a  half  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Champlain  River.  In 
depth  it  was  but  one  league,  and  it  shared  the  Champlain 
River  with  the  seigniories  on  the  opposite  shore.  It 
had,  also,  in  common  with  the  other  seigniories,  all 
the  islands  or  lakes  which  might  exist  between  the  banks 
of  the  Champlain.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  error 
in  this  registration,  for  the  Jesuits  had  already  re- 
ceived by  their  grant  of  Batiscan,  not  only  the  Cham- 
plain River,  but  the  land  extending  for  a  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  west  of  it.  Later, 
(before  the  year  1721)  they  conceded  to  sieur  de  la 
Touche  this  quarter  of  a  league  along  the  Champlain 
to  a  depth  of  one  league,  which  was  the  depth  of  his 
seigniory,  and  these  boundaries  were  still  extant  in  the 
year  1800. 

Adjoining  the  Champlain  seigniory,  was  that  of 
Cap  de  la  Madelaine,  which  was  situated  just  below 
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Three  Rivers.  This  grant  was  made  on  the  20th  of 
March  1651,  by  Monsieur  de  la  Ferte  to  the  Jesuits.  It 
had  a  frontage  of  two  leagues  on  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River,  and  a  depth  of  twenty  leagues  on  the  Saint 
Maurice  River.  This  was  really  the  parent  grant  to  the 
Jesuits  in  this  locality. 

Near  this  point  there  was  the  little  concession  of 
Labadie.  It  was  made  on  the  3rd  of  November  1672,  by 
Talon  to  sieur  Labadie;  it  had  a  frontage  of  but  one 
quarter  of  a  league  by  a  depth  of  half  a  league.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  situated  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River, 
between  the  grants  already  made  to  Messieurs  Severin 
Hainault  and  Pierre  Boucher. 

There  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Maurice  River, 
the  seigniory  of  Vieupont.  This  was  a  grant  made  on  the 
23rd  of  August  1674,  to  Joseph  Godefroi,  sieur  de  Vieu- 
pont, of  a  piece  of  land  on  the  Saint  Lawrence,  situated 
between  what  was  known  as  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Rivers.  It  had  a  frontage  of  fifteen  arpents  by  one 
league  in  depth.  Many  years  later,  on  the  15th  of 
June  1723,  an  edict  was  issued  declaring  that  the  front- 
age should  have  seventeen  arpents  by  one  league  of 
depth.  On  an  old  map,  a  small  strip  of  land  figures 
between  the  seigniories  of  Vieupont  and  Labadie,  and 
was  supposed  to  belong  to  sieur  de  Tonnancour. 

The  registers  and  maps  of  the  district  of  Three 
Rivers,  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves,  differ  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  concessions  and  of  the  boundaries  of 
fiefs.  There  were  so  many  sales  and  transfers  that  the 
limits  of  the  seigniories  in  this  locality  were  constantly 
changing;  the  original  grants  had  become  so  altered  that 
the  topographical  maps  of  the  locality  were  of  little  use. 
On  these,  the  City  is  divided  into  three  parts,  first,  the 
City  proper,  secondly,  the  Common,  and  thirdly,  a  loca- 
tion granted  to  the  Jesuits  on  the  9th  of  June  1650. 
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It  is  useless  to  try  to  give  specified  boundaries  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  to  the  concessions  at  Three 
Rivers  itself. 

Behind  the  seigniory  of  Cap  de  la  Madelaine,  there 
was  that  of  Sainte-Marguerite  which  was  granted  by 
Frontenac  and  Bochart  to  sieur  Jacques  Dubois  de  Bou- 
guinet.  It  had  a  frontage  of  three  quarters  of  a  league 
behind  the  grants  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits  and  to  sieur  de  Saint-Paul,  and  it  joined 
on  the  south-west  the  seigniory  of  Vieupont.  Fur- 
ther up  the  Saint  Maurice,  which  at  that  time  was 
known  as  'La  Riviere  des  Trois-Rivierees',  there  was 
a  seigniory  granted,  known  as  the  Fief  de  Saint- 
Etienne.  On  the  6th  of  April  1739,  this  seigniory 
was  reunited  to  the  Crown  lands,  and  on  the  13th  day  of 
the  same  month  in  the  year  1740,  it  was  regranted  to 
the  Compagnie  des  Forges  which  had  been  established 
on  the  Saint  Maurice.  This  was  one  of  the  first  attempts 
at  manufacturing  in  Canada,  it  was  a  Crown  enterprise, 
and  it  was  to  encourage  it  that  this  seigniory  was 
granted.  It  was  to  face  the  Saint  Maurice  River,  and 
beginning  at  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Fief  de 
Saint-Etienne,  was  to  extend  north  to  a  point  known 
as  Sault-de-la-Gabelle,  which  had  formerly  been  known 
as  the  Falls  of  Veranderie,  and  was  to  have  a  depth  of 
two  leagues.  Both  these  grants  were  to  be  consolidated 
into  one,  which  was  to  be  known  as  the  seigniory  of  the 
Saint  Maurice. 

To  the  west  of  the  Town  of  Three  Rivers,  there  was 
the  seigniory  of  Pointe-du-Lac,  or  de  Tonnancour.  The 
patent  was  granted  on  the  3rd  of  November  1734,  by 
the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  who  was  Governor  at  the 
time,  and  Gilles  Hocquart,  the  Intendant,  to  sieur  Rene 
de  Godefroi  de  Tonnancour.  This  seigniory  consisted  of 
two  grants,  which  were  formerly  known  as  the  seigniories 
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of  de  Normanville  and  de  Sauvaget,  together  these  had 
a  frontage  of  one  league  and  a  quarter  by  two  leagues 
in  depth.  The  new  grant  united  the  two  former  fiefs 
under  the  name  of  Tonnancour. 

The  next  seigniory  which  we  meet  to  the  west,  is 
that  of  the  Gatineau.  This  was  granted  on  the  3rd  of 
November  1672,  by  Jean  Talon  to  sieur  Boucher,  the 
younger.  It  bordered  the  Saint  Lawrence  at  the  end  of 
Lake  Saint  Peter,  and  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
seigniory  which  belonged  to  his  father,  and  on  the  other 
by  ungranted  lands.  It  had  a  frontage  of  three  quarters 
of  a  league  on  the  River,  by  a  depth  of  one  league.  This 
grant  was  increased  on  the  20th  of  October  1750,  by  the 
Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere,  the  Governor,  and  Francois 
Bigot,  the  Intendant,  by  a  concession  to  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Josephe  Gatineau  Duplessis,  of  four  leagues  in 
depth,  which  was  added  to  the  Gatineau  seigniory,  and 
had  the  same  frontage  as  the  original  grant. 

The  next  concession,  to  the  west  of  the  Gatineau, 
was  known  as  the  seigniory  of  Grosbois,  and  was  made 
on  the  3rd  of  November  1672,  the  same  date  as  the 
preceding  grant,  by  Talon  to  sieur  Pierre  Boucher  de 
Grandpre,  the  father  of  the  seignior  of  Gatineau.  This 
grant  had  a  frontage  of  three  quarters  of  a  league  above, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  league  below  the  River  of 
Machiche.  This  concession  of  Grosbois  was  increased 
by  a  grant  of  land  to  the  west,  which  faced  Lake  Saint 
Peter.  The  patent  was  made  on  the  30th  of  July  1695, 
by  Frontenac  and  Bochart  to  Pierre  Boucher,  sieur  de 
Grandpre.  It  contained  the  lands  lying  between  the 
River  of  Machiche  (Yamaehiche)  and  the  Riviere-du- 
Loup,  together  with  all  the  adjacent  islands  and  shoals. 
This  was  known  as  the  seigniory  of  Grandpre,  but  was  in 
reality  an  extension  towards  the  west  of  the  Boucher 
seigniory  of  Grosbois.    Behind  the  Grosbois  concession, 
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there  was  the  seigniory  of  Dumontier,  which  was  granted 
on  the  24th  of  October  1708,  to  sieur  Dumontier.  It  had 
the  same  frontage  as  the  seigniory  of  Pierre  Boucher, 
by  a  depth  of  three  leagues,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
other  three  sides  by  the  ungranted  lands. 

The  next  seigniory,  to  the  west,  was  situated  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Saint  Peter,  at 
the  point  where  the  Riviere-du-Loup  empties  into  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  It  first  appears  to  have  been  a  small 
seigniory  of  undetermined  size,  but  it  was  regranted  by 
a  concession  dated  the  20th  of  April  1633,  by  sieur  Le- 
febvre,  the  Governor,  and  Demeulles,  the  Intendant,  to 
sieur  Lechasseur.  The  new  frontage  was  to  be  one  league 
on  Lake  Saint  Peter,  having  the  Riviere-du-Loup  as  the 
centre,  and  the  depth  was  to  be  four  leagues.  This 
seigniory  later  appears  to  have  been  sold,  or  to  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  sieur  Trottier  de  Beaubien,  who 
is  mentioned  as  the  seignior  in  1700.1 

Next,  to  the  west,  we  find  the  seigniory  of  Saint 
Jean,  which  was  granted  by  Hector  de  Caliere  and  Jean 
Bochart  to  the  Ursuline  Nuns  of  Three  Rivers.  It  had 
a  frontage  of  three  quarters  of  a  league  on  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  between  the  seigniories  of  Maskinonge  and 
Riviere-du-Loup,  and  a  depth  of  two  leagues.  This 
grant  was  increased  by  an  edict  of  the  King,  dated 
the  27th  of  March  1733,  which  confirmed  a  grant  made 
on  the  10th  of  December  1727,  to  the  Ursulines,  of  a 
piece  of  land  which  lay  to  the  east,  and  joined  the 
seigniory  of  Riviere-du-Loup,  which  at  this  time  also 
belonged  to  the  Nuns,  and  on  the  west,  joining  the 
seigniory  of  sieur  Sicard,  the  whole  having  a  frontage 
of  three  quarters  of  a  league,  by  a  depth  of  three  leagues. 


1. — Much  of  the  apparent  overlapping  of  the  seigniories  is  due 
to  change  of  ownership  and  subsequent  increase  in  seigniorial  area, 
and  to  the  regranting  of  lands  which  have  reverted  to  the  Crown. 
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The  next  seigniory  was  that  of  Maskinonge,  which 
was  granted  in  two  parts;  the  eastern  portion  was 
granted  by  Talon  on  the  3rd  of  November  1672,  to  sieur 
le  Gardeur  de  Saint-Michel.  This  had  a  frontage  on  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River,  and  extended  from  a  point  three 
quarters  of  a  league  below  the  River  Masquinonge  to  a 
point  three  quarters  of  a  league  above  that  River; 
the  western  part  of  the  Maskinonge  grant  was  made  on 
the  8th  of  November  of  the  same  year,  also  by  Talon,  to 
sieur  Jean  Baptiste  le  Gardeur,  and  consisted  of  one 
square  league  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  adjoining 
the  grant  of  le  Gardeur  de  Saint-Michel.  This  seigniory, 
as  well  as  the  other  Masquinonge  grants,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  sieur  Petit  Bruno,  in  whose  possession  they 
were  at  the  opening  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  land  behind  these  these  two  concessions  was 
granted  on  the  15th  of  August  1739,  by  the  Marquis  de 
Beauharnois  and  Gilles  Hocquart  to  sieur  Louis  Adrien 
Dandonneau  du  Sable.  It  had  a  frontage  equal  to  the 
combined  frontages  of  the  Masquinonge  seignories,  and 
an  unspecified  depth,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  ungranted  lands.  This  was  known  as  the  du  Sable" 
seigniory. 

To  the  north  of  this  again,  lay  the  concession  of 
Jean  Sicard,  sieur  de  Carufel,  which  was  made  to  him 
by  Philippe  de  Rigaud,  the  Governor,  and  Francois  de 
Beauharnois,  the  Intendant,  on  the  21st  of  April  1705. 
It  covered  a  piece  of  land  situated  on  the  Masquinonge 
River,  and  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  seigniory 
of  sieur  le  Gardeur.  It  extended  up  the  River  as  far  as 
the  first  falls,  and  formed  a  piece  of  land  two  leagues 
square. 

Still  to  the  north,  lay  the  seigniory  of  de  la  Naudiere, 
which  was  given  on  the  1st  of  March  1750,  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Jonquiere  and  Francois  Bigot,  the  Intendant, 
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to  Charles  Francois  Tarieu  de  la  Naudiere,  it  had  a 
frontage  of  about  two  leagues  adjoining  the  seigniory 
of  Carufel.  It  extended  to  the  northern  boundaries 
of  Lac  Masquinonge,  which  was  included  in  the  grant, 
together  with  all  islands  and  shoals  which  might  be 
found  in  this  lake.  In  this  seigniory,  the  Village  and 
district  of  Saint-Gabriel-de-Brandon  would  be  found 
to-day. 

Towards  the  end  of  Lake  Saint  Peter,  one  would 
find  the  seigniory  of  Chicot,  which  was  granted  on  the 
Srd  of  November  1672,  by  Talon  to  sieur  Dupas.  It  con- 
tained on  the  mainland  an  area  of  half  a  league  of  front- 
age divided  in  two  by  the  River  Chicot,  by  a  league  and 
a  half  in  depth,  but  there  is  a  proviso  in  the  deed  which 
says  that  this  is  granted  only  on  condition  that  these 
lands  do  not  encroach  on  the  lands  of  sieur  le  Gardeur,  the 
younger.  Included  in  this  was  the  Isle  Dupas,  together 
with  the  small  adjacent  islands. 

The  next  seigniory  was  a  large  one.  It  was  the 
Fief  of  Berthier.  This  was  granted  to  sieur  Berthier 
on  the  27th  of  April  1674.  It  had  a  frontage  on  the 
Saint  Lawrence  of  three  quarters  of  a  league,  by  a  depth 
of  two  leagues,  and  extended  from  the  River  Chicot  to 
the  seigniory  of  Randin;  l'lsle  du  Castor  was  added  to 
it,  as  its  eastern  end,  on  the  25th  of  March  of  the  following 
year.  On  the  same  day  as  the  original  grant  was  made, 
there  was  another  piece  of  land  ceded  to  sieur  Berthier, 
which  was  situated  behind  the  seigniory  of  Randin,  whose 
seigniory  adjoined  sieur  Berthier's  to  the  west.  This 
measured  a  league  in  front  by  a  league  in  depth.  On  the 
31st  of  December  1732,  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois  and 
Gilles  Hocquart  granted  to  sieur  Pierre  d'Etage,  who 
apparently  was  the  owner  of  the  seigniory  of  Berthier  at 
that  date,  an  extension  of  his  seigniory  by  a  depth  of  three 
leagues,  together  with  all  rivers,  lakes  or  brooks  which 
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might  be  found  therein,  and  this  was  in  the  future  to 
form  part  of  the  Berthier  Fief. 

To  the  west  of  Berthier,  was  the  seigniory  of 
Randin  which  was  granted  by  Talon  on  the  3rd  of 
November  1672,  to  sieur  Randin.  It  had  one  league  of 
frontage  by  a  depth  of  half  a  league,  it  faced  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  and  the  grant  included  Randin  Island.  The 
depth  seems  to  have  been  an  error,  as  later  the  area 
was  described  as  being  one  league  square.  This  seigniory 
was  situated  between  the  River  Saint  Lawrence  and  the 
second  grant  to  sieur  Berthier. 

Having  passed  Lake  Saint  Peter,  we  now  find  our- 
selves again  on  the  Saint  Lawrence.  The  first  seigniory 
we  meet  is  that  of  Antaya,  which  was  granted  to  sieur 
de  Comporte  on  the  29th  of  October  1692,  by  Jean  Talon. 
It  had  a  frontage  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  of  half  a  league 
by  a  depth  of  one  league,  and  was  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  seigniory  of  sieur  Dautre,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
ungranted  lands.  This  grant  also  contained  Hay  Island 
(Isle-au-Foin),  as  well  as  the  islands  between  it  and  the 
mainland. 

The  next  seigniory  was  that  of  Dautre  which  was 
granted  on  the  23rd  of  March  1638,  by  the  Company 
of  One  Hundred  Associates  to  sieur  Jean  Bourdon,  and 
contained  a  half  a  league  of  frontage  on  the  Saint  Law- 
rence by  two  leagues  in  depth,  being  surrounded  at  that 
time  by  ungranted  lands  on  all  sides.  Nine  years  later, 
another  concession  was  given  by  the  Company  to  Jean 
Bourdon,  of  half  a  Teague  of  land  on  the  Saint  Lawrence 
"Between  the  Cap  de  l'Assomption  and  Three  Rivers,  at 
the  place  where  sieur  Bourdon  resides,  and  granting  him 
a  similar  concession  to  that  which  he  received  in  1637, 
situated  next  to  this  grant,  and  having  an  equal  depth 
—  the  whole  having  a  frontage  of  one  league  by  a  depth 
of  two". 
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The  next  seigniory  was  that  of  La  Nauraye,  which 
was  granted  on  the  7th  of  April  1688,  by  Jacques  de 
Brisay  and  Gilles  Hocquart  to  sieur  de  la  Nauraye,  an 
officer  of  the  Carignan  Regiment.  This  measured  two 
leagues  of  frontage  on  the  River,  by  an  equal  depth,  and 
was  bounded  by  the  grant  of  sieur  Dautre  on  the  east, 
and  by  that  of  his  former  companion  in  arms,  sieur  de 
la  Valtrie,  on  the  west. 

Behind  the  seigniory  of  de  la  Valtrie,  there  was  a 
fief  given  to  sieur  Jean  d'Ailleboust  d'Argenteuil,  by  a 
patent  signed  by  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois  and  Gilles 
Hocquart,  on  the  6th  of  October  1736.  This  measured 
a  league  and  a  half  of  frontage  by  four  leagues  of  depth, 
and  was  bounded  by  the  north  shore  of  the  Assumption 
River,  and  on  the  west  by  the  continuation  of  the 
boundary  line  of  the  seigniory  of  La  Valtrie,  and  on  the 
other  side  by  a  line  parallel  to  this  and  drawn  one  league 
and  a  half  to  the  east  of  it,  and  extending  through  the 
ungranted  lands. 

Still  to  the  north,  there  was  another  seigniory 
which  was  granted  on  the  7th  of  October  1736,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnois  to  Dame  Genevieve  de  Ramezay, 
the  widow  of  sieur  de  Boishebert.  It  likewise  had  a 
frontage  of  one  and  a  half  leagues  by  four  deep.  This 
also  was  supposed  to  be  bounded  by  the  north  shore  of 
the  Assumption  River.  The  course  of  the  Assumption 
River  appears  to  have  been  much  misunderstood,  for,  as 
it  does  not  run  east  and  west,  it  was  impossible  for  it 
to  have  a  north  shore. 

The  boundaries  of  these  two  seigniories  were  there- 
fore a  subject  of  much  debate  and  uncertainty,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  British  Conquest  that  the  matter 
was  cleared  up  by  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench. 
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To  the  west  of  the  seigniory  of  La  Nauraye,  was  that 
of  La  Valtrie,  which  was  granted  on  the  29th  of  October 
by  Jean  Talon  to  sieur  de  la  Valtrie.  It  fronted  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River,  and  measured  one  league  square, 
it  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  seigniory  of  Saint- 
Sulpice  which  belonged  to  the  Seminary  of  Montreal. 
It  had  within  its  boundaries  the  River  Saint-Jean,  and 
the  islands  in  front  of  it.  It  is  described  as  being 
bounded  on  the  east  by  ungranted  lands,  but  in  1688,  these 
became  the  seigniory  of  La  Nauraye.  Its  area  was  in- 
creased by  a  concession  of  the  21st  of  April  1734,  made 
by  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois  and  Gilles  Hocquart  to 
sieur  Marganne  de  Lavaltrie.  This  was  of  an  equal 
frontage  to  that  of  the  first  grant,  but  it  increased  the 
depth  of  the  seigniory  by  four  leagues,  and  formed  with 
the  original  grant  but  one  seigniorial  holding. 

There  was  a  grant  made  on  the  17th  of  December 
1640,  to  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice,  of  the  Island  of 
Montreal;  but  besides  this,  on  the  same  date  they 
received  also  a  strip  of  land  two  leagues  in  length  along 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  by  four  leagues  in  depth.  These 
lands  were  to  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Assumption 
River  for  this  distance  of  two  leagues,  towards  the 
seigniory  of  Lavaltrie.  This  was  known  as  the  seigniory 
of  Saint  Sulpice. 

To  the  west  of  this  seigniory,  lay  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  which  will  be  dealt  with  separately.  On  the 
mainland,  facing  the  Riviere-des-Prairies,  there  was 
the  concession  of  Lachenaye,  which  was  granted  by  the 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  on  the  16th  of 
April  1647,  to  Pierre  le  Gardeur,  sieur  de  Repentigny. 
The  fief  had  a  frontage  on  the  Riviere-des-Prairies  and 
the  Saint  Lawrence  of  four  leagues.  This  grant  was  to 
extend  from  Saint  Sulpice  westward,  and  had  a  depth 
of  six  leagues. 
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Adjoining  the  seigniory  of  Lachenaye,  and  situated 
on  the  Riviere-des-Prairies,  opposite  Isle  Jesus,  was  the 
signiory  of  Terrebonne,  granted  on  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber 1673,  by  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates 
to  Monsieur  Dautier  Deslandes,  it  had  a  frontage  of 
two  leagues  by  the  same  depth.  This  concession  was 
increased  on  the  10th  of  April  1731,  by  a  grant  made 
to  Louis  Lepage  de  Saint  Claire,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  owner  at  that  time  of  a  piece  of  land  two 
leagues  in  depth,  adjoining  the  back  of  the  Terre- 
bonne seigniory,  but  having  an  equal  frontage;  and 
again,  permission  was  granted  on  the  17th  of  April 
1753,  by  the  Marquis  Duquesne  and  Francois  Bigot, 
the  Intendant,  to  sieur  Louis  de  la  Corne,  to  con- 
tinue clearing  the  land  for  a  distance  of  another  two 
leagues. 

Adjoining  this,  again  to  the  west,  was  the  seigniory 
of  Mille  Isles,  which  was  granted  to  sieurs  de  Lan- 
gloiferie  and  Petit  by  Philippe  de  Rigaud  and  Michel 
Begon,  on  the  5th  of  May  1714,  it  comprised  lands 
situated  on  the  Riviere  Jesus.  This  grant  was  to  extend 
from  the  seigniory  of  Terrebonne  westward  for  a  dis- 
tance of  three  leagues  by  an  equal  depth,  and  was  to 
include  all  the  islands  and  shoals  facing  its  shores.  By  an 
increase  in  area,  this  seigniory  was  extended  as  far 
as  the  Riviere  du  Chene,  where  the  Village  of  Saint 
Eustache  is  now  situated;  this  added  about  a  league 
and  a  half  of  frontage  to  the  grant.  This  fief  was  first 
granted  on  the  24th  of  September  1683,  to  the  late  sieur 
Duguay,  but  was  reunited  to  the  Crown  lands  on  the 
1st  of  March  1714.  Another  increase  in  area  was 
allowed  on  the  20th  of  January  1752,  by  the  Marquis: 
de  la  Jonquiere  and  the  Intendant  Bigot  to  sieur  Dumont 
This  addition  was  made  at  the  back  of  the  seigniory, 
and  extended  it  inland  for  a  distance  of  another  four 
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leagues,  it  had  a  frontage  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  limits  of  Terrebonne  and  the  Riviere  du  Chene, 
included. 

The  next  seigniory  was  situated  on  the  Ottawa  River, 
and  is  therefore,  beyond  Montreal.  The  seigniories  on 
the  south  shore  extending  from  Levis  to  Longueuil,  now 
require  consideration. 

After  leaving  the  seigniory  of  Sainte-Croix  where 
Levis  is  situated  to-day,  one  first  meets  the  large 
seigniory  of  Lotbiniere.  This  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  eastern  part  was  granted  on  the  3rd  of  November 
1672,  by  Talon  to  sieur  Marsolet,  and  had  half  a  league 
frontage  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  by  one  league  and  a  half 
of  depth,  it  extended  from  the  great  Riviere  des  Chenes 
to  the  ungranted  lands  in  the  direction  of  Sainte-Croix. 
The  second  part  of  the  seigniory  was  granted  on  the  1st 
of  April  1685,  to  Monsieur  de  Lotbiniere,  and  measured 
three  quarters  of  a  league  in  the  ungranted  lands  along 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  extending  from  the  great  Riviere 
des  Chenes,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  this  and 
the  Marsolet  seigniory  to  the  west,  in  the  direction  of  the 
little  Riviere  des  Chenes,  and  had  a  depth  of  two  leagues. 
This  was  increased  by  a  grant  of  the  3rd  of  November 
1672,  issued  by  Talon  to  sieur  de  Lotbiniere,  of  that  part 
of  the  land  facing  the  Saint  Lawrence  which  lay  be- 
tween the  seigniories  of  sieur  de  Marsolet  and  the  Ursuline 
Nuns  of  Sainte-Croix,  by  a  depth  of  four  leagues.  Again, 
on  the  25th  of  March  1693,  his  lands  were  still  more  en- 
larged. In  the  meantime,  he  had  acquired  and  absorbed 
into  his  fief  the  eastern  portion  of  the  seigniory  de  Lot- 
biniere, which  had  belonged  to  sieur  Marsolet.  His  new 
grant  was  made  by  Frontenac  and  Jean  Bochart,  and 
measured  three  and  a  half  leagues  of  frontage  with  four 
leagues  and  a  half  of  depth,  all  situated  behind  the  greater 
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Lotbiniere  seigniory,  together  with  all  woods,  fields, 
islands,  rivers  or  lakes  which  it  might  contain. 

Adjoining  the  Lotbiniere  seigniory  was  that  of  Saint- 
Jean-Deschaillons.  This  was  granted  on  the  25th  of 
April  1674,  to  sieur  de  Saint-Ours.  It  had  a  frontage 
of  two  leagues  on  the  Saint  Lawrence.  It  ran  from  a 
point  four  arpents  above  the  Riviere  des  Chenes,  and  had 
a  depth  of  two  leagues.  Sixty-eight  years  after  its  crea- 
tion, this  seigniory  was  increased  in  area  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Jonquiere  and  Francois  Bigot,  when  on  the 
28th  of  January  1752,  they  gave  to  Roc  de  Saint-Ours, 
sieur  Deschaillons,  four  leagues  and  a  half  of  depth,  along 
the  Riviere  des  Chenes,  by  a  frontage  equal  to  that  of 
the  grant  which  had  been  made  to  his  ancestor. 

Adjoining  this  to  the  west,  was  the  seigniory  of 
Saint-Pierre  les  Becquets,  granted  on  the  27th  of  April 
1689,  by  de  la  Barre,  the  Governor,  and  de  Meulles, 
the  Intendant,  to  sieur  Levrard;  it  consisted  of  a  piece 
of  land  fronting  the  Saint  Lawrence,  or  in  general 
of  all  the  land  between  the  seigniories  of  Deschail- 
lons and  Gentilly,  together  with  all  the  islands  and 
shoals  that  were  in  front  of  it,  as  well  as  an  Island  known 
as  Isle  Madame.  In  April  1751,  a  deed  described  the 
seigniory  as  having  four  leagues  of  frontage,  yet 
declaring  that  it  was  bounded  by  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

We  next  come  to  the  seigniory  of  Gentilly,  a  conces- 
sion made  by  Jacques  Duchesneau,  the  Intendant  on  the 
14th  of  August  1676,  to  Michel  Pelletier,  which  was  to 
contain  two  leagues  and  a  half  on  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
by  two  leagues  in  depth,  to  be  measured  from  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  seigniory  de  Hertel.  There  appears  at 
this  point  a  seigniory  that  is  not  very  extensively  des- 
cribed, it  is  that  of  Cournoyer.  It  was  situated  to  the 
west  of  Gentilly,  and  measured  half  a  league  of  frontage 
on  the  Saint  Lawrence  by  three  leagues  in  depth.  Com- 
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paratively  little  is  known  about  it.  At  one  time  it  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  sieur  Lanctot.  The 
original  grant  was  burnt,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
the  date  of  the  concession,  by  whom  it  was  granted, 
nor  of  who  was  the  first  seignior.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  seigniory  of  Dutort.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  Dutort  seigniory,  and  its  location  is  given 
on  the  Topographical  Map  only  through  the  references 
made  to  it  in  other  seigniorial  grants.  All  that  we  are 
sure  of  is  that  it  was  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  but 
the  date,  grant  and  grantee  are  completely  unknown. 

The  next  seigniory  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  was  that 
of  Becancour,  which  was  granted  on  the  16th  of  April 
1647,  by  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  to  sieur 
de  Becancour.  Its  neighbours  were  the  seigniory  of 
Dutort  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Godefroi  on  the  west 
In  size  it  was  square,  two  and  a  half  leagues,  and 
had  the  Becancour  River  running  through  it,  as  well 
as  a  little  stream  known  as  the  Saint  Charles.  The  grant 
also  contained  all  the  islands  and  islets  in  the  Saint 
Lawrence  in  front  of  this  fief. 

The  concession  of  Godefroi  was  the  next,  to  the 
west.  This  was  granted  on  the  31st  of  August  1638,  by 
Charles  Huot  de  Montmagny  to  sieur  Godefroi.  It  had 
a  frontage  of  three  quarters  of  a  league  on  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  by  a  depth  of  three  leagues.  The  boundaries, 
as  described  in  the  *  Regis  tre  d'lntendance',  are  amusing. 
The  entry  states :  "bounded  on  the  southwest  by  a  line 
which  runs  southeast  and  northwest,  at  the  northern  end 
of  which  was  a  large  stone  covered  with  small  bricks, 
near  a  Sycamore  on  which  a  cross  had  been  cut  to  serve 
as  a  mark  of  identification,  and  on  the  northeast  by  the 
River  of  Lake  Saint  Paul,  without,  however,  allowing 
sieur  Godefroi  to  become  the  possessor  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  the  said  River,  nor  of  Lake  Saint  Paul,  not- 
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withstanding  the  fact  that  the  said  boundary  meets  it". 

Pierre  Godefroi  de  Roquetaillade,  son  of  the  seignior 
of  Godefroi,  received  the  next  grant  adjoining  his  father's 
to  the  west.  The  patent  was  signed  on  the  22nd  of  April 
1675,  by  Frontenac,  and  gave  him  half  a  league  frontage 
on  the  Saint  Lawrence,  measured  from  the  boundary  of 
his  father's  seigniory,  and  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
seigniory  of  Nicolette,  by  a  depth  of  three  leagues. 

The  next  seigniory  was  that  of  Nicolette. i  It  was 
granted  on  the  29th  of  October  1672,  by  Jean  Talon  to 
sieur  de  Laubia.  It  had  a  frontage  of  two  leagues  by  an 
equal  depth.  It  faced  Lake  Saint  Peter,  and  was  cut 
in  two  by  the  Nicolette  River.  From  the  record,  one  would 
judge  that  it  changed  hands  shortly  after,  for  on  the  4th 
of  November  1680,  Frontenac  and  Intendant  Duchesneau 
granted  to  a  sieur  Cresse,  the  Island  of  La  Fourche  which 
was  situated  in  the  Cresse  River,  together  with  all  the 
smaller  islands  in  that  River,  as  far  as  the  end  of  Isle  La 
Fourche.  In  the  same  grant,  he  extended  the  depth  of  the 
Nicolette  seigniory  by  three  leagues,  but  retained  the 
same  width.  On  the  25th  of  September  1754,  a  sieur 
Cresse,  probably  a  son  of  the  owner  of  Nicolette,  received 
from  the  Marquis  Duquesne  and  the  Intendant  Bigot,  a 
grant  which  was  known  as  the  seigniory  de  Courval, 
adjoining  the  Nicolette  seigniory.  This  had  a  front- 
age behind  the  seigniory  of  Baie  Saint-Antoine,  which 
faced  on  Lake  Saint  Peter,  of  two  leagues  by  a  depth  of 
three,  and  was  situated  between  the  seigniory  belonging 
to  his  father  on  the  east,  and  that  of  de  Lassaudiere  on 
the  west. 

In  front  of  this  grant  to  the  younger  Cresse,  and 
adjoining  that  of  his  father,  was  the  seigniory  of  Baie 
Saint-Antoine.   It  was  granted  on  the  4th  of  September 


1. — Nicolette  is  merely  the  original  form  of  Nicolet. 
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1683,  by  Lefebvre  de  la  Barre  and  Demeulles  the 
Intendant,  to  a  sieur  Lefebvre,  and  consisted  of  the 
unconceded  lands  between  the  Cresse  seigniory  of  Ni- 
colette  and  that  of  sieur  de  Lassaudiere.  The  grant 
measured  about  two  leagues  of  frontage  by  an  equal  depth, 
together  with  all  the  islands  facing  it. 

There  is  an  Island  in  the  Saint  Lawrence,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nicolette  River,  which  was  known  as  Isle 
Moran.  It  was  granted  on  the  29th  of  October  1672,  to 
sieur  Moran  as  a  seigniory,  by  Talon.  The  area  is  not 
specified  in  the  Register. 

Next,  to  the  west,  was  the  seigniory  of  de  Lassaudiere, 
which  was  granted  on  the  18th  of  May  1699,  by  Lefebvre 
de  la  Barre  and  Demeulles  to  sieur  Lamotte  de  Luciere. 
This  seigniory  was  originally  granted  by  Talon,  on  the 
22nd  of  October  1672,  to  sieur  de  Lassaudiere,  and  reunited 
to  the  Crown  lands  by  an  ordinance  of  the  26th  of  May 
1698.  It  had  a  frontage  of  one  league  by  an  equal  depth. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Nicolette  River,  and  adjoined  the 
seigniory  of  Saint-Francois. 

Behind  this,  on  the  Saint  Francis  River,  was  the 
seigniory  of  Saint-Francois.  It  had  a  frontage  equal 
to  that  of  the  seigniory  of  de  Lassaudiere,  and  extended 
up  the  Saint  Francis  River  for  a  distance  of  one  league, 
it  included  all  the  islands  in  this  portion  of  the  stream. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  River,  it  extended  as  far  as  the 
seigniory  of  Lavaliere.  This  concession  of  Saint-Francois 
was  granted  on  the  8th  of  October  1678,  to  sieur  Crevier. 

Facing  Lake  Saint  Peter,  there  was  the  seigniory 
of  Yamaska,  granted  on  the  24th  of  September  1683,  to 
Monsieur  de  Lavaliere,  and  comprising  all  the  ungranted 
lands  between  the  seigniory  of  Sorel  and  that  of  sieur 
Crevier.  It  had  a  frontage  of  about  half  a  league,  by  a 
depth  of  three  leagues  to  be  measured  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Yamaska  River.    In  this  grant  were  contained  all 
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the  islands  and  shoals  which  lay  in  Lake  Saint  Peter  in 
front  of  the  seigniory. 

Adjoining  the  Yamaska,  was  the  seigniory  of  Sorel. 
This  had  an  interesting  beginning.  Monsieur  de  Sorel 
was  an  officer  in  the  Carignan  Regiment,  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Canada,  as  M.  de  Salieres  relates  in 
his  memoirs,  Sorel,  in  command  of  his  Company  was  sent 
by  Monsieur  de  Tracy  to  construct  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Richelieu  River.i  On  the  completion  of  his  service 
and  the  disbandment  of  his  Regiment,  Monsieur  de  Sorel 
chose  the  spot  where  he  had  built  the  fort  to  erect  his 
seigniory.  His  request  was  granted,  and  a  concession 
made  on  the  21st  of  October  1672,  by  Talon,  giving 
him  a  frontage  of  two  and  a  half  leagues  on  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  half  a  league  of  which  was  below  the  Richelieu 
River,  by  a  depth  of  two  leagues,  with  Isle  Ronde,  Isle 
Saint-Ignace  and  Isle  de  Grace.  Nearly  si^ty  years 
afterwards  this  seigniory  was  enlarged  by  a  grant  of  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnois  and  Hocquart  to  Mesdemoiselles 
Angelique-Louise  and  Elizabeth  de  Ramezay,  dated  the 
18th  of  June  1739.  This  extension  contained  the 
remaining  lands  behind  the  Sorel  seigniory,  and  had  a 
superficial  area  of  about  a  league  and  a  half. 

There  were  some  islands  in  Lake  Saint  Peter,  above 
those  conceded  to  the  seigniory  of  Sorel.  They  were 
granted  by  Frontenac  and  Bochart  to  sieur  Redisson  on 
the  19th  of  October  1674.   This  grant  embraced:  "all  the 


1. — "1665.  25  aout  —  Mr.  de  Tracy  fit  marcher  Mr.  Sorel  avec 
sa  compagnie  pour  aller  construire  un  fort  a  l'entree  de  la  riviere 
de  richelieu  et  le  fort  porte  ce  nom.  L'on  fit  ce  detachement  sang 
m'en  parler,  et  lorsque  ie  voulus  tesmoigner  que  ce  n'etoit  point  de 
cette  maniere  que  Ton  faisoit  le  detail  d'un  regiment,  Mr.  de  Tracy 
me  dit  qu'il  vouloit  agir  de  cette  fagon  en  tons  les  detachemens 
qu'il  feroit  faire,  qu'il  mettroit  qui  bon  luy  sembleroit  dans  les 
postes,  iusqu'a  mettre  un  lieutnant  commander  a  un  capitaine 
s'il  vouloit." 

Memoirs  of  M.  de  Salieres. 
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islands  which  had  not  been  given  to  sieur  de  Sorel,  as  far 
as  the  channel  of  Isle  Platte.  These  islands,  islets  and 
shoals  had  an  area  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  league 
frontage  by  an  equal  depth". 

Adjoining  the  seigniory  of  Sorel,  to  the  west,  was  that 
of  Saint-Ours,  which  was  granted  to  the  sieur  de  Saint- 
Ours  on  the  29th  of  October  1672.  It  faced  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  and  was  bounded  by  the  concessions  of  Sorel 
and  Contrecoeur,  and  extended  as  far  south  as  the  River 
Oumaska  (probably  Yamaska).  On  the  25th  of  April, 
two  years  after,  Frontenac  granted  to  sieur  de  Saint- 
Ours  all  the  islands  which  lie  in  front  of  his  seigniory. 

Next,  above  him,  was  the  seigniory  of  Contrecoeur 
which  was  conceded  on  the  29th  of  October  1672,  by  Talom 
to  sieur  de  Contrecoeur,  and  which  had  a  frontage  on  the 
Saint  Lawrence  of  two  leagues  by  an  equal  depth,  and 
extended  west  as  far  as  the  land  owned  by  sieur  de 
Villeray.  Behind  Contrecoeur  was  the  seigniory  of  Saint- 
Denis  which  extended  as  far  as  the  Richelieu  River,  but 
this  will  be  referred  to  when  considering  the  seigniories 
that  border  that  River.  Adjoining  Contrecoeur  was  the 
seigniory  of  Bellevue,  which  was  granted  on  the  3rd  of 
November  1672,  by  Talon  to  sieur  de  Vitre,  and  is  des- 
cribed as  having  a  frontage  of  half  a  league  by  a  league  in 
depth,  and  was  to  be  measured  from  the  seigniory  of  Con- 
trecoeur, extending  into  the  ungranted  lands.  It  appears 
to  have  been  between  Contrecoeur  and  Vercheres. 

Next,  to  the  west,  lay  the  seigniory  of  Vercheres, 
which  was  granted  to  sieur  de  Vercheres  by  Talon  on 
the  29th  of  October  1672.  In  fronted  the  Saint  Law- 
rence, and  was  one  square  league  in  extent,  to  be 
measured  from  the  seigniory  of  sieur  Vitre  to  the 
seigniory  of  de  Grandmaison.  There  was  a  providing 
clause  in  the  deed  which  stated  that  should  there  be  more 
than  one  league  of  frontage  between  the  two  seigniories, 
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the  balance  would  be  equally  shared  with  sieur  de  Vitre. 
Count  Frontenac  increased  the  holdings  of  sieur  de  Ver- 
cheres  on  the  8th  of  October  1678,  and  increased  the 
depth  of  his  seigniory  by  another  square  league,  which 
was  to  be  added  to  and  form  an  integral  part  of  this 
fief.  In  1686,  sieur  de  Vercheres  conceded  a  part  of 
his  seigniory.  By  a  deed  of  concession,  on  the  15th 
of  September  he  seems  to  have  granted  to  an  un- 
named person  a  frontage  of  twenty-three  arpents  by 
a  depth  of  two  leagues.  This  was  known  as  the 
seigniory  of  Saint-Blain.  The  name  of  the  new  seignior 
is  not  given,  but  there  is  a  record  that  he  rendered  Fealty 
and  Homage  to  sieur  Begon,  the  Intendant,  on  the  13th 
of  February  1723.  There  was  another  small  seigniory 
to  the  west,  which  had  a  frontage  of  twenty  arpents  by 
a  league  in  depth,  it  was  granted  on  the  3rd  of  November 
1672,  by  Talon  to  Laurent  Borney,  sieur  de  Grandmaison. 

There  was  in  this  district  a  seigniory  of  which  the 
titles  have  been  lost,  but  there  is  evidence  in  an  Act  of 
Fealty  and  Homage  made  on  the  3rd  of  August  1676, 
before  sieur  Duchesneau,  the  Intendant,  that  such  a 
seigniory  existed,  and  was  known  as  that  of  Cap  Saint- 
Michel,  it  was  contiguous  to  the  seigniories  of  de  Va- 
rennes  and  Borney,  and  included  two  small  islands  facing 
it. 

The  next  seigniory  was  that  of  Varennes.  On  the 
9th  of  October  1672,  it  was  conceded  by  Jean  Talon  to 
sieur  de  Varennes,  it  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
seigniories  of  Boucherville  and  Saint-Michel.  On  the 
east  of  the  Boucherville  seigniory  it  extended  as  far  as 
the  Riviere  Notre-Dame,  and  on  the  west  of  the  seigniory 
of  Saint-Michel  it  extended  on  a  frontage  of  twenty- 
eight  arpents,  and  had  a  depth  of  one  league.  It  had  a 
right  to  one  half  of  the  River  of  Notre-Dame  and  the 
islands  in  front  of  it. 
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Surrounded  by  the  seigniory  of  de  Varennes,  we  find 
the  seigniory  of  Boucherville,  which  was  granted  by 
Talon  to  sieur  Boucher,  the  Governor  of  Three  Rivers, 
it  measured  one  hundred  and  fourteen  arpents  of  front 
by  a  depth  of  two  leagues,  and  also  possessed  the  islands 
which  fronted  it  and  were  called  the  Percees  Islands, 
now  known  as  the  Boucherville  Islands.  Behind  this 
was  another  seigniory,  likewise  granted  to  sieur  Bou- 
cher, and  which  really  formed  part  of  the  Boucher- 
ville seigniory.  It  was  granted  on  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober 1710,  by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  and  con- 
sisted of  one  league  and  thirty  arpents  of  frontage  by 
one  league  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  was  known  as  de 
Montarville.  It  was  situated  behind  the  Boucherville 
seigniory,  and  reached  the  seigniories  of  Chambly  and 
Varennes. 

We  next  come  to  the  great  seigniory  of  Longueuil, 
which  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  barony. i  This 
grant  was  made  on  the  26th  of  January  1700,  by  the 
King  to  sieur  Le  Moyne  de  Longueuil.  It  had  a  frontage 
of  two  leagues  on  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  a  depth  of 
three  and  a  half  leagues.  On  the  8th  of  July  1710,  the 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  and  Raudot,  the  Intendant, 
granted  an  extension  to  the  south,  of  a  frontage  of  three 
leagues,  which  in  depth  was  to  reach  the  Chambly  River, 
now  known  as  the  Richelieu.  This  addition  was  of 
greater  width  than  the  original  grant,  and  cut  in  behind 
the  other  seigniories.  The  Baron  of  Longueuil  received 
other  grants,  but  this  seigniory  was  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  whole  country,  for  it  had  within  its 
boundaries  the  Towns  of  Longueuil  and  Saint-Jean,  and  at 
one  time  had  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles. 

This  completes  the  seigniories  between  Levis  and 
Montreal. 


1.— See  pages  111  —  112  —  113. 


THE  SEIGNIORIES  ON  THE 
ISLAND  OF  MONTREAL. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  grant  of  the  Island  of  Montreal  "en  seigneurie" 
deserves  special  consideration.  The  history  of  this  grant 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  other  concessions.  It 
was  first  given  on  January  the  3rd  1636,  by  the  Intendant 
Lauzon  to  sieur  de  la  Chausee,  who  did  nothing  to 
develop  the  grant  and  who  afterwards  transferred  the 
Island  to  Lauzon  when  the  latter  relinquished  his  Intend- 
ancy.  Chausee  afterwards  admitted  that  he  had  merely 
acted  as  a  prete-nom  for  the  Intendant. 

At  this  time,  there  was  a  Company  formed  in  Paris 
which  had  as  its  object  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
This  Company  had  decided  to  establish  its  headquarters 
on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  was  known  as  the  Com- 
pagnie  de  Montreal.  The  Gentlemen  of  Saint-Sulpice  had 
much  to  do  with  its  foundation.  In  order  to  procure 
the  seigniory  from  Lauzon,  Pierre  Chevrier,  Baron  de 
Fancamp,  and  Jerome  le  Royer,  sieur  de  la  Dauversiere, 
approached  Lauzon  who  had  retired  to  France.  They 
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represented  the  Company,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  1640, 
Lauzon  ceded  the  Island  to  them. 

On  December  the  16th  of  the  same  year,  the  Company 
of  One  Hundred  Associates  confirmed  them  in  possession 
by  revoking  the  grant  which  had  been  given  to  de  la 
Chausee,  on  the  grounds  of  non-fulfillment  of  his  obliga- 
tions. In  this  new  grant,  the  head  of  the  Island  was 
reserved,  but  later  it  was  included.  They  were  required 
to  pay  as  'Lods  et  ventes',  one  ounce  of  gold,  as  well  as 
to  render  Fealty  and  Homage.  This  concession  was 
ratified  by  Louis  XIV  when  he  was  but  six  years  old, 
through  letters-patent  permitting  the  Company  to  appoint 
Governors  and  granting  them  limited  autonomy.  The 
Company  of  Montreal  was  always  a  Sulpician  enterprise, 
and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Seminary  of  Montreal  were 
always  the  veritable  seigniors,  and  signed  all  the  grants. 

The  Gentlemen  of  Saint-Sulpice  of  Paris  were  re- 
confirmed in  their  position  by  an  edict,  and  received  from 
Louis  XIV  the  Island  of  Montreal  by  a  special  grant  given 
at  Saint-Omer  in  the  month  of  May  1677,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  of  his  reign.i 


1. — "Louis,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  roi  de  France  et  de  Navarre; 
a  tous  presens  et  a  venir,  salut. 

Les  ecclesiastiques  du  Seminaire  de  Saint-Sulpice,  du  faubourg 
Saint-Germain,  es-Paris,  nous  ont  tres  humblement  remontre  que 
les  sieurs  de  Fancamp,  de  Quaylus  abbe  de  Locdieu,  de  Garibal,  de 
Morangis,  Duplessis  et  Drouart  leur  ont  fait  donation,  par  contrat 
du  neuvieme  jour  de  mars  mil  six  cent  soixante-trois,  de  la  sei- 
gneurie  de  l'lsle  de  Montreal  en  la  Nouvelle  France,  avec  ses 
appartenances  et  dependances,  ou  ils  ont  envoye  des  pretres  qui 
ont  travaille  a  la  conversion  des  sauvages  avec  tant  de  succes  qu'ils 
ont  ete  convies  d'en  faire  passer  jusques  au  nombre  de  quatorze, 
qui  pourroient  y  etablir  une  communaute,  s'il  nous  plaisoit  leur 
accorder  nos  lettres  sur  ce  necessaire. 

A  ces  causes,  bien  informes  que  nous  ne  pouvons  rien  faire  de 
plus  avantageux  pour  la  propagation  de  la  foi  et  pour  l'etablisse- 
ment  de  la  religion  chretienne  dans  nos  Etats  de  la  Nouvelle  France, 
et  voulant  favorablement  traiter  les  dits  exposans,  nous  leur  avons 
permis  et  permettons  par  ces  presentes,  signees  de  notre  main, 
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In  this  grant  the  Sulpicians  were  responsible  to  the 
King  alone,  and  appear  to  have  been  given  powers  to 
regrant  the  lands  'En  fief  or  'En  fief  noble'.  This 


d'eriger  une  communaute  et  seminaire  d'ecclesiastiques  dans  la  dite 
Isle  de  Montreal  pour  y  vaquer  selon  leurs  intentions,  conforme- 
ment  aux  saints  conciles  de  l'Eglise  et  ordonnances  de  ce  royaume, 
a  la  conversion  et  instruction  de  nos  sujets,  et  prier  Dieu  pour 
nous,  nos  successeurs  rois  et  pour  la  paix  de  l'Eglise  et  de  notre 
Etat;  et  pour  d'autant  plus  faciliter  le  dit  etablissement,  nous 
avons  loue,  agree  et  approuve,  louons,  agreons  et  approuvons  la 
dite  donation  portee  par  le  contrat  du  dit  jour  neuvieme  mars  mil 
six  cent  soixante-trois  cy  attache,  sous  le  contre-cel  de  notre 
chancellerie,  et  de  notre  plus  ample  grace  avons  amorti  et  amor- 
tissons  a  perpetuite  la  dite  terre  et  seigneurie  de  Montreal  comme 
a  Dieu  dediee  et  consacree,  voulons  qu'elle  soit  unie  a  perpetuity 
a  leur  societe,  sans  pouvoir  etre  obligee,  ni  hypothequee,  ni  alienee 
par  aucun  d'entr'eux  en  particulier  pour  quelque  cause  et  raison 
que  ce  soit,  pour  en  jouir  par  eux  et  leurs  successeurs  au  dit 
seminaire  et  communaute,  franchement  et  quittement,  sans  qu'ils 
soient  tenus  d'en  vuider  leurs  mains,  nous  bailler  homme  vivant 
et  mourant,  et  de  nous  payer  ni  aux  rois  nos  successeurs  aucune 
finance  et  indemnite,  droits  de  francs-fiefs  et  nouveaux  acquets 
et  autres  droits,  dont  nous  les  avons  affranchis  et  affranchissons, 
et  a  quelque  somme  qu'ils  se  puissent  monter  nous  leur  en  avons 
fait  et  faisons  don  par  ces  dites  presentes,  a  la  charge  de  payer 
les  indemnites,  et  autres  droits  dus  a  autres  seigneurs  qu'a  nous. 

Si  donnons  en  mandement  a  nos  amez  et  feaux  les  gens  tenant 
notre  conseil  souverain  a  Quebec,  et  a  tous  nos  autres  officiers 
qu'il  appartiendra,  que  ces  presentes  ils  fassent  registrer  et  de  leur 
contenu  jouir  et  user  les  dits  ecclesiastiques  du  dit  seminaire  et 
leurs  successeurs  pleinement,  paisiblement  et  perpetuellement, 
cessant  et  faisant  cesser  tous  troubles  et  empechements.  Car  tel 
est  notre  plaisir.  Et  afin  que  ce  soit  chose  ferme  et  stable  a 
toujours,  nous  avons  fait  mettre  notre  seel  a  ces  dites  presentes. 

Donne  a  Saint-Omer,  au  mois  de  mai,  l'an  de  grace  mil  six 
cent  soixante-et-dix-sept,  et  de  notre  regne  le  trente-quatrieme. 

Signe:  LOUIS. 

Et  sur  le  repli  est  ecrit,  Par  le  roi, 

COLBERT. 
Avec  paraphe. 

Et  a  c6te  est  ecrit,  visa,  DALIGRE,  pour  l'etablissement  d'un 
seminaire  en  la  Nouvelle  Prance,  en  faveur  des  ecclesiastiques 
de  seminaire  de  Saint-Sulpice. 

Signer  COLBERT. 
Et  scelle  en  lacs  de  soie  rouge  et  verte  du  grand  de  cire  verte, 
ensuit  le  contrat  attache  es-lettres  ci-dessus,  sous  le  contre-scel  de 
la  chancellerie." 

Edict  of  Louis  XIV  creating  the  seigniory  of  Montreal  for  the 
Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice. 
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seigniory  was  one  of  the  most  developed  and  profit- 
able in  the  whole  of  New  France,  and  at  the  abolition 
of  the  seigniorial  tenure  in  1855  it  was  not  included 
in  those  which  the  Government  had  designated  for 
commutation.  The  commuting  of  the  land  of  the  seign- 
iory of  the  Island  of  Montreal  was  done  through  mutual 
arrangement.  After  laying  aside  certain  portions  for 
Ville  Marie,  the  Sulpicians  undertook  to  make  the  Island 
as  safe  as  possible  from  Indian  attack,  and  in  order  to 
carry  this  out  they  granted,  at  all  vulnerable  points, 
military  seigniories  on  which  the  owners  were  obliged 
to  construct  forts. 

The  first  grant  which  the  Sulpician  seigniors  made 
was  to  Lambert  Closse,  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
first  fortified  house  on  the  Island.  The  grant  was  made 
on  the  5th  of  February  1658.  Closse  besides  being  a 
seignior  was  very  prominent  in  the  Indian  fighting 
which  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  the 
Commandant  of  the  Town  of  Ville  Marie,  and  held  the 
rank  of  Major  in  the  forces.  He  also  deserves  notoriety 
for  a  reason  that  is  rarely  accredited  to  him,  he  was  the 
owner  of  a  dog  called  Pilotte,  which  the  late  Philippe 
Hebert  has  immortalized  in  his  statue  of  Maisonneuve,  in 
which  Closse  is  represented  holding  his  pet.  Pilotte  was 
apparently  a  mongrel  that  spent  most  of  her  time  out- 
side the  palisades  of  Ville  Marie.  She  had  numerous 
progeny,  and  on  the  appearance  of  any  Indians  in  the 
neighbourhood,  she  and  her  puppies  warned  the  inhabit- 
ants by  their  yelping. 

The  second  grant  made  by  the  Seminary  was  signed 
by  Monsieur  Souart,  P.S.S.,  and  was  for  his  nephew, 
Monsieur  Hautmesnil.  This  was  a  seigniory  which  ran 
across  the  Island  towards  its  eastern  end,  between  the 
Saint  Lawrence  and  the  Riviere  des  Prairies. 
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The  Island  of  Montreal  had  become  a  vulnerable 
point  for  Indian  attack,  situated  as  it  was  at  the  juncture 
of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Saint  Lawrence,  it  was  on  the 
road  of  all  the  Indians  travelling  towards  the  east.  In 
order  to  overcome  this  danger,  in  1671  the  Sulpicians 
decided  to  grant  seigniories  to  the  officers  who  had  been 
left  behind  by  de  Tracy.  Their  idea  was  to  create 
military  seigniories  at  all  points  where  Indian  attack 
might  be  expected,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  they 
established  a  formidable  array  of  holdings  at  the  ends 
of  the  Island. 

To  carry  out  this  plan,  the  first  grant  which  they 
made  in  this  year  was  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Island, 
and  was  to  sieur  Picote  de  Belestie,  it  consisted  of  a 
grant  of  land  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  extending  as  far 
as  Bout-de-l'Isle,  fronting  both  the  Saint  Lawrence  and 
the  Riviere  des  Prairies.  As  none  of  these  grants  appear 
in  the  'Registre  d'lntendance',  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  exact  locations  of  their  areas. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Island 
facing  the  Riviere  des  Prairies,  the  Seminary  granted 
two  noble  fiefs  to  two  officers  of  Lamotte's  Company. 
The  first  grant  was  signed  on  the  1st  of  December  1671, 
in  favour  of  a  young  Lieutenant,  Philippe  de  Carion  de 
Fresnoy,  and  the  second  was  made  to  an  Ensign  named 
Paul  de  Morel.  The  areas  of  these  grants  were  extended 
the  following  year. 

On  December  26th  1671,  Zacharie  Dupuis,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Town  of  Ville  Marie,  received  a 
seigniory  at  Verdun,  which  included  Heron  Island, 
situated  in  the  Lachine  Rapids;  and  on  the  1st  of  April 
1672,  Charles  d'Ailleboust  de  Mousseaux  received  the 
grant  of  a  seigniory. 

On  January  the  19th  1672,  Monsieur  Dollier  de 
Casson,  in  the  name  of  the  Sulpicians,  granted  a  fief 
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on  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  to  Monsieur  Sidrac 
de  Gue,  who  called  his  grant  Boisbrillant.  He  later 
sold  this  seigniory  to  Charles  Le  Moyne  de  Longueuil 
and  Jacques  le  Ber,  his  brother-in-law.  Finally  pass- 
ing into  the  possession  of  le  Ber,  it  became  known 
as  the  seigniory  of  Senneville.  As  we  have  seen,  le  Ber 
was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Montreal  who  had  bought  his 
way  into  the  untitled  noblesse,  and  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Monsieur  de  Senneville.i 

On  June  the  30th  1672,  the  Sulpicians  granted  a 
seigniory  adjoining  that  of  d'Ailleboust  de  Mousseaux 
to  two  brothers,  Louis  de  Bertet  de  Chally  and  Gabriel 
de  Bertet  de  la  Joubadiere.  They  called  their  fief  Belie- 
ve tte.  Another  adjoining  seigniory  was  granted  to 
Claude  Robutel  de  Saint-Andre.  Of  all  the  seigniories 
granted  by  the  Sulpicians,  the  most  interesting  was  that 
of  Lachine,  which  was  given  provisionally  in  1667  to 
Rene  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle,  the  Explorer  of  the 
West.  La  Salle  had  been  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits  and 
had  decided  to  enter  their  Society.  After  completing 
the  necessary  studies  he  entered  as  a  Novice,  but  when 
he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three  his  restless  nature 
overcame  his  vocation  for  a  monastic  life,  and  on  his 
own  request  he  was  relieved  of  his  obligations,  and  left 
their  College.  He  had  a  brother,  a  Sulpician  priest 
who  had  come  to  New  France  and  was  living  at  Ville 
Marie.  He  was  known  as  Francois  Cavelier.  La  Salle 
decided  to  join  him,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
we  find  him  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Sulpician 
seigniory  at  Montreal.  Evidently  the  uncertainty  of  his 
religious  vocation  caused  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the 
priests  of  Saint  Sulpice,  for  Monsieur  de  Queylus,  al- 
though receiving  him  with  warmth,  granted  him  a 


1.— See  page  107. 
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seigniory,  but  only  provisionally,  in  order  to  make  him 
prove  his  worth.  However,  becoming  satisfied  with  his 
new  seignior,  he  confirmed  the  grant  in  writing  in  1669. 
In  payment  as  'Lods  et  ventes'  he  gave  a  medal  of  fine 
gold.  According  to  the  confirmation  of  the  grant  which 
he  had  received,  his  seigniory  was  'En  fief  noble*.  The 
monotonous  life  of  a  seignior  soon  palled  on  him,  and 
again  becoming  restless  he  sold  most  of  his  seigniory  back 
to  the  Sulpicians  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  livres,  but 
he  retained  four  hundred  arpents  and  his  manor.  Later 
on,  he  sold  this  to  one  Jean  Milot  for  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  livres,  which  should  be  considered  an  excellent 
bargain  for  him,  as  he  had  only  cleared  nine  or  ten 
arpents,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  1669,  the  day  of  his 
departure  for  the  West,  he  sold  the  last  remaining  piece 
of  land  he  possessed,  which  was  situated  above  Laehine, 
to  Jacques  le  Ber  for  the  sum  of  six  thousand  livres 
(Tournois).  This  terminated  the  seigniorial  escapade 
of  La  Salle,  which  had  been  anything  but  successful  from 
an  administrative  point  of  view,  but  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  astute  financial  transaction. 

The  Seminary  granted  lands  to  other  people,  and  to 
two  Religious  Institutions,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, the  Island  contained  the  seigniories  of  Carion, 
Morel,  Verdun,  Boisbrillant,  Saint-Andre,  d'Ailleboust, 
Bellevue,  Saint-Augustin,  Laehine,  Lagauchetiere,  Saint- 
Joseph,  Nazareth  and  the  Hotel-Dieu.  This  completes 
the  Sulpician  grants. 

Of  the  land  owners  resident  in  Montreal,  Jacques 
le  Ber  was  the  most  prominent.  Besides  his  seigniory 
at  Senneville  and  the  land  which  he  had  bought  from  La 
Salle,  he  received  as  a  grant  two-thirds  of  the  Island 
lying  to  the  south  of  Montreal,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Nuns'  Island,  and  the  real  name  of  which  is  He 
Saint-Paul.    His  possession  was  confirmed  by  an  order 
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from  the  King,  dated  the  23rd  of  April  1700.  The  other 
third  of  this  Island  was  granted  to  Claude  Robutel,  the 
owner  of  the  Seminary  grant  of  Saint-Andre.  Another 
Monsieur  le  Ber,  a  descendant  of  this  one,  owned  the 
seigniory  of  la  Salle,  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  which  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

The  Isle  Sainte-Therese  which  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Montreal  Island,  was  granted  on  the 
3rd  of  November  1672,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands, 
by  Talon,  the  Intendant,  to  sieur  Dugue.  This  grant 
reserves  to  Monsieur  de  Repentigny  any  rights  which  he 
may  possess  in  the  surrounding  locality.  Adjacent  to 
this  is  Isle  Boudron,  which  was  granted  on  the  3rd  of 
November  1672,  to  Monsieur  de  Repentigny. 

On  the  same  day,  the  islands  which  lie  between 
Montreal  and  the  south  shore  opposite  Boucherville  were 
granted  by  Talon  to  sieur  Fortel,  while  the  islands  known 
as  Isles  Beauregard,  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Boucher- 
ville Islands  between  Montreal  and  Vercheres,  were 
granted  on  the  19th  of  October  1685,  by  Frontenac  to 
sieur  Beauregard.  One  of  these  was  opposite  the 
seigniory  of  Vercheres,  while  the  other  was  opposite  the 
seigniory  of  Grandmaison. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  there  were  three  great 
island  seigniories,  that  of  Isle  Jesus,  which  was  first 
granted  to  Francois  Berthelot,  who  exchanged  it  for  the 
Jesuit  seigniory  of  the  Island  of  Orleans.  The  con- 
firmation of  this  exchange  appears  in  the  form  of 
a  grant  signed  by  Calieres  and  Bochart,  dated  on  the 
23rd  of  October  1689,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  this  Island 
as  well  as  Isle-aux-V aches,  which  lies  at  its  eastern  end 
in  the  Riviere  des  Mille  Isles,  were  granted  to  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec  and  the  Seminary  of  that  City. 

Towards  the  western  end  of  Isle  Jesus,  and  opposite 
what  is  now  the  Village  of  Sainte-Genevieve  on  the 
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Island  of  Montreal,  there  is  He  Bizard,  of  which  the 
original  name  appears  to  have  been  Isle  Bonaventure. 
This  grant  was  made  on  the  24th  and  25th  days  of  October 
1678,  by  Frontenac  and  Duchesneau  to  sieur  Bizard. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Island  of  Montreal  there 
lies  the  large  island  of  He  Perrot.  This  was  granted  on 
the  29th  of  October  1672,  by  Talon  to  sieur  Perrot,  from 
whom  the  Island  got  its  name,  together  with  the  adjacent 
islands  of  Isle  de  la  Paix,  Isle  aux  Pins,  Isle  Sainte-Gene- 
vieve  and  Isle  Saint-Gilles.  Perrot  was  a  Captain  in 
the  Regiment  d'Auvergne,  and  had  married  Madeleine 
de  Laguide,  a  niece  of  Talon,  and  his  appointment  appears 
to  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  Talon  with  Colbert. 

This  completes  the  seigniories  granted  by  the  Sul- 
picians  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  the  grants  made 
by  Governors  and  Intendants  on  the  adjacent  islands. 


THE  SEIGNIORIES  WEST  OF  MONTREAL. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


To  the  west  of  Montreal  along  the  Ottawa  River, 
there  were  few  seigniories,  but  they  were  very  large  and 
important.  The  greatest  of  them  was  the  seigniory  of 
the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains.  This  was  granted  on  the 
17th  of  October  1717,  by  Philippe  de  Rigaud,  the 
Governor,  and  Michel  Begon,  the  Intendant,  to  the 
Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  of  Montreal.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  according  to  the  'Registre  d'lntendance',  this 
grant  specifies  that  it  is  the  Seminary  of  Montreal  who 
are  the  recipients,  and  not  Saint  Sulpice  of  Paris.  This 
grant  was  made  to  the  west  of  the  seigniory  of  Mille 
Isles,  and  had  a  frontage  on  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains 
of  three  and  a  half  leagues  by  a  depth  of  three  leagues. 
By  an  edict  of  the  King  confirming  this  grant,  dated  the 
1st  of  March  1735,  he  increased  the  depth  to  six  leagues. 
On  September  the  26th  1733,  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois 
and  Gilles  Hocquart  granted  the  lands  which  lay  between 
the  seigniories  of  Two  Mountains  and  Mille  Isles  to 
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the  Ecclesiastics  of  Saint  Sulpice  of  Paris,i  which 
increased  the  original  frontage  on  the  Lake  by  two 
leagues,  together  will  all  the  islands  which  lay  before 
them.  The  boundaries  of  this  increase  in  area  of  the 
original  seigniory  are  difficult  to  trace,  for  they  are 
described  according  to  the  roads  which  existed  at  that 
time. 

Further  up  the  Ottawa  was  the  seigniory  of  Argen- 
teuil.  This  grant  appears  first  to  have  been  made  by  the 
French  Government  to  sieur  d'Ailleboust  and  other 
persons,  and  to  have  had  a  frontage  of  two  leagues  on 
the  Ottawa  River.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Long  Sault,  and  the  measurement  was  to  be  drawn 
towards  Montreal.  It  probably  reached  the  seigniory  of 
the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains.  The  date  of  this  grant  is 
unknown,  but  on  the  7th  of  March  1725,  Pierre  Louis 
Panet  was  the  proprietor  of  the  seigniory  of  Argenteuil. 
On  that  date  he  rendered  Fealty  and  Homage,  and  pro- 
duced a  transfer  of  this  seigniory  from  Madame  Louise 
Denis,  widow  of  Pierre  d'Ailleboust,  sieur  d'Argenteuil, 
who  had  been  the  proprietress. 

The  most  westerly  concession  on  the  Ottawa  was 
that  which  was  given  to  Monseigneur  Frangois  de  Laval, 
Bishop  of  Petra,  and  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Quebec.  This 
was  granted  by  the  Company  of  the  West  Indies  on  the 
16th  of  May  1674.  It  was  situated  at  the  Chaudiere  Falls, 
commonly  known  as  the  Little  Nation,  and  descended 
the  River  which  at  that  time  was  known  as  the  road  of 
the  Outawas.  It  had  a  frontage  of  five  leagues  by  an 
equal  depth.  On  the  death  of  Monseigneur  de  Laval  this 
fief  reverted  to  the  Seminary  of  Quebec.  A  part  of  this 
seigniory  was  bought  in  1802  by  Joseph  Papineau,  father 


1. — The  designation  of  'Seminary  of  Montreal'  and  'Saint  Sulpice 
of  Paris'  is  used  indiscriminately  in  these  deeds. 
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of  the  leader  of  the  Rebellion  of  1837,  who  gave  in  part 
payment  his  professional  services  as  a  notary. 

On  the  south  shore  of  the  Ottawa  River,  adjoining 
Isle  Perrot,  was  the  seigniory  of  Vaudreuil.  This  was 
granted  on  the  12th  of  October  1702,  by  Victor  de  Caliere 
and  Jean  Bochart  to  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  for  "him- 
self, his  children  and  children  to  be  born".  It  consisted 
of  half  the  tongue  of  land  situated  between  the  Ottawa 
and  Saint  Lawrence  Rivers,  at  a  place  known  as  the 
Cascades.  It  was  to  have  a  frontage  of  four  leagues  on 
the  Ottawa,  by  a  depth  of  one  league  and  a  half  at  the 
widest  point  of  the  tongue,  and  by  half  a  league  at  the 
end.  It  was  to  join  the  seigniory  of  Soulanges  which 
faced  the  Saint  Lawrence  at  a  point  known  as  Isle 
aux  Tourtes. 

The  next  seigniory  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Ottawa 
was  that  of  Rigaud,  which  was  granted  by  the  Marquis 
de  Beauharnois  and  Gilles  Hocquart  to  the  two  brothers, 
the  sieurs  de  Cavagniol  and  Rigaud.  It  faced  the 
Ottawa,  which  is  described  in  this  deed  as  the  'Grande 
Riviere',  and  stretched  from  the  seigniory  of  Vaudreuil 
on  a  frontage  of  three  leagues  towards  the  Rapids  of 
the  Long  Sault,  and  had  a  depth  of  three  leagues.  The 
grant  was  made  on  the  29th  of  October  1732,  and  it 
included  any  islands  that  might  face  it. 

Adjoining  the  seigniory  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 
on  the  south,  and  facing  the  Saint  Lawrence,  was  the 
seigniory  of  Soulanges,  which  was  granted  on  the  12th 
of  October  1702,  by  Hector  de  Caliere  and  Jean  Bochart 
to  Pierre  Jacques  Marie  de  Joybert,  Chevalier  de  Sou- 
langes. It  consisted  of  the  southern  half  of  the  tongue 
of  land  formed  by  the  juncture  of  the  Ottawa  and  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  It  had  about  the  same  area  as  the 
seigniory  of  Vaudreuil,  and  began  at  the  Pointe  aux  Cas- 
cades.   West  of  this,  was  the  seigniory  given  by  the 
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Marquis  de  Beauharnois  to  Joseph  Le  Moyne,  Chevalier 
de  Longueuil.  It  adjoined  the  Soulanges  seigniory  at  the 
Pointe  aux  Cascades,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  Pointe 
au  Beaudet,  which  made  about  two  leagues  of  frontage 
by  three  of  depth. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  south  shore  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  opposite  the  Island  of  Montreal.  Ad- 
joining the  Barony  of  Longueuil  there  was  the  seigniory 
of  Laprairie  de  la  Magdelaine.  This  grant  was  made 
on  the  1st  of  April  1647,  by  sieur  de  Lauzon  to  the  Jesuits. 
It  had  a  frontage  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  of  two  leagues, 
and  began  on  the  east,  at  a  point  opposite  Saint-Helen's 
Island,  and  extended  a  quarter  of  a  league  above  the 
prairie  which  was  known  as  La  Magdelaine,  to  a  point 
where  there  are  some  islands  below  the  Lachine  Rapids, 
and  it  had  a  depth  of  four  leagues.  This  grant  would 
include  to-day  the  Town  of  Saint  Lambert  and  the  Village 
of  Laprairie;  and  the  prairie  mentioned  in  the  grant  is 
undoubtedly  the  Laprairie  Common  of  to-day. 

Facing  the  Lachine  Rapids,  and  adjoining  to  the 
west,  the  seigniory  of  Laprairie  de  la  Magdelaine,  was 
that  of  Sault  Saint-Louis,  which  was  also  granted  to 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  on  the  29th  of  March  1680  by  the 
King.  It  had  a  frontage  of  two  leagues  by  two  leagues 
in  depth,  and  contained  all  the  islands  in  front  of  it. 
This  was  really  an  extension  of  the  seigniory  of 
Laprairie. 

Next,  to  the  west,  was  the  seigniory  of  Chateauguay. 
This  grant  was  made  on  the  29th  of  September  1673,  to 
sieur  Le  Moyne  de  Longueuil.  It  had  a  frontage  of  two 
leagues  on  Lake  Saint-Louis,  which  were  measured  from 
a  point  ten  arpents  below  the  Riviere-du-Loup  on  the 
east,  and  extended  towards  the  west.  It  had  a  depth  of 
three  leagues,  and  included  in  the  grant  was  Isle  Saint- 
Bernard  which  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  River. 
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Next  and  last,  to  the  west,  was  the  grant  made  on  the 
12th  of  April  1729,  to  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois  and 
to  sieur  Claude  de  Beauharnois  de  Beaumont,  his  brother. 
It  joined  the  seigniory  of  Chateauguay,  and  included  all 
the  islands  which  fronted  it. 

Behind  the  seigniories  of  Saint  Louis  and  Chateau- 
guay there  was  the  seigniory  of  La  Salle.  It  had  as 
neighbours  the  seigniory  of  Laprairie  on  the  east,  and 
Beauharnois  on  the  west,  and  therefore,  had  a  frontage 
equal  to  the  combined  frontages  of  Chateauguay  and 
Saint  Louis,  and  was  one  league  and  a  half  in  depth.  It 
was  granted  to  Jean  Baptiste  le  Ber,  sieur  de  Senneville, 
a  descendant  of  Jacques  le  Ber.  The  grant  was  made 
by  the  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere  and  Bigot  on  the  20th 
of  April  1750. 


THE  SEIGNIORIES  ON  THE  YAMASKA  AND 
THE  RICHELIEU. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


There  were  many  seigniories  situated  on  the 
Yamaska  River,  and  between  it  and  the  Richelieu.  Some 
of  the  most  renowned  fiefs  were  in  this  district.  If  one 
were  to  go  up  the  Yamaska  from  Lake  Saint  Peter,  the 
first  large  seigniory  would  be  that  of  Saint  Hyacinth, 
which  was  granted  on  the  23rd  of  September  1748,  by 
Rolland  Michel  Varrin  and  Bigot,  the  Intendant,  to  Fran- 
cois de  Rigaud,  the  seignior  of  Vaudreuil.  This  seigniory 
extended  on  both  sides  of  the  River.  It  had  a  frontage, 
towards  the  north,  of  six  leagues,  while  its  depth  on  the 
River  measured  three  leagues.  The  two  parts  of  the 
seigniory  on  either  side  of  the  River  did  not  face  each 
other,  for  the  seigniory  of  Monsieur  de  Saint-Ours  which 
faced  the  Richelieu,  extended  through  to  the  Yamaska. 
This  concession  did  not  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Yamaska 
because  the  seigniories  of  Lake  Saint  Peter  intervened, 
its  northernmost  boundary  was  at  a  point  seven  leagues 
from  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
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The  next  seigniory  was  that  of  de  Ramezay,  which 
was  granted  on  the  17th  of  October  1710.  This  grant 
was  a  square  piece  of  land,  each  boundary  of  which 
measured  three  leagues.  It  was  situated  on  the  Yamaska 
River  at  a  point  where  the  little  River  of  Scibouet 
empties  into  the  larger  stream.  The  boundaries  extended 
from  a  league  and  a  half  below  the  Scibouet  to  a  league 
and  a  half  above  it.  The  grant  also  specified  that  all 
the  islands  were  included,  and  it  was  known  as  the 
seigniory  de  Ramezay. 

Further  up  the  Yamaska  was  the  seigniory  of  Bour- 
chemin, which  was  granted  on  the  22nd  of  June  1695, 
by  Frontenac  and  Bochart  to  sieur  Jacques  Francois 
Bourchemin.  This  seigniory  measured  one  league  and  a 
half  on  either  side  of  the  Yamaska  River,  and  had  a 
depth  of  one  league  and  a  half,  which  was  measured 
from  a  point  one  half  a  league  below  the  Brook  called  Sal- 
vayle,  and  from  another  point  a  league  above  it,  which 
was  amongst  the  ungranted  lands.  Included  in  the  grant 
were  all  the  islands  and  prairies  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  seigniory  of  Saint  Charles  was  situated  above 
and  adjoining  the  seigniory  of  Bourchemin.  This  was 
granted  on  the  14th  of  August  1701,  by  Hector  de 
Caliere,  the  Governor,  and  Jacques  Bochart  to  sieur  Rene 
Fezeret.  It  had  a  superficial  area  on  the  Yamaska 
River  of  one  league  and  a  half,  it  extended  into  the  un- 
granted lands,  and  included  all  islands,  prairies  and 
shoals.  This  seigniory  of  Saint  Charles  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  other  seigniory  of  Saint  Charles 
which  was  situated  on  the  Richelieu  not  far  distant,  and 
which  belonged  to  the  Hertels. 

On  the  8th  of  August  of  the  following  year,  Caliere 
and  Bochart  granted  to  sieur  Charon  a  piece  of  land  two 
leagues  square  on  the  Richelieu,  adjoining  the  seigniories 
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of  Saint  Charles  and  Bourchemin.  This  was  known  as 
the  seigniory  of  Bonsecours. 

The  family  of  Fezeret,  who  are  described  as  bour- 
geois from  Montreal,  were  prominent  landholders  in  this 
district,  for,  on  the  1st  of  August  1708,  we  find  that 
Marie  Fezeret  received  a  concession  adjoining  the  Bour- 
chemin seigniory,  of  a  piece  of  ungranted  land  measuring 
five  arpents  of  frontage  by  a  depth  of  two  leagues  less 
one  arpent.  This  grant  was  made  to  her  by  de  Vau- 
dreuil  and  Raudot,  while  at  a  later  date  she  received 
another  piece  of  ungranted  land  next  to  her  father's 
seigniory.  This  had  a  frontage  of  sixty  arpents  by  a 
league  and  a  half  in  depth  extending  into  the  ungranted 
country.   This  was  the  last  seigniory  on  the  Yamaska. 

The  prominent  seigniories  on  the  Richelieu  River 
were  mostly  situated  on  the  east  shore,  for,  the  greater 
seigniories  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  had  in  many  cases 
extended  through  to  the  west  shore  of  the  Richelieu.  The 
first  concession  was  that  of  Saint  Charles,  made  on  the 
1st  of  March  1695,  by  Frontenac  and  Bochart  to  sieur 
Hertel  de  la  Fresniere.  This  had  a  frontage  on  the  east 
shore  of  two  leagues  by  a  similar  depth. 

The  next  important  seigniory  was  that  of  Rouville. 
It  was  granted  on  the  18th  of  January  1694  by  Frontenac 
and  Bochart  to  sieur  Jean  Baptiste  Hertel,  sieur  de  Rou- 
ville. It  joined  on  one  side  the  land  of  the  seigniory  of 
Chambly,  faced  the  Richelieu  River,  and  had  a  front- 
age of  two  leagues  by  a  depth  of  a  league  and  a  half. 
The  Hertels  later  became  prominent  in  the  history  of 
New  France,  and  were  active  in  the  raids  upon  the 
British  Colonies  to  the  south. 

The  seigniory  of  Saint  Denis  which  was  referred 
to  in  the  description  of  the  fief  of  Contrecoeur,  reached 
the  Richelieu  River  as  its  southern  boundary.  It  was 
granted  on  the  20th  of  September  1694  by  Frontenac 
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and  Bochart  to  Louis  de  Ganne,  sieur  de  la  Falaise.  Its 
frontage  was  the  same  as  that  of  Contrecceur,  namely, 
two  leagues,  and  it  had  an  equal  depth.  It  extended 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  Contrecceur  as  far  as  the 
Richelieu  River,  and  all  the  islands  in  that  River  which 
were  situated  in  front  of  it  were  included  in  its 
boundaries. 

The  concession  of  Monnoir  was  nearby.  This  was 
made  on  the  25th  of  March  by  Rigaud  who  was  Governor 
at  the  time,  and  Raudot,  the  Intendant,  to  sieur  de 
Ramezay.  It  had  a  frontage  of  two  leagues  by  a  depth 
of  three  leagues  along  the  River  of  the  Hurons,  it  joined 
on  one  side  the  seigniory  of  Chambly,  and  extended  on 
the  other  into  the  ungranted  lands.  Thirty-one  years 
later,  on  the  12th  of  June  1739,  the  Marquis  de  Beau- 
harnois  and  Hocquart  increased  the  area  of  the  seigniory 
of  Monnoir.  They  granted  to  sieur  Jean  Baptiste 
Nicholas  Roc  de  Ramezay  a  further  frontage  of  two 
ieagues  by  a  depth  of  three  leagues,  which  was  to  form 
part  of  the  original  seigniory. 

In  this  neighbourhood  also  was  the  seigniory  of  de 
Bleury,  which  was  granted  on  the  30th  of  October  1750 
by  the  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere  and  Bigot  to  sieur  Sabre- 
vois  de  Bleury.  This  grant  had  a  frontage  of  three 
leagues  by  an  equal  depth  along  the  Chambly  River,  and 
bordered  the  seigniory  of  sieur  de  Hertel.  Adjoining 
this  was  the  seigniory  of  Sabrevois,  which  was  granted 
on  the  1st  of  November  of  the  same  year  by  de  la  Jon- 
quiere and  Bigot  to  sieur  de  Sabrevois,  and  had  a  front- 
age of  about  two  leagues  by  a  depth  of  three  leagues. 

There  was  also  the  seigniory  of  Noyan,  which 
reached  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  granted  on  the  8th 
of  July  1743,  by  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois  and  Gilles 
Hocquart  to  sieur  Chavois  de  Noyan.  It  had  a  frontage 
on  the  Chambly  River  of  two  leagues  by  a  depth  of  three 
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leagues,  and  extended  to  Lake  Champlain.  Included  in 
this  grant  was  lisle  aux  Tetes,  which  was  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River.  Also  on  Lake  Champlain  was 
the  seigniory  of  Saint  Armand,  granted  on  the  23rd  of 
September  1748,  by  Holland  Michel  Barrin,  the  Governor, 
and  Bigot,  the  Intendant,  to  sieur  Nicolas  Rene  Levas- 
seur.  This  had  a  frontage  of  three  leagues  on  the  Mis- 
sisquoi  River,  by  a  depth  of  six  leagues.  The  six 
leagues  were  to  be  measured  from  a  point  eight  arpents 
below  the  first  Falls.  A  great  part  of  this  seigniory 
was  situated  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  to-day  would  be 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

By  a  grant  made  on  the  3rd  of  April  1793,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnois  and  Gilles  Hocquart,  sieur  Fou- 
cault  received  a  seigniory  to  the  north  of  the  seigniory 
of  Noyan,  which  had  a  frontage  of  two  leagues  and  an 
equal  depth,  and  touched  both  on  the  Chambly  River  and 
the  Bay  of  Missisquoi.  This  was  known  as  the  seigniory 
de  Foucault. 

The  seigniory  of  de  Beaujeu,  or  Lacolle,  was 
situated  almost  on  the  American  border.  It  was  granted 
on  the  8th  of  April  1733,  by  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois 
and  Hocquart  to  sieur  Louis  Denis  de  la  Ronde.  It  faced 
the  Chambly  River,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  seigniory  of  de  Lery.  It  had  a  frontage  of  two 
leagues  by  a  depth  of  three  and  included  the  little  island 
just  north  of  l'lsle  aux  Tetes. 

Further  down  the  Richelieu  there  was  the  seigniory 
of  de  Lery,  to  the  north  of  the  seigniory  of  de  Beaujeu. 
This  grant  was  made  on  the  6th  of  April  1753,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnois  and  Gilles  Hocquart  to  sieur 
Chaussegros  de  Lery,  it  had  a  frontage  of  two  leagues 
on  the  Chambly  River  by  a  depth  of  four  leagues,  and 
to  the  north  it  adjoined  the  seigniory  of  de  Longueuil, 
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which  extended  through  from  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the 
Richelieu. 

There  was  also  in  this  neighbourhood  the  seigniory 
of  Chambly,  which  was  granted  by  Talon  on  the  29th 
of  October  1672,  to  sieur  de  Chambly.  It  had  a  frontage 
of  six  leagues  and  a  depth  of  one,  and  was  two  leagues 
distant  from  the  fort  of  Chambly. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Richelieu  there  was  the 
seigniory  of  Beloeil,  which  was  granted  on  the  18th  of 
January  1694,  by  Frontenac  and  Bochart  to  sieur  Joseph 
Hertel.  It  was  on  the  Richelieu  River  to  an  extent 
of  two  leagues,  and  had  a  depth  of  a  league  and  a  half. 
This  seigniory  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  sieur 
de  Longueuil  who  received  from  Philippe  de  Rigaud,  the 
Governor,  and  Francois  de  Beauharnois,  the  Intendant, 
an  extension  of  one  league  of  frontage  by  a  depth  of  a 
league  and  a  half,  extending  behind  the  seigniory  of 
Chambly. 

There  was  also  the  seigniory  of  Cournoyer,  which 
was  granted  on  the  1st  of  March  1695,  by  Frontenac  and 
Bochart  to  sieur  de  Cournoyer.  It  had  a  frontage  on 
the  Richelieu  of  two  leagues  by  an  equal  depth,  and 
adjoined  the  seigniory  of  Beloeil. 

This  completes  the  seigniories  which  were  situated 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 


s 


THE  SEIGNIORIES  ON  THE  BAY  DES  CHALEURS 
AND  ON  THE  MAINLAND  OF 
THE  SOUTH  SHORE. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


On  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs  the  first  seigniory  was 
really  in  New  Brunswick.  By  an  Act  of  Fealty  and 
Homage  made  on  the  3rd  on  June  1736  by  Jean  Claude 
Louet,  acting  for  his  wife,  Anne  Morin,  who  was  the 
widow  of  Rene  d'Eneau,  and  also  on  behalf  of  Captain 
Rene  d'Eneau,  her  son,  joint-owners  of  the  fief  d'Eneau, 
he  produced  an  ordinance  signed  by  the  Intendant 
Hocquart  dated  the  28th  of  March  1691,  and  declared 
that  his  titles  to  the  land  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
English.  He  petitioned  that  he  should  remain  in  pos- 
session of  the  River  Restigouche,  with  eight  square 
leagues  of  land.  The  ordinance  accorded  him  possession, 
withholding  only  any  rights  which  Frontenac  might 
possess  over  these  grants  as  seignior  of  Miramichi. 
There  was  an  agreement  reached  between  the  heirs  of 
the  late  Rene  d'Eneau  and  Frontenac,  by  which  the 
boundaries  of  this  seigniory,  which  was  known  as  Clo- 
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ridon,  should  be  confined  between  the  Rivers  Porcepic 
and  the  Restigouche  itself. 

On  the  Quebec  shore  in  what  is  now  Bonaventure 
County,  at  a  point  known  as  Bonaventure  Bay,  one  of 
the  three  English  seigniories  was  situated.  This  grant 
was  made  to  John  Schoolbred  on  the  4th  of  July  1788, 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Dorchester,  and  consisted 
of  several  tracts  and  parcels  of  land  facing  the  Bay 
des  Chaleurs.  This  grant  included  several  small  par- 
cels of  ground  scattered,  from  Restigouche  on  the 
west  to  Perce  on  the  east.  It  is  not  properly  speaking 
a  seigniory  according  to  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term, 
as  there  is  no  great  area  of  land  involved.  The  measure- 
ments used  in  the  description  of  this  fief  are  all  English. 

The  first  French  grant  in  this  part  of  the  country 
was  the  seigniory  of  Bonaventure,  granted  on  the  23rd 
of  April  1697,  by  Frontenac  and  Bochart  to  sieur  de  la 
Croix.  This  faced  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs  and  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bonaventure  River,  having 
a  frontage  of  two  leagues  by  a  depth  of  four,  together 
with  all  the  islands  in  front  of  it. 

The  next  grant  was  that  of  Paspebiac  which  was 
made  on  the  10th  of  November  1770.  It  was  near  the 
present  Town  of  New  Carlisle,  at  a  point  known  as 
Paspebiac,  and  was  granted  by  Rigaud  and  Raudot.  It 
extended  a  mile  on  either  side  of  this  point,  and  had  a 
depth  of  three  leagues,  the  first  seignior  who  received 
the  grant  was  Pierre  Leymar. 

To  the  east  of  this,  was  the  seigniory  of  Port  Daniel. 
This  grant  was  made  on  the  12th  of  December  1696,  by 
Frontenac  and  Bochart  to  sieur  Rene  d'Eneau.  It 
was  situated  at  the  Bay  of  Port  Daniel,  and  was 
measured  from  the  eastern  Cape  of  this  port,  and  ran 
three  leagues  to  the  west,  by  one  league  in  depth,  and 
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contained  all  rights  to  rivers  or  streams  which  might 
flow  through  it. 

As  we  approach  the  sea,  we  come  to  the  seigniory  of 
Grand  Pabos,  which  was  granted  on  the  4th  of  November 
1696,  by  Frontenac  and  Bochart  to  Rene  Hubert.  It 
had  a  frontage  of  two  leagues  measured  from  a  point 
one  half  a  league  from  the  Grand  Pabos  River  and 
extended  as  far  as  the  Little  Pabos  River.  Still  fur- 
ther east  there  was  the  seigniory  of  Grande  Riviere 
which  was  granted  on  the  31st  of  May  1697,  by  Fron- 
tenac and  Bochart  to  sieur  Jacques  Cochu.  This  was 
to  be  measured  from  the  boundary  of  the  seigniory 
of  Grand  Pabos,  and  to  have  a  frontage  of  two  leagues 
extending  towards  Cape  Espoir  and  the  Island  of  Perce. 
The  next  seigniory  we  meet  is  that  of  PAnce  de  l'Etang 
which  has  been  dealt  with  already.  There  was  also  the 
seigniory  of  Miramichi,  which  appears  to  have  been 
granted  to  Frontenac.  This  was  situated  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  there  is  no  record  of  it  extant. 

In  the  centre  of  Gaspe  there  was  the  seigniory  of 
Lake  Matapediach,  which  was  granted  on  the  26th  of 
May  1694,  by  Bochart  to  sieur  Nicolas  Joseph  d'Amour. 
The  grant  consisted  of  a  lake  called  Matapediach,  with 
one  league  of  the  land  surrounding  it. 

There  were  also  seigniories  on  the  Chaudiere  River. 
There  was  the  seigniory  of  de  l'lsle  which  was  granted 
on  the  24th  of  September  1736,  by  the  Marquis  de 
Beauharnois  and  Hocquart,  on  the  northeastern  side 
of  the  Chaudiere  River.  It  measured  two  leagues  square, 
and  it  adjoined  the  fief  of  Joseph  Fleury  de  la  Gorgen- 
diere.  It  is  described  as  being  surrounded  by  ungranted 
lands,  and  included  in  the  grant  were  all  the  islands 
which  faced  it. 

The  next  grant  adjoining  this  was  made  by  Beau- 
harnois and  Hocquart  to  the  widow  Aubert.    It  also 
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measured  two  leagues  square,  and  was  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Chaudiere  River,  and  adjoined  the 
seigniory  of  la  Gorgendiere.  It  was  thus  in  front  of 
the  seigniory  of  sieur  de  l'lsle,  with  whom  she  was  to 
share  the  River.  This  grant  was  known  as  the  seigniory 
of  Aubert  Gallion. 

By  a  grant  on  the  23rd  of  September  1736,  Beau- 
harnois  and  Hocquart  gave  to  sieur  Fleury  de  Gorgendiere 
three  leagues  frontage  by  two  leagues  in  depth  on  both 
sides  of  the  Chaudiere  River,  together  with  all  the 
islands  which  might  be  found  between  these  shores.  This 
grant  was  apparently  cut  in  two  by  the  River,  and  this 
explains  the  fact  that  seigniories  situated  on  both  banks 
of  a  river  are  described  as  adjoining  it. 

The  next  grant  made  was  the  seigniory  of  Saint 
Joseph,  which  was  given  by  the  Marquis  de  Beauhar- 
nois  and  Hocquart  to  sieur  Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil.  It 
was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Chaudiere  River, 
and  also  included  all  lakes  and  islands  within  its  bounds. 
This  was  granted  on  the  23rd  of  September  1736,  and 
adjoined  the  grant  made  to  sieur  Taschereau. 

Next,  to  the  north,  is  the  seigniory  of  Sainte-Marie, 
granted  by  Beauharnois  and  Hocquart  to  sieur  Tas- 
chereau. This  grant  was  likewise  cut  in  two  by  the 
Chaudiere  River,  it  had  a  frontage  of  three  leagues  by 
a  depth  of  two,  and  included  all  lakes  and  islands,  Isle- 
au-Sapin  being  expressly  mentioned,  it  was  made  on  the 
same  day  as  that  of  Saint  Joseph. 

There  was  also  the  seigniory  of  Saint  Etienne, 
granted  on  the  7th  of  October  1737,  by  Beauharnois  and 
Hocquart  to  sieur  Francois  Etienne  Cugnet,  it  was 
situated  in  front  of  the  seigniory  of  Joliet,  and  extended 
from  the  limits  of  that  seigniory  as  far  as  "the  new 
seigniory  recently  awarded  to  sieur  Taschereau,"  it  had 
a  depth  of  two  leagues  and  a  frontage  on  the  Chaudiere 
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River  of  two  leagues,  and  like  the  others  it  took  in  all 
the  islands  within  its  bounds. 

In  this  neighbourhood  was  also  the  seigniory  of 
Joliet,  granted  on  the  30th  of  April  1697,  by  Frontenac 
and  Bochart  to  Louis  Joliet.  It  included  all  the  islands 
in  the  Trechemins  River  below  the  first  falls,  which 
contained  three  quarters  of  a  league  or  thereabouts, 
as  well  as  three  leagues  of  frontage  on  the  mainland 
by  an  equal  depth,  to  be  measured  from  a  point  half  a 
league  below  the  islands  and  extending  up  the  River 
towards  the  seigniory  of  Lauzon. 

There  was  the  seigniory  of  Deguir  which  was  granted 
on  the  23rd  of  September  1751,  by  the  Marquis  de  la 
Jonquiere  and  Francois  Bigot  to  sieur  Joseph  Deguir  dit 
Desrosiers,  of  two  leagues  of  land  by  four  leagues  in 
depth,  situated  on  the  Saint  Francis  River.  It  was 
bounded  by  the  seigniories  of  Saint  Francis  and  that 
owned  by  Madame  Petit.  There  was  one  other  seigniory 
on  the  Saint  Francis  River,  and  that  was  the  fief  of 
Pierrevllle,  which  was  granted  on  the  3rd  of  August  1683, 
by  Lefebvre,  the  Governor,  and  Demeulles,  the  Intendant, 
to  sieur  Laurent  Philippe.  It  measured  one  league  and 
a  half  of  front  by  one  league  in  depth.  It  faced  the 
Saint  Francis  River  and  adjoined  the  end  of  the  seigniory 
which  had  been  given  to  sieur  Crevier. 


Under  the  British,  there  were  many  grants  made 
which  were  not  held  in  feudal  tenure.  The  influx  of 
United  Empire  Loyalists  into  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Eastern  Townships  necessitated  many  territorial  grants. 
These  were  made  in  free  and  common  soccage,  and 
most  of  them  date  from  1796  to  1800.  They  were  all 
given  according  to  English  measurement,  and  are  de- 
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scribed  in  acres,  roods  and  perches.  They  were  given 
mostly  to  Englishmen,  and  many  of  them  were  of  great 
area.  An  example  of  the  munificence  displayed  was  the 
grant  made  to  Nicholas  Austin  on  the  19th  of  August 
1797,  of  sixty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one 
acres  in  the  Township  of  Potton. 

These  grants  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  feudal  tenure.  They  entailed  no  obligations  of  devel- 
opment or  settlement  as  did  the  seigniories  of  the  French 
Regime.  They  were  the  successors  of  the  French  grants, 
and  were  better  understood  by  the  British  settlers. 


CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


At  a  time  when  all  distances  were  great,  and  the 
ocean  hid  the  vast  unknown,  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Country  in  a  New  World  was  a  problem  that  would  try 
the  ability  of  the  greatest  men  that  any  nation  could 
produce. 

Spain  was  carving  colonies  in  the  Tropics  with  the 
sword  and  battle-axe,  while  fearless  corsairs  calling 
themselves  gentlemen  and  fawning  for  a  smile  from  a 
mannish  queen,  ploughed  the  seas  and  plundered  in  the 
name  of  England.  France  had  sent  her  navigators  to  the 
west  to  seize  the  forests  of  a  northern  land,  and  in  their 
place  to  sow  the  Fleurs-de-Lys. 

New  France  had  been  discovered.  Soldiers,  peasants 
and  missionaries  had  settled  upon  its  shores  to  fight,  to 
plow  or  to  be  martyred  for  the  Glory  of  God  and  the 
honour  of  Louis.  The  freedom  of  the  New  Land  had 
penetrated  into  the  souls  of  the  settlers.  They  felt  the 
call  of  the  wilderness  and  saw  the  care-free  life  of  the 
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savage.  Such  a  state  had  been  unknown  to  them,  for  at 
that  time  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  relative  exception 
of  England,  was  ruled  by  individual  men,  some  of  them 
Kings,  some  Cardinals,  and  some,  intriguers. 

Those  who  ruled  France  had  to  choose  a  form  of 
administration  for  the  new  land.  This  was  to  be  France 
anew,  with  French  customs,  French  laws  and  French 
culture.  Henri  III  was  the  first  to  face  the  question. 
He  had  known  the  powers  of  the  barons  and  the  servility 
of  the  masses.  He  saw  that  France  would  need  again  a 
military  strength  to  guide  her  child  in  America.  He  knew 
but  one  way  to  rule,  and  that  was  by  the  King  through 
the  overlords  of  the  people.  In  his  very  first  commission 
he  ordered  that  feudalism  should  be  planted  on  the  new 
shores.  Henri  IV  developed  it  in  the  patents  which  he 
granted  to  the  founders.  Louis  XIII  brought  the  feudal 
idea  to  its  culmination  in  his  Charter  of  the  Company  of 
One  Hundred  Associates.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the 
first  seigniory  was  founded,  and  it  was  under  the  influence 
of  Richelieu  that  New  France  took  root. 

It  was  natural  that  some  form  of  administration 
should  have  to  be  chosen  for  this  new  country  which 
would  duplicate  to  a  certain  extent,  the  government  of 
the  parent  land.  The  colony  grew,  and  Louis  XIV 
mounted  the  throne.  France  was  held  in  brillant 
despotism.  The  King  who  was  the  fountain  and 
personification  of  power  ruled  through  an  effete  nobility 
the  masses  of  the  people  who  could  hope  for  advancement 
only  in  another  world. 

It  was  to  the  Grand  Monarque  that  the  Governors  and 
Intendants  of  the  new  country  appealed  when  in  trouble. 
It  was  from  him  that  all  help  came.  Louis  sent  the  wives 
for  the  peasants,  the  food  for  the  colonists,  the  soldiers 
for  defence,  and  the  money  for  the  seigniors.  Richelieu 
before  him,  had  founded  the  work,  while  he  had  developed 
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it,  but  inspired  by  the  same  vision  both  saw  only  the  glory 
of  France. 

The  period  at  which  the  foundation  of  New  France 
was  undertaken  was  one  which  knew  of  no  equality.  The 
distinctions  of  birth  and  station  were  necessary  to  dictate 
and  to  administer.  The  need  was  clear  for  men  of  courage, 
with  ability  to  command  not  only  the  soldiers  but  the 
colonists,  who  had  for  examples  the  Redmen  of  the  woods, 
and  for  temptation  the  fur  trade.  As  the  colony  developed 
the  courreurs-de-bois  appeared.  They  sought  the  life  of 
the  savage,  and  a  freedom  which  surpassed  that  of  the 
animals  of  the  forest.  Wild  places  breed  wild  men,  and 
the  woods  of  Canada  was  not  the  place  to  chain  the  soul 
of  youth. 

The  status  of  the  peasant  in  France  had  curbed  too 
long  a  Gallic  temperament.  They  required  a  government 
which  could  hold  and  which  could  guide,  one  which  could 
carry  with  it  into  the  woods  its  powers  of  administra- 
tion. It  required  to  be  strong  and  economical,  wide  of 
powers,  yet  sympathetic  in  aspect,  able  to  develop  and 
ready  to  defend.  The  feudal  idea  of  government,  alone 
combined  these  qualities,  and  it  was  a  just  and  natural 
choice  to  make. 

The  value  of  the  feudal  form  of  landholding  has 
been  a  source  of  much  controversy.  The  antiquarians 
have  lauded  it,  the  writers  of  romance  have  used  it,  while 
the  radicals  have  ranted  against  it.  Its  qualities  were 
manifold.  It  was  at  the  same  time  the  safest  and  most 
economical  means  which  could  be  discovered  to  carry  out 
a  multitude  of  duties  in  a  single  office. 

The  seignior  was  a  useful  man.  He  was  the  King's 
land  agent,  the  defender  of  his  locality  against  Indian 
attack,  the  means  of  development  for  all  industries  in 
the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  the  counsellor  of  the 
vassal,  and  the  judge  of  the  malefactor. 
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The  idea  of  establishing  self-contained  centres  at 
great  distances  from  each  other  was  the  only  logical 
solution  amongst  people  of  the  temperament  and  men- 
tality of  the  Canadian  settlers.  They  were  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  France.  Normandy,  Brittany,  Auvergne  and 
the  Cote  d'Azur  sent  their  quota.  These,  living  in  small 
groups  along  the  banks  of  rushing  rivers,  or  sleeping 
their  long  hibernation  amid  ice  and  snow,  required  to 
have  in  their  midst  men  of  learning  and  experience  who 
could  guide  them  and  judge  them,  and  oversee  the  clearing 
of  the  land. 

In  a  country  of  the  size  of  New  France,  with 
scarcely  a  sprinkling  of  population,  any  idea  of  central- 
ization would  have  been  impossible.  The  placing  of  one 
man  of  superior  birth  and  education  in  a  position  from 
which  he  could  distribute  the  land,  and  when  he  had 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  settlers,  could  command  that 
it  be  cleared,  was  necessary.  This  was  the  raison- 
d'etre  of  the  seignior  and  the  role  in  which  he  could 
serve  best  the  country  he  was  helping  to  found. 

The  idea  of  forcing  the  habitants  to  clear  the  forest 
and  make  new  fields  is  one  which  has  come  through  to 
our  time.  The  policy  of  the  government  in  allotting 
land  to-day  has  changed  very  little  from  the  time  of  the 
French  Regime.  The  tenure  may  not  be  the  same,  but 
the  primary  obligation  of  clearing  the  woods  is  identical, 
and  the  same  penalty  of  forfeiture  exists  now  as  it  did 
in  the  past  for  non-fulfillment  of  this  duty. 

Economy  was  an  important  feature.  The  feudal 
system  eliminated  the  employment  of  numerous  func- 
tionaries who  would  otherwise  have  encumbered  the 
budget  of  the  country.  The  seignior  combined  them  all, 
and  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  instrument. 

In  an  infant  country,  far  away,  groping  like  a 
child,  the  necessity  of  paternalism  is  more  felt  than  in 
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a  land  that  has  long  been  established.  Life,  with  a  coun- 
try, is  like  with  a  man.  Sophistication  and  self-suf- 
ficiency can  only  come  with  age  and  experience.  The 
guiding  hand  of  the  seignior  was  needed  to  lead  the 
groups  which  were  springing  up  like  mushrooms  in  every 
clearing  of  the  forest. 

The  people  were  instructed  to  rely  upon  him  and 
he  in  turn  was  expected  to  counsel  and  protect  them.  He 
was  their  commander  as  well  as  their  patron.  It  was 
the  seignior  who  led  them  in  battle,  or  organized  their 
defence  in  case  of  attack. 

To  bring  about  a  successful  era  of  feudal  adminis- 
tration, a  frame  of  mind  was  required  which  only  cen- 
turies of  feudal  servility  could  bring  about,  time,  tem- 
perament and  example  were  necessary  adjuncts.  France 
had  had  her  seigniories,  but  the  peasants  on  the  land 
were  little  better  than  vassals.  The  free  life  of  the 
Canadian  censitaires  was  wild  liberty  compared  with 
the  life  in  their  mother  country,  and  with  that  which 
their  fathers  had  led.  The  temperament  of  the  im- 
migrant had  been  subdued.  In  the  past,  he  had  been 
taught  that  he  was  not  to  think  for  himself.  The 
word  of  the  overlord  was  a  command  that  was  always 
right,  and  was  uttered  to  be  obeyed.  He  had  always 
known  a  feudal  country,  and  the  example  of  his  forbears 
was  one  which  he  should  emulate.  The  feudal  tenure 
had  been  passed  on,  and  it  was  only  natural  to  expect 
that  it  would  create  a  New  France  on  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

The  French  people  of  that  period  were  gifted  with 
a  sense  of  stability,  which  has  been  carried  through  the 
history  of  Quebec.  All  inborn  recklessness  had  ample 
opportunity  of  spending  itself  in  the  wars  with  the 
Indians  or  in  the  exploits  of  discovery  in  the  great 
unknown  wilderness.   The  reckless  made  discoveries,  the 
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steady  made  land.  Together  they  produced  New  France. 
Both  were  necessary. 

The  idea  that  the  seignior  was  an  idler,  or  a  laggard 
is  one  on  which  certain  writers  prate,  who  are  imbued 
with  a  notion  that  all  was  wrong  that  existed  during  the 
reigns  of  the  great  French  Kings.  The  seigniors  were 
no  different  from  the  peasants.  They  had  their  explorers 
and  they  had  their  workers.  Lasalle  was  an  overlord. 
He  spent  many  years  in  a  cloister,  yet  as  a  seignior  he 
was  a  dismal  failure,  but  as  a  discoverer,  America  owes 
him  more  than  monuments  can  repay. 

The  life  in  early  Canada  was  dull,  that  is  true  for 
those  who  sought  the  gaieties  of  Paris  or  of  the  Con- 
tinental Capitals,  but  the  peasant  was  satisfied,  and  this 
is  the  surest  omen  of  success  in  any  land. 

The  French  Revolution  had  not  yet  come  to  tear 
down  the  culture  of  a  past,  and  to  upset  the  minds  of 
men  for  many  future  decades.  Canada  luckily  escaped 
that.  During  the  height  of  Europe's  troubles  she  was 
facing  the  stern  countenance  of  a  conqueror  who  mis- 
understood her.  She  was  ruled  by  steel-willed  governors 
who  would  not  unbend,  while  in  her  heart  she  thought 
of  Kings  whose  benevolence  had  brought  her  into  being, 
and  whose  generosity  had  nurtured  her  in  her  childhood. 

The  old  seigniors  of  the  French  Regime  were  very 
scarce  now.  Englishmen  had  taken  their  places.  The 
few  who  remained  were  shorn  of  many  of  their  powers. 
They  could  no  longer  hear  the  troubles  of  their  cen- 
sitaires  who  had  through  time  become  their  wards. 
Judges  now  sat  on  their  benches  who  understood  not  their 
laws,  who  could  not  counsel  them  in  their  needs  or  con- 
sole them  in  their  troubles.  The  guiding  hand  had  been 
removed,  and  the  driving  hand  now  steered  their  lives. 
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Canada  was  out  of  touch  with  Europe.  The  orgy 
of  blood  and  liberty  was  spending  its  mad  career  in  the 
land  which  had  once  been  their  mother. 

The  Roi  Soleil  and  the  Grand  Monarque  were  but 
memories.  Louis  XVI  was  a  headless  hulk,  while  Marie 
Antoinette  had  paid  the  price  of  her  unbending  nature. 
All  had  now  passed.  France  was  no  longer  graceful, 
and  her  lilies  had  been  cut  down.  In  her  place  a  red- 
capped  damsel  led  the  merry  dance.  Canada  escaped  all 
this.  The  rule  of  England,  hard  though  it  was,  had  saved 
her  from  the  French  Revolution. 

The  feudal  rule  was  fast  wearing  itself  out.  Under 
a  new  flag  it  could  not  succeed.  Amid  the  new  ideas 
which  circled  around  the  world,  the  thought  of  vassalage 
was  repugnant.  Canada  was  to  be  untrammeled,  even 
against  her  will.  England  decreed  that  she  must  be 
freed  from  the  traditions  of  her  past,  and  from  the 
dangers  of  her  own  choice.  British  governors  came,  some 
of  them  were  sympathetic,  others  hard.  A  House  of 
Parliament  filled  with  beef-fed  burgesses  sat  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  and  decreed  what  was  best  for  a 
new  land  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  which  they  had  never 
seen.  The  despotism  of  political  bigotry  was  sorely  felt 
in  what  had  now  become  Canada. 

Feudalism  was  doomed.  The  time  when  it  could 
exist  was  fast  slipping  away.  Under  a  British  adminis- 
tration the  feudal  form  of  governing  was  alien  and  un- 
wanted. The  English  mind  was  unable  to  seize  the 
advantages  which  this  could  possess,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  had  the  change  of  allegiance  not  taken  place,  the 
abolition  of  the  seigniorial  system  would  have  been  com- 
pleted decades  before  1855. 

Under  the  British  the  change  was  gradual.  The 
people  knew  no  other  and  were  desirous  of  retaining  it, 
yet  it  was  disappearing  in  spite  of  them.    The  British 
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encouraged  the  seigniors,  for  they  found  in  them  mem 
of  conservative  ideas  who  were  ever  ready  to  support 
the  government.  The  British  distrusted  the  system, 
hated  the  laws  and  misunderstood  the  form  of  land 
tenure.  Neither  had  they  been  obliged  to  fight  the 
Indians,  nor  had  they  to  settle  the  colonies  and  the 
country. 

Had  Canada  remained  under  the  French  flag  she 
would  most  certainly  have  been  affected  by  the  French 
Revolution.  What  the  outcome  would  have  been  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine.  It  is  certain  that  a  complete  disorgan- 
ization of  relations  between  the  old  France  and  the  new 
would  have  resulted.  It  is  almost  inconcivable  that  the 
habitants  of  the  new  world  could  have  become  infected 
with  the  doctrines  of  Danton  and  Robespierre.  The 
Church  was  far  too  close  to  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
Canada  to  be  thrown  aside  by  a  philosophy  with  such 
little  foundation,  and  the  seignior  was  still  very  necessary 
to  uphold  the  administration  of  the  country. 

In  Canada  the  revolutionnaire  could  find  no  riches 
to  cry  against.  The  cruel  legend  of  Marie  Antoinette 
telling  the  starving  people  to  eat  cake  would  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears  in  New  France.  In  the  cold,  hard  country 
there  were  no  riches,  but  there  was  much  food.  There 
was  hard  work,  but  simple  comfort.  Had  the  French 
regime  prevailed,  Canada  might  have  become  the  haven 
of  the  legitimists,  but  it  is  better  that  she  escaped  the 
incident.  The  laws  of  England  may  have  been  severe, 
the  governors  impossible,  but  her  lot  was  better  than  it 
might  have  been  had  she  passed  through  that  vortex  of 
civil  passions. 

The  British  administration  of  Canada  was  at  the 
beginning  covered  with  treaties  and  nice  words,  but  in 
reality  it  was  the  ruling  of  the  conqueror.  The  governors 
were  men  who  suffered  from  opinion  fixe,  and  were 
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not  prepared  to  change  their  point  of  view,  because  they 
could  not.  They  were  influenced  by  the  British  settlers 
who  had  established  themselves  amid  the  Canadians  of 
the  old  Hegime,  and  instead  of  conforming  to  the  country, 
they  attempted  to  have  the  country  conform  to  them- 
selves. In  a  short  time  this  element  was  all-powerful, 
and  the  Home  Government  was  much  influenced  by  these 
few. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that  notwithstanding  the  poor 
administration  which  Canada  received  from  Britain,  she 
displayed  a  loyalty  that  was  beyond  question.  The 
Church  in  Canada  was  always  a  powerful  instrument  in 
favour  of  law  and  order,  and  it  is  greatly  to  this  that 
Britain  owes  a  debt. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  Canada  was  in  a  very  bad 
way.  The  friction  between  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
the  Legislative  Council  was  acute.  The  years  1800  to 
1811  were  known  as  the  reign  of  terror,  because  under 
Mimes  and  Craig,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  council,  and  the  elective  body  of  the  people  was  silent. 
The  session  of  1808  had  brought  forward  some  men  of 
outstanding  ability  in  the  fight  for  popular  government. 
Viger,  Debartzch,  J.  T.  Taschereau  and  the  two  Papi- 
neaus,  Joseph  and  Louis  Joseph,  are  salient  examples. 

At  this  time  war  broke  out  with  the  United  States. 
England  was  already  at  war  with  France,  and  Napoleon 
had  sent  emissaries  to  foment  trouble  among  the  people, 
for  it  has  since  been  proved  that  France  desired  to  re- 
gain her  Province  of  New  France.  The  inhabitants 
were  unmoved  by  these  envoys.  On  the  declaration  of 
hostilities  between  the  Americans  and  the  British,  the 
Canadians  everywhere  rose  to  the  defence  of  their  Coun- 
try.   The  Church  took  an  active  part  in  calling  the 
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Canadians  to  their  duty.  The  war  proved  that  among 
all  the  troubles  which  were  rampant,  the  only  division 
between  the  English  and  the  Canadian  element  was 
founded  on  the  form  of  government,  and  not  on  any 
disloyalty  to  the  Crown. 

Few  realize  that  the  war  with  America  was  a  coin- 
cident affair  with  England's  war  with  Napoleon  in 
France,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  close  relations  existed 
between  the  First  Empire  and  Congress.  The  presence 
of  French  Officers  on  Canadian  soil  some  time  previous 
is  ominous  evidence.  The  part  Canadians  took  in  the 
war  of  1812  was  to  a  great  extent  a  feudal  one.  The 
names  of  the  Officers  leading  the  Canadian  troops  are 
often  those  of  seigniors.  De  Beaujeu,  Cuthbert,  de  Gaspe, 
de  Bleury,  Deschambault,  de  Boucherville  are  some 
examples,  while  Papineau,  who  was  later  to  become  the 
champion  of  liberty,  served  throughout  the  war  with  the 
rank  of  Captain  of  Militia. 

On  the  proclamation  of  peace,  affairs  again  returned 
to  their  old  channels.  The  British  administration  had  not 
changed  its  opinion.  The  same  struggle  was  renewed, 
but  the  breach  was  ever  widening.  In  1834,  Papineau 
introduced  his  famous  resolutions.  Of  the  ninety-two 
items,  numbers  56  to  62  dealt  with  land  tenure.  These 
criticized  the  Acts  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
relative  to  the  change  in  the  form  of  holding  the  land, 
and  clearly  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  people  on  this 
important  question.  These  resolutions  ran  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  political  grievances  of  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  ridiculous  favour- 
itism had  crept  into  the  country's  administration,  and 
the  seventy-fifth  resolution  had  to  do  with  this.  It 
pointed  out  that  the  French  Canadians  in  Lower  Canada 
numbered  525,000  while  those  of  English  origin  were 
but  75,000.    These  held  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
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places  in  the  public  offices  of  the  country,  while  the 
majority  race  held  but  forty-seven,  a  disproportion  which 
was  certainly  odious  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people; 
while  the  seventy-ninth  resolution  asked  only  that  the 
Legislative  Assembly  be  permitted  to  enjoy  in  Lower 
Canada  the  same  powers,  privileges  and  immunities  as 
the  British  Parliament,  more  particularly  in  the  voting 
of  credits  and  in  the  general  routine  through  the  channel 
of  the  governor. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  to-day  at  the  modernation 
of  the  demands  of  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  radical 
group.  These  would  now  be  considered  as  clearly  the 
rights  of  any  British  subject,  yet  at  that  time  they  were 
the  basis  of  a  rebellion. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1837,  it  was  really 
the  bursting  of  the  floodgates  of  popular  resentment. 
It  was  never  the  intention  of  Papineau  that  it  should 
reach  the  point  of  armed  resistance,  yet  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  movement.  Papineau  was  a  seignior.  His  family 
were  the  owners  of  the  seigniory  of  Montebello,  which 
was  situated  in  the  concession  originally  granted  to  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Laval  in  1674.  The  popular  opinion  of  the 
people  was  pronouncing  itself  through  the  rebellion  of 
the  censitaires,  following  the  dictates  of  a  seignior.  Even 
at  this  period  of  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
seignior  and  the  censitaires  were  equally  interested  in  a 
common  cause.  The  authorities  had  proclaimed  Papineau 
an  outlaw  with  the  price  of  $4,000.00  on  his  head.  He 
had  been  condemned  by  Monseigneur  Lartigue,  the  Bishop 
of  Montreal,  who  was  a  relative  of  his.  He  had  to  flee 
from  the  country,  and  resided  in  Paris  for  many  years. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  the  rebellion  of  1837,  may 
be  enumerated  the  interference  with  the  land  tenure.  It 
is  true  the  seigniorial  system  had  become  impracticable, 
but  the  method  of  changing  it  had  caused  more  trouble 
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than  the  system  itself.  These  with  the  other  causes 
would  be  considered  as  rights  to-day  which  could  be  law- 
fully demanded  by  any  British  subject. 

The  presence  of  the  seigniors  even  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  clear  proof  of  the  unanimity  which  existed 
between  them  and  the  people.  They  had  ever  walked 
hand  in  hand  sharing  the  burdens  of  their  stations.  The 
seigniorial  system  was  the  cradle  in  which  Canada  was 
nursed.  It  was  to  Canada,  the  system  by  which  she  was 
developed.  It  was  to  the  people,  the  rule  by  which  they 
worked.   They  knew  no  other  and  they  were  satisfied. 

The  world  had  advanced.  New  ideas  and  new  laws 
were  made.  Canada  had  to  change  with  the  times  or 
be  left  by  the  wayside,  but  that  which  has  been  long 
established  dies  hard.  For  generations  back  the  farmers 
of  Quebec  had  paid  their  'Cens  et  rentes'.  The  advance 
of  thought  had  ordained  that  this  should  be  no  more. 
The  Seigniorial  Court  had  rung  down  the  curtain  on 
feudalism  in  Canada.  The  weird  machine  which  had 
brought  Canada  into  being  was  now  worn  out.  Instead 
of  a  loose-knit,  far-flung  colony  trembling  with  fear  of 
invasion  and  savage  massacre,  the  Canadian  nation  stood. 
A  new  and  simpler  form  of  land  tenure  had  now  become 
necessary.  The  farmers  were  given  an  opportunity 
of  purchasing  for  a  small  amount  the  feudal  rights  which 
the  seigniors  held  on  their  lands. 

The  price  was  exceedingly  small.  The  'Cens  et 
rentes'  had  never  been  large,  and  the  'rentes  constitutes' 
which  replaced  them  seemed  but  a  mere  pittance,  and 
although  it  is  well  nigh  three  quarters  of  a  century  since 
this  privilege  was  given  to  them,  many  of  the  habitants 
still  prefer  to  pay  their  sous  per  acre  as  their  fathers 
have  done  for  generations  before. 

To-day  we  find  that  many  farms  throughout  the 
Province  of  Quebec  have  never  cleared  their  seigniorial 
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obligations,  and  the  habitants  still  pay  their  tithes  to  the 
nominal  seignior  of  the  locality. 

In  some  parts  the  holder  of  these  tithes  and  the 
possessor  of  the  manor  house  is  still  spoken  of  as  the 
seignior,  but  this  is  all  that  remains  of  the  feudal  system* 
Yet,  the  people  of  Quebec  should  feel  privileged  that  they 
still  hold  a  link  with  the  past,  that  there  still  lives  an 
institution  which  traces  its  course  across  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  era,  for,  that  which  Rome  founded  in  the 
forests  of  Gaul  still  lives  quietly  on  amongst  the  rolling 
fields  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  people  of  Canada  owe  particular  gratitude  to 
one  who  is  rarely  thought  of,  and  to  whom  the  success 
of  the  foundation  of  their  country  is  greatly  due,  to 
Louis  XIV,  the  Grand  Monarque,for  his  part  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  country.  The  greatness  of  his  interest  made 
possible  the  birth  of  New  France  on  the  rock-bound 
shores  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  The  rays  of  his  bounty 
had  shone  from  Versailles  and  had  melted  the  snows 
of  Canada's  isolation.  The  warmth  of  his  benevolence 
had  caused  to  bloom  amongst  the  Pines  and  the  Maples 
the  pure  white  Lilies  of  France.  These  have  diffused  the 
fragrance  of  France's  culture,  and  reflected  the  brilliance 
of  France's  civilization  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Country's  adolescence. 

The  feudalism  of  France  has  given  an  old  world 
grace  and  character  to  the  life  of  the  land,  which  together 
with  British  Justice  and  British  Strength,  have  called 
into  being  the  invincible  charm  of  Canada's  nationhood. 


Ste  T.  de  l'E.-J. 


